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FOREWORD 


This  study  has  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  total  content  and  policy  objectives  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Urban  Renewal  Study.  The  opinions  expressed  however  are  those  of  the 
researcher  and  are  not  necessarily  shared  by  the  Study  Director  or 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Board  nor  indeed  by  the  many  other 
people  who  participated  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Board  was  financially  assisted  in  undertaking  this  part 
of  the  study  by  a  grant  from  the  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and 
Regional  Research. 

The  Researcher  was  assisted  substantially  by  the  Study  Director, 
Mr.  Cullers,  the  Commissioner  of  Planning,  Mr.  Comay,  and  by  a  ’con¬ 
sultative  group*  consisting  of: 

E.  Comay,  Commissioner  of  Planning,  Metropolitan  Toronto 

T'T . F .  Manthorpe,  Development  Commissioner,  City  of  Toronto 

Stanley  Pickett,  Adviser  on  Community  Planning, 

Advisory  Group,  C.M.H.C.  (replaced  by  Mr.  John  Fowlie 
after  Mr.  Pickett  left  C.M.H.C.) 

J.  Brown,  Redevelopment  Officer,  Community  Planning  Branch, 
Ontario  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 

A.E.  Diamond,  President,  Cadillac  Development  Corp.  Ltd. 

Walter  Gilliland,  Associate  Mortgage  Manager,  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Co.  of  Canada 

Prof.  J.E.  Milner,  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Study  was  also  substantially  aided  by  the  cooperation  of 
many  officials  in  the  seven  cities  of  Ontario  where  research  was 
undertaken.  Officials  of  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


(ii) 


and  the  Redevelopment  Division  of  the  Community  Planning  Branch 9 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs s  provided  valuable  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  Study  will  prove  to  be  of  some  direct 
assistance  to  the  Planning  Board  in  completing  the  Urban  Renewal  Study 
and  also  that  the  issues  raised  may  have  more  general  interest  and 
application  in  the  difficult  task  of  renewing  our  urban  areas. 
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CHAPTER  I  -  NATURE  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STUDY 


A .  Terms  of  Reference 


This  study  has  been  carried  out  under  a  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Board.  The  study  was  commissioned  as  a 
component  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Urban  Renewal  Study,  having 
at  the  same  time  a  broader  scope  and  application.  It  was  because  of 
the  latter  objective  that  the  Board  was  given  financial  assistance  for 
the  study  by  the  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional  Research. 

The  object  of  the  study  is  to  Investigate  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  and  to  make  recommendations 
intended  to  expand  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  legal  framework  of  urban 
renewal  has  been  examined,  together  with  the  public  policies  and 
practices  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  implement  the  legislation. 

All  of  these  combine  to  establish  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
private  enterprise  is  permitted  or  invited  to  participate  in  renewal. 
Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  economic  factors  involved. 

Thus  the  study  has  a  two-fold  aim;  to  assist  and  supplement  Metropolitan 
Toronto’s  Urban  Renewal  Study  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  to  analyze 
the  process  of  renewal  in  terms  of  the  interdependence  and  coordination 
(or  lack  of  it)  of  public  and  private  renewal  activity.  The  analysis 
will  then  suggest  possible  steps  towards  a  more  cooperative  and  fruit¬ 
ful  public-private  partnership. 

The  scope  of  the  study  and  its  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Urban  Renewal  Study  can  be  seen  in  the  terms  of  reference,  which 
are; 

"to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the  declared  public 
objectives  are  being  realized  in  the  circumstances  found 
in  Ontario,  through  analysis  of  the  impact  on  renewal  of 
existing  statutes,  of  explicit  or  implied  public  policy, 
of  administrative  practices,  and  specifically  what 
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changes  would  encourage  private  entrepreneurs  to  parti¬ 
cipate,  as  developers,  investors  or  otherwise,  more 
effectively  in  urban  renewal.'1 


The  core  of  our  study  lies  in  the  examination  or  urban  re¬ 
newal  experience  in  seven  Ontario  cities:  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Midland, 
Ottawa,  Sarnia,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Windsor .  Since  the  initial  object 
is  to  discover  what  use  has  been  made  of  legislation  permitting  private 
participation  in  urban  renewal,  attention  has  been  concentrated  on  this 
aspect  rather  than  on  the  purely  public  actions  where  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  a  private  component.  It  is  hoped  that  the  experience 
in  the  seven  cities  will  adequately  illustrate  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  as  well  as  the  policies  and  practices  derived  from  it,  and 
that  valid  and  useful  recommendations  may  be  made  as  a  result. 


B.  What  is  Urban  Renewal? 


The  first  question  to  ask  is:  What  is  urban  renewal  and  what 
are  the  declared  public  objectives  with  respect  to  it?  Among  the  many 
statements  which  have  been  made,  that  of  the  Hon.  J.R.  Nicholson  in 
introducing  to  Parliament  the  1964  amendments  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  may  be  considered  especially  relevant.  He  said: 


"Under  the  National  Housing  Act  over  the  past  ten  years 
the  production  of  half  a  million  new  houses  has  been 
subsidized  or  assisted  in  one  way  or  another.  Of  these 
houses,  450,000  -  90  per  cent  -  have  been  built  under 
the  insured  loan  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
That  is  to  say  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  housing  output 
associated  with  the  National  Housing  Act  has  been  provided 
for  the  middle  income  or  upper  income  classes.  These 
are  people  who  can  afford  new  houses.  But  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  N.H.A.  output  was  provided  under  the  sections 
of  the  act  specifically  designed  to  benefit  people  In  the 
lower  income  brackets.  ...  Of  these  only  9,000  have  been 
let  at  subsidized  rents  geared  to  the  tenants’  income. 

The  annual  subsidy  bill  to  the  federal  government  for 
these  houses  for  the  people  in  the  lower  income  brackets, 
and  our  elderly  citizens,  is  $1.7  million,  and  in  my 
opinion  that  is  a  shockingly  low  sum  to  pay  for  a  country 
as  rich  as  Canada. 
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If  the  elimination  of  substandard  housing  conditions  in 
Canada  is  among  our  housing  objectives,  as  it  should  be, 
then  we  will  have  to  depend  largely  upon  public  housing 
to  achieve  these  objectives.  ... 

Our  cities  need  the  means  to  face  up  to  blight  with  a 
proper  and  more  comprehensive  set  of  techniques  than 
merely  clearance.  The  problem  is  too  complex  to  be 
dealt  with  simply  by  a  bulldozer.  Fhat  is  needed  is  a 
municipal  program  which  in  the  early  stages  would  stop 
the  spread  of  structural  and  environmental  decay  and 
could  generate  the  physical,  economic  and,  more  important, 
the  social  renewal  of  declining  areas  or  areas  about  to 
decline.  Such  an  urban  renewal  program  would  encompass, 
therefore,  three  activities,  not  only  the  clearance  type 
of  redevelopment  with  which  I  have  dealt  but  also  rehab¬ 
ilitation  and  conservation. 

Urban  blight  usually  casts  its  shadow  before  it  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  can  be  turned  back,  if  the  warning 
signs  are  heeded,  but  the  situation  must  be  attended  to 
when  these  warning  signs  first  become  noticeable.  Surely 
some  rehabilitative  action  can  certainly  be  taken  before 
the  point  of  no  return,  that  is,  before  bulldozing  becomes 
the  only  solution.  ... 

Some  of  the  more  badly  decayed  buildings  may  well  have  to 
be  demolished,  and  uses  of  land,  which  depreciated  the 
environment  may  have  to  be  terminated.  Undoubtedly  new 
facilities,  new  utilities  and  new  services  will  have  to  be 
installed  and,  above  all,  the  owners  of  private  property 
can  and  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  properties  to  reasonable  standards.  This 
can  only  be  done,  however,  by  a  combination  of  public  and 
private  action.  ... 

This  then  is  the  comprehensive  program  of  renewal  which  I 
see  as  the  means  of  helping  municipalities  to  overcome  the 
spread  of  urban  blight.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
program  involves  the  redevelopment  of  areas  which  have 
depreciated  beyond  repair,  the  rehabilitation  of  areas  which 
can  be  given  extended  useful  life  by  positive  action,  if 
taken  soon  enough,  and  the  conservation  of  all  that  which 
is  good  in  the  existing  urban  fabric." 


It  is  thus  clear  that  urban  renewal  involves  much  more  than 
public  housing,  although  even  in  this  limited  field  the  declared  public 
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objectives  have  fallen  far  short  of  realization.  It  is  also  apparent 
as  the  Minister  said,  that  " comprehensive  urban  renewal  cannot  be 
limited  to  residential  property.11  The  broad  definition  of  renewal 
which  emerges  from  the  Ministers  statement  is;  any  action,  undertaken 

by  whomever  it  may  be,  to  redevelop,  rehabilitate  or  conserve  any  part 

of  the  urban  fabric.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  is  presently  carried 
out  as  a  result  of  the  legislation.  It  is  nevertheless  this  smaller 
part  which  has  received  the  lion's  share  of  consideration  and  which  has 
sometimes  been  thought  of  as  alone  constituting  urban  renewal  in  the 
true  sense,  while  renewal  which  is  initiated  and  carried  out  privately 
is  then  called  redevelopment.  In  Ontario's  legislation,  however,  public 
renewal  is  throughout  referred  to  as  redevelopment. 

Although  the  Minister's  statement  perhaps  implied  that  the 
amendments  proposed,  and  later  adopted,  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
all  the  renewal  thought  to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  it  wisely  omitted 
a  standard  and  measurement  of  need,  against  which  to  match  a  corre¬ 
sponding  inventory  and  allocation  of  resources.  These  are  static 
concepts,  subject  to  frequent  revision  and  usually  showing  needs  far 
in  excess  of  the  resources  likely  to  be  forthcoming  and  the  results 
likely  to  be  achieved.  Needs  change  as  standards  improve,  and  re¬ 
sources  which  previously  were  thought  unavailable  are  often  found  to 
remedy  a  need  once  it  is  recognized.  In  this  sense  the  amendments 
took  several  substantial  steps  forward:  they  broadened  the  area  in 
which  needs  were  to  be  looked  for;  they  provided  additional  means  for 
determining  their  nature  and  extent  and,  more  important,  for  preparing 
plans  which  would  attempt  to  deal  with  them,  and  they  allocated  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  resources  than  heretofore  with  which  to  carry  these 
plans  out.  It  is  of  course  too  soon  to  measure  the  full  use  which 
may  be  made  of  them. 

In  contrast  with  the  broad  definition  of  urban  renewal 
(including  private  redevelopment)  implied  in  the  Minister's  statement 
is  the  interpretation  given  to  it  in  the  statutes.  According  to  the 
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National  Rousing  Act,  an  urban  renewal  area  means  "a  blighted  or  sub¬ 
standard  area  of  a  municipality  for  which  the  government  of  the 
province  in  which  the  area  is  located  has  approved  the  implementation 
of  an  urban  renewal  scheme”. 

Similarly  with  respect  to  redevelopment.  In  its  ordinary 
meaning  redevelopment  takes  place  whenever  rebuilding,  with  or  without 
a  change  in  land  use,  occurs.  But  in  the  Ontario  Planning  Act,  re¬ 
development  is  limited  to  redevelopment  by  "the  planning  or  replanning, 
design  or  redesign,  resubdivision,  clearance,  development,  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  a  redevelopment  area",  which  in  turn  means  "an 
area  within  a  municipality,  the  redevelopment  of  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  council  is  desirable  because  of  age,  dilapidation,  overcrowding, 
faulty  arrangement,  unsuitability  of  buildings  or  for  any  other  reason." 
This  is  broader  than  the  National  Rousing  Act.  Still  a  Municipal 
Council  finding,  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  is 
necessary  before  urban  renewal  in  the  legislative  sense  can  occur. 

The  current  practice  is  that  the  Minister’s  approval  is  likely  to  be 
given  only  when  the  formulation  of  redevelopment  plans  is  well  under 
way,  so  that  the  effective  difference  between  this  and  the  National 
Rousing  Act  is  less  than  the  language  of  the  Acts  by  itself  might  suggest. 

In  effect,  therefore,  taking  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment 
as  a  whole,  we  have  private  enterprise  doing  what  is  profitable,  supple¬ 
mented  by  limited  though  growing  publicly  initiated  renewal  under  the 
legislation.  Hitherto  most  of  this  legislative  renewal  has  also  been 
publicly  rather  than  privately  implemented.  A  further  key  difference 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  undertaken. 

In  the  case  of  private  enterprise,  it  is  because  redevelopment  will 
yield  a  higher  profit  than  a  continuation  of  the  existing  use;  interest 
is  focussed  on  the  re-use,  while  the  existing  use  becomes  economically 
obsolete  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  new  one  which  is  more  profitable.  Many 
existing  uses  of  course  become  not  only  economically  but  physically 
and  socially  obsolete  and  even  perhaps  sub-marginal;  they  arc  nevertheless 
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(or  perhaps  consequently)  not  renewed;  instead  they  may  deteriorate 
further.  Legislative  renewal  is  thus  undertaken  because  the  existing 
use  is  found  to  be  blighted  or  substandard  or  otherwise  unsuitable! 
interest  is  focussed  on  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  existing 
use  which  it  is  considered  ought  to  be  eliminated,  even  though 
there  may  be  no  apparent  economic  demand  for  the  new  use  by  which 
it  may  be  replaced.  The  primary  concern  of  government  sponsored 
renewal  is  thus  with  below  average  aspects  of  the  present;  the 
primary  concern  of  renewal  by  private  enterprise  is  with  the  above 
average  prospects  of  the  future.  Whether  this  relative  emphasis 
should  continue  to  prevail  is  a  question  involved  in  a  number  of  the 
projects  examined  in  the  study. 

Between  private  renewal  (or  redevelopment)  on  the  one  hand 
and  renewal  in  the  legislative  sense  on  the  other,  there  is  a  wide, 
gray  area  where  little  is  being  done.  There  have  so  far  been  only  a 
few  examples  of  genuine  public-private  partnership  in  this  middle  area, 
and  an  important  point  in  our  study  will  be  to  consider  ways  in  which 
the  legislative  definition  of  renewal  might  be  broadened  as  a  means 
of  extending  the  scope  of  public-private  cooperation. 

Another  way  of  stating  the  problem  is  as  follows;  Histor¬ 
ically,  government  sponsored  urban  renewal  was  at  first  closely  linked 
with  slum  clearance  and  provision  of  public  housing  on  the  cleared 
site,  based  on  the  most  obvious  and  urgent  social  needs.  This  connection 
severely  limited  the  scope  of  public  renewal,  and  even  more  of  private 
participation.  Legislative  changes  in  recent  years  have  to  some 
extent  separated  the  two,  particularly  the  1964  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  related  changes  in  Ontario  legislation  and 
interpretation.  The  scope  of  publicly  sponsored  renewal  together  with 
the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  public-private  projects, 
can  mw  be  greatly  enlarged.  Urban  renewal  by  private  enterprise 
has  also  been  growing  in  scope.  Renewal  is  being  undertaken  in  a 
number  of  deteriorating  areas  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
probably  sooner  or  later  have  required  public  action. 
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There  may  thus  be  a  coming  together  of  renewal  from  two 
directions:  publicly  initiated  renewal  moving  up  the  economic  scale, 
no  longer  limited  to  the  most  pressing  needs  of  slum  clearance  and 
subsidized  public  housing,  and  joining  increasingly  with  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  projects  of  broad  and  complex  scope?  and  privately  undertaken 
renewal  moving  down  the  economic  scale,  engaged  in  areas  which  hitherto 
seemed  likely  to  deteriorate  until  their  turn  for  public  renewal  might 
eventually  be  reached.  In  this  context,  the  object  of  the  study  may  be 
thought  of  as  an  examination  of  these  converging  trends  and  of  measures 
which  might  promote  and  encourage  them, 

C.  Public  and  Private  Role  in  Urban  Renewal 

The  initiative  for  public  renewal  activity  lies  principally 
with  the  municipalities,  the  senior  governments  standing  ready  to  help 
in  the  ways  specified  in  the  legislation  and  which  we  shall  briefly 
review.  In  addition,  over  the  broad  field  where  private  enterprise 
activity  predominates,  the  public  role  is  nevertheless  pervasive.  It 
involves  the  influence  on  urban  renewal  of  official  plans  and  zoning 
regulations,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of  applications  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  them.  It  involves  the  coordination  of.  land  use  planning  and 
density  control  with  the  development  of  transportation  facilities. 
Other  means  of  public  direction  and  control  are: 

(a)  housing  standard  bylaws  and  their  enforcement  through 
orders  for  repair  or  demolition; 

(b)  building  bylaws; 

(c)  land  acquisition  for  public  purposes; 

(d)  the  provision  of  municipal  services  and  the  charges 
made  therefor; 

(e)  municipal  assessment,  taxation  (and  exemption  from  tax) 
and  fees; 
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(f)  taxes  levied  by  the  senior  governments,  notably  the 
corporation  income  tax,  the  sales  tax  on  building 
materials  and  the  land  transfer  tax? 

(g)  the  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act  with 
respect  to  different  types  of  mortgages  and  the 
rates  of  interest  prescribed  for  loans  under  the  Act; 

(h)  the  statutory  regulation  of  financial  institutions, 
in  particular  the  determination  of  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  authorized  to  lend  and  invest.  The 
recent  amendments  to  the  Insurance  Act  are  a  case 
in  point. 

(i)  Lastly,  the  size,  composition  and  spatial  allocation 
of  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  expenditures  to 
provide  the  public  facilities  and  services  which 
enable  the  city  to  function  and  create  the  so-called 
urban  infra-structure  which  enables  private  enterprise 
to  play  its  role. 

Each  of  the  above  involves  legislation,  policies  and  practices 
by  one  or  more  of  the  three  levels  of  government.  Each  has  an  actual 
or  potential  effect  on  one  or  more  of  the  determinants  of  private 
renewal  activity,  i.e.  the  supply  and  cost  of  serviced  land  for 
different  uses,  the  cost  of  construction  (both  new  and  repair  or 
alteration) ,  the  availability  and  cost  of  capital  (the  supply  of 
mortgage  funds,  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  terms  of  repayment), 
operating  costs  (taxes  and  utility  rates) ,  ease  of  access  to  and  from 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  kind  of  development  permitted 
with  its  corresponding  revenue  producing  capabilities  or  use  value. 

Each  thus  involves  a  point  of  contract  between  public  authorities  and 
the  private  sector.  Taken  together  they  form  the  planning  framework 
of  direction  and  control,  as  well  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  economic 
framework,  within  which  private  enterprise  is  permitted  to  function. 
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Indeed,  as  long  as  a  planning  framework  (or  something  like  it) 
is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  and  balanced  urban  en¬ 
vironment,  private  enterprise  in  the  field  of  urban  development  and 
redevelopment  is  inevitably  subject  to  a  degree  of  public  intervention, 
to  specific  and  detailed  decisions  by  public  authorities,  which  go 
well  beyond  those  affecting  the  normal  operations  of  business  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  The  interdependence 
of  public  and  private  goals  is  accordingly  greater,  and  calls  for  a 
corresponding  measure  of  understanding  and  cooperation.  On  this  field 
as  in  others,  the  old  adage  that  in  the  relations  of  business  and 
government,  the  greater  the  distance  between  them,  the  better  for  both, 
is  plainly  an  invitation  to  muddle  and  frustration. 

Actually,  two  types  of  coordination  are  involved:  between 
the  three  -  in  the  case  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  the  four  -  levels  of 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  this  government  team  or  partner¬ 
ship  and  private  enterprise  on  the  other.  Each  level  of  government 
has  some  responsibility  for  formulating,  financing,  reviewing,  approving, 
implementing  and  administering  renewal  policies  and  schemes.  In 
addition,  the  instruments  of  public  direction  and  control  listed 
above  are  divided  among  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  and  their  agencies.  More  often  than  not,  the  legal,  financial 
and  administrative  divisions  do  not  coincide,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  much  overlapping,  different  levels  of  government  appear  at 
times  to  be  working  at  cross  purposes,  public  funds  allocated  to  urban 
renewal  get  held  up,  and  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  declared  ob¬ 
jectives  and  actual  achievements.  Thus  it  does  not  automatically  follow 
that,  because  the  results  of  private  enterprise  fall  short  of  what 
is  desirable,  public  action  would  do  better  -  or  even  would  do  anything. 
Experience  in  Ontario  unfortunately  furnishes  examples  to  the  contrary. 

The  coordination  of  public  and  private  efforts  is  also 
deficient.  Public  and  private  interests  all  too  often  operate  in 
separate  and  conflicting  worlds  of  thought,  finance  and  planning,  even 
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though  the  results  of  their  respective  actions  ought  to  complement 
each  other  in  serving  the  same  end  -  the  improvement  of  the  city  and 
the  quality  of  urban  life. 

Private  enterprise  for  its  part  is  guided  primarily  by 
economic  facts  and  prospects.  Inhere  these  are  favourable,  i.e.  where 
it  is  expected  that  a  profit  can  be  made,  it  will  participate?  where 
they  are  unfavourable,  it  will  not.  Unless  revenues  exceed  costs  by 
an  amount  sufficient  to  promise  a  suitable  return,  private  enterprise 
and  investment  will  not  be  forthcoming.  And  unless  the  standards  of 
private  projects  meet  adequate  standards  for  human  environment,  the 
government,  in  the  public  interest,  ought  not  to  permit  them. 

Each  of  the  points  of  contact  between  public  authorities  and 
the  private  sector  may  be  varied  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
incentive  to  private  renewal.  Some  involve  public  money;  others  require 
only  changes  in  legislation  or  administration,  but  may  affect  standards 
inversely  to  their  effect  on  incentives.  Altering  the  standards  so 
as  to  add  to  the  scope  and  feasibility  of  private  activity  can  thus 
be  viewed  as  one  way  of  increasing  incentive  without  the  use  of  public 
money.  Insofar  as  this  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  urban 
environment,  it  should  be  given  careful  study  and  perhaps  some  practical 
testing.  Among  the  standards  which  could  with  advantage  be  altered 
are,  as  we  have  noted,  those  of  government  procedures,  coordination 
and  administrative  efficiency. 

Private  interests  in  turn,  through  the  political  process, 
can  influence  government  decisions  and  so  help  shape  the  planning 
framework  for  private  activity.  Such  influence,  properly  channelled, 
could  play  an  important  part  in  moulding  a  better  framework  and 
improving  public-private  cooperation  in  renewal.  Unfortunately,  the 
channels  of  communication  between  the  public  and  private  interests  in 
renewal  are  inadequate.  Mutual  suspicion  often  seems  to  exist  in 
place  of  understanding;  the  impression  is  created  of  two  separate 
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camps  negotiating  more  or  less  at  arm’s  length  or  through  a  third 
party  (for  example,  a  consultant  versed  in  both  worlds),  seldom 
seeing  eye  to  eye  or  seeking  to  comprehend  the  other's  viewpoint. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  government  framework  for  private 
activity  which  seem  unrealistic  and  which  one  might  assume  would 
have  been  changed  before  this,  if  adequate  "feed-back"  were  taking 
place.  These  aspects  will  be  detailed  in  later  chapters. 

If  the  total  renewal  effort  is  to  expand  and  significant 
progress  made,  a  larger  more  vigorous  and  imaginitive  public  role  is 
needed.  At  the  same  time  private  participation  must  be  encouraged  and 
maximized,  while  ensuring  that  adequate  standards  are  met.  Under 
favourable  economic  conditions,  where  there  is  sufficient  effective 
demand,  a  large  private  role  can  be  assumed.  Where  effective  demand  is 
lacking  and  adequate  renewal  standards  cannot  be  met  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  operating  for  profit,  public  action  must  either  increase  incentives 
through  various  forms  of  assistance,  undertake  the  task  itself  as  a 
public  enterprise,  or  leave  the  need  unmet. 

D .  Economic  Emphasis  of  the  Study 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  study  a  strong  economic  bent. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this .  One  is  that  urban  blight  is  basically 
a  symptom  -  a  consequence  as  well  as  a  contributing  cause  -  of  poverty, 
while  the  essential  reason  why  blighted  and  deteriorated  areas  are  not 
renewed  is  not  enough  income  and  effective  demand  for  the  uses  which 
renewal  would  provide.  Often,  i*hen  demand  does  become  effective  and 
renewal  does  take  place,  the  demand  does  not  come  from  the  residents 
or  present  users  of  the  area  involved;  nor,  unless  it  is  subsidized, 
is  the  renewal  intended  for  them  or  within  their  means.  They  are 
consequently  displaced.  The  measurement  of  economic  demand,  in  relation 
to  need  on  the  one  hand  and  cost  on  the  other,  is  thus  basic  to  the 
renewal  process  and  a  key  factor  in  successful  renewal  measures.  The 
other  reason  is  that  our  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  private 
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enterprise,  specifically  the  role  and  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  urban  renex^al  and  redevelopment.  Given  the  great  extent  to 
which  public  authorities  and  officials  fashion  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  private  enterprise  is  allowed  to  operate ,  or  on  which  it 
is  invited  to  participate  in  specific  projects,  it  is  important  that 
they  comprehend  and  take  suitable  account  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
urban  renewal,  including  in  particular  the  economic  effects  of  the  many 
instruments  of  direction  and  control  in  the  planning  arsenal.  This  is 
notably  not  now  the  case. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising,  planners  not  being  economists 
and  economists  not  being  planners  -  except  a  few  who  are  economic 
planners.  Urban  economics,  not  to  speak  of  urban  economic  planning, 
is  as  yet  a  developing  rather  than  a  mature  field  -  an  "infant 
industry'  needing  much  care  and  protection.  Present  urban  renewal 
legislation  is  also  mainly  non-economic  in  character,  emphasizing  blighted 
and  substandard  conditions  in  physical  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  social 
terms,  with  little  attention  paid  to  the  economic  factors  which  in 
large  measure  lead  to  these  conditions.  Until  recently  too,  the 
legislation  dealt  almost  entirely  with  public  action,  principally 
by  way  of  clearance  and  public  housing.  Many  years  of  effort  and 
advocacy  were  necessary  before  even  this  degree  of  intervention  in 
the  operation  of  "natural  economic  forces"  became  acceptable. 

C.D.  Howe’s  objection  to  federal  subsidies  "to  create  uneconomic  rents" 
was  a  classic  in  its  time. 

Possibly  as  a  reaction  to  an  exaggerated  economic  laisser- 
faire,  the  relevance  of  economic  facts  in  shaping  urban  development 
and  renewal  is  not  always  accepted  to  the  extent  that  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  emphasize  it  here.  This  is  unfortunate  and  tends  to 
diminish  the  practical  value  of  a  good  deal  of  otherwise  thoughtful 
and  certainly  well-intentioned  writing  on  the  subject.  In  the  "down 
to  earth"  tasks  of  formulating  and  implementing  renewal  policies  and 
plans,  what  place  should  be  given  to  economic  facts  and  values? 
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How  should  non-economic  values  be  balanced  against  their  economic 
costs?  The  general  view  we  have  endeavoured  to  take  can  be  stated 
as  follows:  The  values  which  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  money  are 
by  no  means  the  only  ones  which  ought  to  count,  and  in  particular  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  unchecked  to  dictate  the  physical  forms  and 
arrangements  of  our  cities.  At  the  same  time,  when  non-economic  values 
are  given  precedence  over  economic  ones,  they  should  be  clearly  stated 
and  likely  to  receive  widespread  consent.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
there  are  economic  costs  to  be  considered,  and  in  particular  where 
money  values  are  appropriate  and  where  private  enterprise  is  accord¬ 
ingly  involved,  they  ought  to  be  correctly  counted  and  insofar  as 
possible  their  inter-relationships  and  mode  of  operation  correctly 
understood.  If  they  are  not,  or  a  fortiori  if  they  are  ignored,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  private  enterprise  to  do  the  job  assigned  to  it: 
nor  will  it  be  able  to  produce  the  desired  results.  Reference  to 
physical  synthesis,  optimum  development,  urban  health  and  similar 
phrases  having  inadequate  contact  with  economic  reality  are  of  little 
help  in  resolving  practical  difficulties.  The  true  measure  of  the 
urban  blight  and  substandard  conditions  which  society  '’cannot  tolerate' 
lies  in  the  economic  resources  and  effort  which  it  is  willing  to  devote 
to  their  amelioration.  But  amelioration  should  be  only  a  beginning, 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Renewal  offers  opportunities  of  building  better 
cities,  functionally,  socially  and  aesthetically. 

Thus,  an  effective  public-private  partnership  can  in  our  view 
be  based  on  the  principle,  appropriate  to  our  mixed  economy,  that 
where,  within  the  established  general  framework  and  in  pursuit  of 
declared  public  objectives  of  renewal,  private  enterprise  can  function 
profitably,  it  should  do  so.  TiJhere  on  the  other  hand  the  money  values 
involved  do  not  yield  a  profit,  public  authority  should  step  in, 
either  to  alter  or  add  to  the  money  values  so  that  they  do  yield 
a  profit,  or  to  do  the  job  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XI  -  THE  LEGISLATIVE  FRAMEWORK  FOR  URBAN  RENEWAL 


A •  Federal  and  Provincial  Legislation 


The  initiative  for  public  action  with  respect  to  urban  renewal 
lies  with  the  municipalities.  The  legislation  governing  renewal  is, 
however,  provincial  and  federal.  A  growing  part  of  the  public  financing 
and  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  the  impulse  to  urban  renewal  comes  from 
the  senior  governments.  The  definition  of  what  constitutes  renewal,  in  the 
statutory  sense,  is  found  in  the  National  Housing  Act  and  in  the  Ontario 
Planning  Act;  the  former  is  the  more  recent  and  comprehensive,  and  is  as 
follows : 


Section  23 

(a)  "urban  renewal  area"  means  a  blighted  or  substandard 
area  of  a  municipality  for  which  the  government  of 
the  province  in  which  the  area  is  located  has  approved 
the  implementation  of  an  urban  renewal  scheme; 

(b)  "urban  renewal  scheme"  means  a  scheme  for  the  renewal 
of  a  blighted  or  substandard  area  of  a  municipality 
that  includes 

(i)  a  plan  designating  the  buildings  and  works  in 
the  area  that  are  to  be  acquired  and  cleared 
by  the  municipality  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
and  for  making  available  to  persons  dispossessed 
of  housing  accommodation  by  such  acquisition  or 
clearance,  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing 
accommodation  at  rentals  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Corporation,  are  fair  and  reasonable  having 
regard  to  the  incomes  of  the  persons  to  be  dis¬ 
possessed, 

(ii)  a  plan  describing  the  proposed  street  pattern  and 
land  use  for  the  area,  and  the  program  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  in  the  area  of  municipal 
services,  schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  community 
buildings  and  other  public  facilities, 
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(iii)  a  description  of  the  methods  planned  for  municipal 

direction  and  control  of  the  use  of  land  in  the  area, 
includinp  zoning,  building  controls  and  standards 
of  occupancy  of  buildings  in  the  area; 

(iv)  a  description  of  the  methods  planned  for  the  improve¬ 
ment,  rehabilitation  or  replacement  of  privately 
owned  facilities,  including  housing  accommodation, 
that  will  continue  in  the  area,  and  the  techniques 
planned  for  retarding  such  facilities  from  becoming 
substandard,  and 

(v)  the  estimated  costs  of  the  scheme 

and  that  will  be  developed  in  accordance  or  in  harmony 
with  an  official  community  plan. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  steps  under  the  legislation  are 
to  determine  the  need  for  renewal,  to  define  the  areas  in  which  schemes 
are  to  be  located,  and  to  describe  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried 
out.  Urban  renewal  schemes  may  be  implemented  by  a  municipality  alone  or 
in  association  with  the  provincial  and/or  federal  governments;  they  may  be 
entirely  public  or  they  may  be  in  combination  with  private  enterprise. 

The  legislation  enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  assistance  available 
for  renewal,  beginning  with  contributions  to  the  cost  of  preparing  urban 
renewal  schemes,  including  according  to  the  N.H.A.,  '’the  cost  of  all  economic, 
social  and  engineering  research  and  planning  necessary  therefor. The 
studies  involved  must  be  comprehensive  and,  depending  on  the  size  and  physical 
condition  of  an  urban  area,  their  cost  may  be  considerable. 

The  quotation  above  is  from  the  1964  revision  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  It  recognizes  the  complexity  of  the  urban  renewal  process, 
in  which  conservation  and  rehabilitation  as  well  as  redevelopment  are  given 
their  proper  place.  In  the  past,  renewal  legislation  was  closely  tied  to 
clearance  and  housing,  and  a  main  theme  of  this  review  will  be  to  trace 
how  the  two  have  become  separated.  The  separation  has  increased  the  scope 
for  the  participation  of  private  enterprise,  and  the  review  will  seek  to 
highlight  those  parts  of  the  legislation  which  have  provided  for  this  parti¬ 
cipation. 
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A  review  of  this  kind  tends  to  make  dull  reading.  It  is  based 
largely  on  quotations  from  statutes  which  have  been  repeatedly  amended  and 
revised,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  grasp  the  point  of  the  changes  made. 
Careful  attention  to  the  wording  of  each  quotation  is  necessary  and  even 
then,  the  story  will  perhaps  be  meaningful  only  to  those  who  are  already 
familiar  with  it  by  reason  of  previous  study  or  experience  over  a  period 
of  years. 

Early  Acts 

The  Dominion  Housing  Act  was  passed  in  1935.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  was  empowered  to  join  with  lending  institutions  in  making  loans 
Kto  assist  in  the  building  of  houses".  The  federal  portion  was  to  be  up  to 
one-quarter  of  the  loans,  or  20%  of  the  cost  of  construction  or  the  appraised 
value  of  the  house,  and  was  conditional  on  the  lending  institution  lending 
60%  of  the  cost  or  value.  The  federal  share  was  limited  to  a  total  of 
$10  million.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  Part  I  of  the  N.H.A.  under  which 
the  bulk  of  Canada’s  post-war  housing  has  been  built.  But  is  impact  at 
the  time  was  slight  and  it  was  repealed  and  replaced  in  1938  by  the  first 
National  Housing  Act. 

Meanwhile  the  Home  Improvement  Loans  Guaranteeing  Act  was  adopted 
in  1937,  under  which  the  federal  government  could  "guarantee  approved  lending 
institutions  against  losses  which  they  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  home 
improvement  loans  made  by  them."  The  federal  liability  was  limited  to  15% 
of  the  loans  made  by  any  one  institution,  and  the  total  loans  guaranteed 
were  not  to  exceed  $50  million,  with  a  federal  liability  of  $7^  million. 

This  was  the  framework  to  which  home  extension  loans  were  added  in  1944, 
in  terms  which  remain  substantially  unchanged  in  Part  IV  of  the  present 
National  Housing  Act.  The  federal  liability  is  now  limited  to  5%  of  the  loans 
made  and  a  total  of  $500  million  may  be  guaranteed. 

The  National  Housing  Act  of  1938  was  the  first  federal  act  to  refer 
to  public  housing  and  to  recognize  a  measure  of  federal  responsibility  for 
it.  The  preamble  setting  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  is  worth  quoting. 
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"WHEREAS  the  Dominion  Housing  Act,  1935,  has  encouraged  the 
building  of  housing  by  persons  of  moderate  incomes  but  the 
facilities  of  the  Act  have  not  been  largely  used  by  persons 
with  small  incomes  or  by  persons  living  in  small  or  remote 
communities ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  stimulate  the  construction  of 
houses  to  be  owned  by  persons  with  small  incomes  and  by  persons 
living  in  remote  or  small  communities;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  low  level  of  building  activity  during 
the  recent  depression,  the  employability  and  efficiency  of  the 
urban  population  may  be  adversely  affected  by  reason  of  congestion 
in  potential  slum  areas  and  of  overcrowding  in  housing  accommo¬ 
dation  which  falls  short  of  minimum  standards  of  health  and 
amenity;  and 

Whereas  such  decline  of  employability  and  efficiency  may  retard 
the  full  employment  of  the  working  population  living  under  such 
conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  providing  adequate  housing  accommodation 
at  rentals  within  the  capacity  of  low- income  groups  to  pay 
is,  in  its  aspects  of  public  health,  morals,  and  minimum  living 
conditions  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  provinces  and 
municipalities;  and 

Whereas,  nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  a 
limited  experiment  in  low-rental  housing  should  be  undertaken 
now,  creating  needed  employment  and  directing  public  attention 
to  the  importance  of  housing  problems  generally,  and  providing 
a  basis  of  experience  on  which  the  provinces  and  municipalities 
may  follow  sound  and  proven  policies  in  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  high  real  estate  taxes  have  been  a  factor  retarding 
the  construction  of  nex*  houses  and  it  is  therefore  desirable 
to  encourage  prospective  home  owners  to  construct  houses  for 
their  own  occupation  by  paying  a  proportion  of  the  municipal 
taxes  on  such  houses  for  a  limited  period." 


The  new  Act  continued  the  provisions  for  federal  participation 
in  housing  loans,  on  a  slightly  different  formula  and  to  a  total  of  $20  million. 
Part  III  of  the  new  Act  authorized  federal  payment  of  municipal  taxes  on  new 
houses  started  between  July  1,  1938  and  December  31,  1940,  to  the  extent 
of  100%  for  the  first  year,  50%  for  the  second  and  25%  for  the  third.  The 
conditions  attached  to  the  payment  are  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  time.  The  municipality,  if  it  ovmed  suitable 
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residential  lots,  had  to  sell  them  at  $50  each,  or  at  the  lowest  price 
at  which  it  was  allowed  to  sell,  to  persons  agreeing  to  build;  the 
construction  cost  of  the  house  was  not  to  exceed  $4,000;  the  municipality 
had  to  be  ''properly  performing  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  a 
municipality",  a  condition  which,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  must 
have  excluded  many  municipalities,  and  the  houses  were  to  be  owner- 
occupied. 

Part  II  of  the  Act  dealt  with  low-rental  housing.  It  envisaged 
two  types  of  housing  agencies*  local  housing  authorities,  defined  as 
"any  municipality,  society,  association,  corporation  or  commission  having 
authority  to  construct  housing  projects"  (including  limited  dividend 
housing  corporations)  and,  specifically,  limited  dividend  housing  corpora¬ 
tions  whose  dividends  were  then,  as  now,  limited  to  5%  per  year  or  less. 

The  housing  authority  was  thus  expected  to  be  either  public  or  private. 

Loans  by  the  federal  government  were  authorized,  to  a  total  of  $30  million, 
for  low-rental  housing  projects,  at  2%  interest  up  to  90%  of  the  cost  of 
construction  for  projects  undertaken  by  local  housing  authorities  and  at 
1-3/4 %  up  to  85%  for  limited  dividend  projects.  The  amount  of  the  loans 
was  limited  to  $2,400  per  unit  for  limited  dividend  projects  and  $2,700 
per  unit  for  projects  by  other  local  housing  authorities.  And  the 
conditions  of  the  loans  were  stringent. 

The  municipality  had  to  approve  of  the  project.  Evidence  of  need 
was  required.  The  area  in  which  the  project  x*as  to  be  built  had  to  be 
adequately  planned  or  zoned  to  assure  it  suitability  for  the  project  during 
the  term  of  the  loan.  Municipal  taxes  were  not  to  be  more  than  1%  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  there  was  to  be  no  tax  on  the  income  of  the  local  housinp 
authorities.  Loans  to  local  housing  authorities  other  than  limited  dividend 
corporations  had  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  province;  in  the  case  of  limited 
dividend  corporations,  the  municipality  had  to  agree,  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  make  payments  on  the  loan,  to  forego  taxes  either  in  full  or 
enough  to  enable  the  payments  to  be  made.  The  housing  authority  had  to 
undertake  to  collect  rents  promptly,  and  its  organization  and  management 
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had  to  be  such  as  to  assure  competent  and  independent  administration 
in  the  planning,  construction  and  operation  of  the  project,  which  had 
to  be  of  economical  and  suitable  design,  and  to  comprise  enough  houses 
to  ensure  economical  construction.  The  terms  of  the  land  acquisition  for 
the  project  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Minister.  The  powers  given  to 
the  housing  authority  by  its  charter  also  had  to  be  approved,  and  the 
Minister  had  to  be  satisfied  that  the  authority  had  or  was  "able  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  project.” 

Many  of  these  conditions  have  remained  in  the  N.H.A.  and  may  be  found  in 
the  present  Section  16  related  to  limited  dividend  housing. 

Finally,  the  project  had  to  be  leased  to  low-income  families, 
defined  as  families  whose  incomes  were  not  more  than  five  times  the  economic 
rental,  which  in  turn  was  defined  as  being  equal  to  9^%  per  year  of  the 
cost  of  construction  plus  taxes  -  10%%  in  all.  Hence,  assuming  that  $2,700 
would  indeed  cover  90%  of  construction  costs,  the  maximum  income  of  families 
eligible  for  the  housing  would  be  $1,575.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
the  rental  charged  must  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  total 
income  of  the  family,  and  that  the  aggregate  rental  roll  was  to  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  actual  carrying  charges  of  the  project,  meaning: 

(i)  interest  and  amortization  on  the  loan,  (ii)  taxes,  and  (iii)  all 
management  and  administrative  expenses  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
repairs,  maintenance  and  vacancies,  plus  (iv)  a  dividend  of  less  than  5% 
in  the  case  of  limited  dividend  projects.  A  nice  balance  of  rents  and 
tenants’  incomes  was  thus  called  for:  the  income  could  not  be  more  than 
five  times  the  rent,  the  rent  could  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
income,  while  total  rents  had  to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  project  self- 
liquidating.  Where  however  the  resulting  rents  were  found  to  be  "burdensome' 
the  Act  allowed  the  Minister  to  approve  an  agreement  between  the  local 
housing  authority  and  the  municipality  and/or  province  under  which  the 
municipality  or  province  would  make  'periodic  additional  contributions  to 
allow  for  further  reduction  of  rentals".  No  federal  contribution  was 
authorized. 
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Loans  to  any  one  city  were  limited  to  the  percentage  of  the 
$30  million  total  which  its  population  constituted  of  Canada's  total  urban 
population,  according  to  the  1931  Census.  It  was  thus  assumed  that  each 
city’s  need  was  in  proportion  to  its  size  -  perhaps  not  an  unreasonable 
assumption  -  and  that  each  could  find  or  establish  an  authority  equally 
competent  and  financially  able  to  meet  the  requirements  and  tackle  the 
problems  involved.  At  a  time  when  there  was  a  complete  lack  of  experience 
in  public  housing  in  Canada,  and  when  most  municipalities,  and  provinces  too, 
were,  compared  with  the  federal  government,  in  dire  financial  straits,  this 
was  wide  of  the  mark.  The  experiment  proved  limited  indeed.  It  was  not 
until  ten  years  later,  three  years  after  the  second  World  War  and  major 
revisions  to  the  Act,  that  the  first  public  housing  project  in  Canada  was 
started,  and  eleven  years  before  the  first  tenants  moved  into  Toronto's 
Regent  Park  North. 

The  National  Rousing  Act,  1944 

A  new  National  Housing  Act  was  adopted  in  19 44.  It  had  a  long 
title  but  no  preamble:  ’An  Act  to  Promote  the  Construction  of  new  Houses, 
the  Repair  and  Modernization  of  existing  Houses,  the  Improvement  of  Housing 
and  Living  Conditions  and  the  Expansion  of  Employment  in  the  Post-War 
Period.'  It  affected  urban  renewal  in  several  ways.  Part  I  continued  the 
loan  provisions  "to  assist  in  the  construction  of  houses"  for  individual 
ownership,  and  Part  II  extended  them  "to  assist  the  construction  of  rental 
housing  projects".  Approved  lending  institutions  were  authorized  to  make 
loans  jointly  with  the  federal  government  up  to  80%  of  the  lending  value  of 
the  projects,  at  %%  interest  and  for  a  term  of  20  or  in  exceptional  cases 
25  years. 


Sections  9  and  11  of  the  new  Act  were  deci  gned  to  promote  low 
and  moderate  rental  projects.  Under  the  first,  loans  could  bo  made  to 
limited  dividend  corporations  for  the  construction  of  low-rental  projects, 
or  for  "the  purchase  of  existing  buildings  with  the  land  upon  which  they 
are  situate  and  their  conversion  into  a  low-rental  housing  project." 
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The  loan  could  be  up  to  90%  of  the  lending  value  of  the  project,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  3%  and  the  term  up  to  50  years.  Economic  rental  was  redefined 
as  equal  to  12%  of  construction  costs,  while  tenants  continued  to  be  limited 
to  families  whose  incomes  were  equal  to  or  less  than  five  times  the  rent. 
However,  with  the  larger  loans,  increased  costs  and  the  higher  percentage 
factor,  the  maximum  income  of  eligible  families  was  of  course  raised. 

Under  Section  11,  insurance  companies  were  authorized  to  invest 
up  to  5%  of  their  total  assets  "in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  construction 
thereon  of  a  low-cost  or  medium-cost  rental  housing  project,  including  such 
buildings  or  such  accommodation  for  retail  stores,  shops,  offices  and  other 
commercial  services,  but  not  including  hotels,  as  the  company  may  deem 
proper  and  suitable  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants.”  The  rents  could 
be  such  as  to  ensure  a  minimum  gross  return  of  5%  on  the  investment  while 
a  minimum  net  return  of  2^%  was  guaranteed.  At  the  same  time,  the  Minister 
could  prescribe  maximum  average  costs  per  room  or  per  family  housing  unit, 
or  per  person  to  be  housed.  Net  return  was  defined  in  1945  as  total 
revenues  less  expenses,  "including  provision  for  taxes,  insurance,  repairs 
and  maintenance,  interest  and  an  amount  sufficient  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  project,  including  the  cost  of  the  land,  over  the  life 
of  the  project."  Gross  return  excludes  amortization  of  the  cost  of  land. 

The  guaranteed  rate  of  return  was  increased  to  3%  in  1954.  The  aggregate 
of  insurance  company  investments  to  be  guaranteed  was  set  at  $125  million 
in  1946  and  has  remained  unchanged  since. 

The  provisions  of  the  Home  Improvement  Loan  Guarantees  Act  were 
incorporated  into  the  1944  N.R.A.,  and  were  broadened  to  include  home  ex¬ 
tension  loans.  Home  improvement  loans  remained  at  $2,000  per  dwelling, 
whereas  $3,000  could  be  borrowed  for  an  extension,  plus  $1,000  for  improve¬ 
ments  or  extension  for  each  additional  unit  in  multi-family  dwellings .  The 
rate  of  interest  was  5%  and  the  loans  were  to  be  repaid  in  five  years,  or 
three  if  less  than  $1,000.  The  term  has  since  been  extended  to  ten  years 
and  the  rate  of  interest  is  of  course  higher.  More  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  the  amount  which  can  now  be  borrowed  for  home  improvements  is  greater 
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than  for  home  extensions  -  $4,000  versus  $3,750  for  the  first  family  unit 
and  $1,500  versus  $1,250  for  each  additional  unit;  these  amounts  were  set 
in  1961. 

Finally,  section  12  of  the  1944  Act  provided: 


Section  12 

(1)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  clearance,  replanning,  rehabilitation 
and  modernization  of  slum  areas  or  blighted  or  substandard 
areas  in  any  municipality,  the  Minister  (of  Finance),  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  may  make  grants  to  a 
municipality  in  order  to  assist  in  defraying  the  cost  to 

such  municipa;itv  of  acquiring  and  clearing,  whether  by  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings  or  otherwise,  an  area  of  land  suitable 
as  a  location  for  low-cost  or  moderate-cost  rental  housing 
project. 

(2)  A  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  if 

(a)  the  land  is  acquired  and  cleared  and  is  to  be  developed 
in  accordance  or  in  harmony  with  an  official  community 
plan,  satisfactory  to  the  Minister; 

(b)  the  land  is  sold  by  the  municipality  to  a  limited  dividend 
housing  corporation  or  a  life  insurance  company  which  has 
agreed  to  construct  thereon  a  rental  housing  project 
under  the  provisions  of  section  nine  or  section  eleven, 
respectively,  of  this  Act,  at  a  price  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  will  enable  the  family  housing 
units  to  be  provided  by  the  rental  housing  project  to  be 
leased  to  tenants  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis;  and 

(c)  the  acquisition  and  clearing  of  the  land  by  the 
municipality  have  been  approved  by  the  government 
of  the  province  concerned. 

(3)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall  exceed  one-half  of  the 
amount  by  xdiich  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  clearance  of  the 
land,  including  cost  of  condemnation  proceedings,  if  any, 
exceeds  the  cost  at  which  the  land  so  acquired  and  cleared 
is  sold  to  a  limited  dividend  housing  corporation  or  an 
insurance  company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  thereon 

a  rental  housing  project,  and  no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  the  remainder  of  the  excess  is  borne 
by  the  municipality  or  jointly  by  the  municipality  and 
the  government  of  the  province  in  which  the  municipality 
is  situated. 
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The  reference  here  to  urban  renewal  Is  explicit.  Moreover,  while 

the  1938  Act  authorized  loans  to  local  housing  authorities,  whether  public 
or  private,  no  assistance  by  way  of  grants  for  land  acquisition  or  clearance 
was  provided.  Now  $20  million  was  allocated  for  this  purpose,  and  the  grant 
was  up  to  one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
clearance  and  the  sale  of  the  land  to  a  limited  dividend  or  life  insurance 
company.  In  short,  the  emphasis  was  on  private  enterprise,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  find  the  residential  renewal  of  blighted  or  substandard  areas 
sufficiently  attractive  if  sites  acquired  and  cleared  by  municipalities  were 
sold  at  a  large  enough  ''write-down'"  in  cost. 

As  it  turned  out,  municipalities  have  been  less  than  vigorous  in 
the  acquisition  and  clearance  of  slums,  and  no  land  was  ever  sold  to  a 
private  company.  In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  only  one  of  the  24  private 
limited  dividend  projects  has  been  in  a  previously  built-up  area,  on  land 
which  was  not  publicly  acquired,  while  in  the  case  of  Regent  Park  North, 
the  City's  Housing  Authority  was  conveniently  deemed  to  be  a  limited  dividend 
company.  In  1956,  the  City  did  establish  a  Limited  Dividend  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  wholly  owned  by  the  Authority,  which  has  built  a  total  of  1,244  units 
in  five  renewal  projects. 

The  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  was  established  in 
1945  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  government  in  all  matters  relating  to 
housing,  and  was  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Resources  and 
Development.  In  1946  this  was  changed  to  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
and  Supply  (C.D.  Howe),  and  the  Corporation  was  given  the  power  to  "acquire 
housing  units  and  convert  them." 

Under  the  amendments  in  1948  to  the  National  Housing  Act,  all  the 
assets  of  Wartime  Housing  Ltd.  were  transferred  to  C.M.H.C.  and  the  power 
given  in  1946  was  extended  to  allow  the  Corporation  to: 

Section  37(1) 

(a)  acquire  land  or  housing  projects  by  way  of  purchase,  lease 
or  otherwise: 
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(b)  install  services  in  and  effect  improvements  to  or  in  respect 
of  land  acquired  by  it  and  develop  and  lay  out  such  land 
for  housing  purposes: 

(c)  construct,  convert,  or  improve  housing  projects;  and 

(d)  acquire  building  materials  and  equipment  and  other  personal 
property  for  use  in  connection  with  housing  projects. 

This  text  still  stands.  Substantial  areas  of  undeveloped  land 
were  acquired  and,  if  more  extensive,  they  might  have  been  used  appreciably 
to  lessen  the  impact  on  urban  development  of  rising  land  values.  The  power 
to  acquire  built-up  urban  land  could  also  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  renewal  of  residential  areas;  the  Corporation  however,  in  view  perhaps 
of  federal-provincial  relations  and  the  overall  division  of  powers  in  this 
field,  has  not  used  this  power. 

The  1948  amendments  also  introduced  the  guarantee  of  an  annual 
return  of  rentals  to  builders  of  housing  projects;  this  is  now  contained 
in  Section  14  of  the  N.H.A.  A  project  must  contain  at  least  eight  "family 
housing  units"  and  the  guarantee  is  for  85%  of  the  rentals,  which  are 
determined  by  C.M.R.C.  and  must  not  be  exceeded  for  the  first  three  years. 

In  return  for  the  guarantee,  the  builder  must  pay  the  Corporation  1-3/4% 
of  the  amount  guaranteed  if  it  is  for  10  years ,  2%  if  it  is  for  20  years 
and  2*s%  if  it  is  for  30  years.  The  amendments  also  authorized  approved 
lending  institutions  to  lend  up  to  85%  of  the  estimated  cost  of  projects 
whose  rentals  are  guaranteed. 

The  Ontario  Planning  and  Development  Act.  1946 

As  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  conditions  for  public  housing  loans 
laid  down  in  the  1938  National  Housing  Act  was  that  the  area  in  which  the 
project  was  to  be  built  had  to  be  adequately  planned  or  zoned  to  assure 
its  suitability  for  the  project.  Under  the  1944  Act,  land  acquired  and 
cleared  had  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  an  official  community  plan 
satisfactory  to  the  Minister.  Planning  and  zoning  powers  in  Ontario  go 
back  many  years,  but  their  relation  to  housing  projects  and  possible  urban 
renewal  was  made  explicit  for  the  first  time  in  the  Planning  and  Development 
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Act  adopted  in  19 46.  This  statute  enabled  a  municipality  concerned  with 
housing  to  choose  between  two  courses  of  action,  while  Section  22 
specifically  referred  to  the  condition  of  federal  loans  and  grants  just 
mentioned. 


1.  In  this  Act, 

(c)  "housing  project"  shall  mean  a  project  designed  to 

furnish  housing  accommodation  together  with  any  public 
space,  recreational  facilities  and  commercial  space  or 
buildings  appropriate  thereto; 

15(1)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  any  feature  of  the  official 

plan  a  municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  may 
at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time? 

(a)  acquire  land  within  the  municipality; 

(b)  hold  land  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  within  the 
municipality;  or 

(c)  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  land  so  acquired 
or  held  when  no  longer  required. 

16(1)  For  the  purpose  of  a  housing  project  a  municipality,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister,  may 

(a)  acquire  land  within  the  municipality.? 

(b)  hold  land  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  within  the 
municipality;  or 

(c)  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  land  so  acquired  or 
held  for  a  nominal  or  other  consideration  to  any  person 
or  governmental  authority  having  power  to  undertake 
housing  projects. 

17.  The  provisions  of  The  Municipal  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  under  section  15  or  16. 

21.  A  municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  person  or  governmental  authority 
for  sharing  or  contributing  to  the  capital  cost  or  the 
maintenance  cost  of  housing  projects. 

22.  A  municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  person  or  governmental 
authority  undertaking  a  housing  project  to  provide  that 
certain  specified  uses  of  land  in  a  specified  area 
surrounding  the  project  will  be  maintained  for  the  period 
specified  in  the  agreement. 
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This  constitutes  the  Ontario  counterpart  to  Section  12  of  the 

1944  N.H.A.  cited  above.  A  municipality  wishing  to  assist  public  or  private 
low  or  moderate  rental  housing  was  authorized  by  Section  16  to  acquire  land 
and  then  sell  or  lease  it  to  a  public  or  private  limited  dividend  corporation 
or  to  an  insurance  company.  The  cost  of  acquisition  and  write-down  could 
be  shared  with  the  federal  government;  no  provincial  contribution  was  as  yet 
contemplated.  This  power,  and  the  sharing  of  costs,  was  used  for  Toronto's 
Regent  Park  North  and  later  in  respect  to  the  City's  Limited  Dividend 
Housing  Corporation.  The  power  under  Section  15  has  not  been  used  in 
connection  with  renewal  (if  at  all) ,  partly  because  official  plans  have 
until  recently  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  renewal,  more  importantly 
because  action  under  this  section  would  not  have  qualified  for  financial 
assistance  from  senior  governments. 

1948-1952 

By  1952  several  steps  had  been  taken  to  achieve  a  better  inte¬ 
gration  of  federal  and  provincial  legislation.  In  1948,  the  Ontario  Housing 
Development  Act  was  passed.  This  contained  the  first  mention  of  urban 
redevelopment  to  be  found  in  Ontario's  statutes,  in  the  definition  of 
building  development-; 

,?A  project  designed  to  furnish  housing  accommodation  with 
or  without  public  buildings,  recreational  facilities, 
industrial  and  commercial  buildings  cr  space  appropriate 
therefor,  and  includes  a  plan  for  the  redevelopment  of 
land  devoted  to  urban  uses  designed  to  increase  and 
improve  the  housing  accommodation  thereon." 

This  definition  remained  unchanged  until  1962,  when  the  latter  part 
was  amended  to  read  "a  plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  land  in  blighted  or 
substandard  areas  in  any  municipality." 

The  definition  is  significant  for  three  reasons;  It  clearly 
relates  urban  renewal  to  housing;  clearance  and  housing,  at  a  higher  density, 
are  implied.  It  is  found  in  an  act  concerned  with  housing,  not  urban 
renewal;  the  first  reference  to  urban  redevelopment  in  the  Planning  Act 
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came  later.  And  the  Act  itself  was  the  first  statutory  recognition  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  government  to  assist  in  the  field 
of  housing. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  government  to  make  grants  in  aid  of 
building  developments,  and  to  advance  or  guarantee  moneys  advanced  to 
building  development  corporations .  Municipalities  were  given  the  same 
power,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Province,  and  could  issue  debentures 
accordingly . 

In  1949,  further  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act  added  to 
the  federal  government’s  participation  in  public  housing.  A  new  Section 
35  provided  that: 

Section  35(1) 

The  corporation  (C.M.H.C.)  may,  pursuant  to  agreements  made 
between  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  government  of  any 
province,  undertake  jointly  with  the  government  of  the 
province  or  any  agency  thereof  projects  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  development  of  land  for  housing  purposes  and  for 
the  construction  of  houses  for  sale  or  for  rent. 

This  section  meant  direct  federal  participation  and  initiative 
in  public  housing.  It  contained  no  reference  to  loans  or  grants  to  assist 
in  acquiring  land,  or  to  projects  initiated  by  local  housing  authorities 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Instead,  C.M.H.C.  would  undertake,  jointly  with 
a  province  or  any  provincial  agency,  to  build  public  housing.  Under 
subsection  (2) ,  the  Corporation  was  to  furnish  75%  of  the  capital  cost 
and  to  share  75%-25%  in  any  profits  or  losses  of  a  project.  This  was  the 
first  direct  federal  assistance  to  public  housing. 

Next,  the  Ontario  Housing  Development  Act  was  amended  in  1950 
to  permit  the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  to  make  agreements  with 
the  federal  government  "respecting  joint  projects  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  land  for  housing  purpoocs  and  for  the  construction  of  houses 
for  sale  or  for  rent  as  contemplated  in  the  National  Housing  Act."  At  the 
same  time,  the  provincial  government  was  empowered  to: 
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Section  6(2) 

constitute  corporations  with  such  powers  and  duties  as 
are  deemed  expedient  to  carry  out  any  of  the  terms  of 
an  agreement,  including  power  to  plan,  construct  and 
manage  any  joint  housing  project  ...  and  power  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  land  in  its  own  name. 


The  power  to  acquire  land  for  federal-provincial  housing  projects  was  thus 
first  given  to  housing  corporations  constituted  to  carry  out  agreements 
with  the  federal  government.  In  1952  this  power  was  also  given  directly 
to  the  Minister,  and  included  the  power  to  expropriate. 


Finally,  the  National  Housing  Act  was  again  revised  in  1952-53, 
taking  into  account  perhaps  these  provisions  of  the  Ontario  and  perhaps 
other  provincial  acts.  Section  12  was  greatly  modified  in  form,  but 
relatively  little  in  content.  Subsection  (1)  now  read  as  follows  -  the 
19A4  text  is  on  page  22: 


Section  12(1) 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  clearance,  replanning,  rehabi¬ 
litation  and  modernization  of  blighted  or  substandard  areas 
in  any  municipality,  the  Minister,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  in  Council,  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  municipality  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  grant 
to  the  municipality  in  order  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
cost  to  the  municipality  of  acquiring  and  clearing, 
whether  by  condemnation  proceedings  or  otherwise,  an 
area  of  land  suitable  either  as  a  location  for  a  low-cost 
or  moderate-cost  rental  housing  project,  or  for  any  federal, 
provincial  or  municipal  public  purpose." 


The  requirement  in  the  1944  Act  that  the  re-use  of  the  area  had 
to  be  for  housing  was  relaxed.  The  amendment  provided  that  either  the 
area  itself,  "or  some  other  area  of  a  size  sufficient  to  house  at  least 
the  same  number  of  persons  as  are  living  in  the  area  to  be  cleared",  had 
to  be  sold  for  housing.  Another  change  was  that,  whereas  formerly  the 
land  had  to  be  sold  to  a  limited  dividend  or  insurance  company,  now  a 
second  choice  was  provided,  namely: 
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(ii)  to  the  government  of  the  province  in  which  the  area 
is  situated  and  the  Corporation  jointly  for  the 
construction  thereon  of  a  rental  housing  project 
under  Section  35.*’ 


This  last  was  evidently  complementary  to  the  1949  amendments  to 
the  N.H.A.  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ontario  Housing  Development  Act  on  the 
other.  The  series  of  changes  taken  together  were  clearly  in  the  direction 
of  housing,  more  especially  public  housing,  with  some  leeway  arising  from 
the  possible  sale  of  alternative  land,  leaving  the  acauired  land  available 
for  other  uses. 

Redevelopment  Under  the  Planning  Act,  1952 

Amendments  in  1952  to  the  Ontario  Planning  Act  gave  a  new  and 
potentially  much  broader  scope  to  municipal  renewal  action.  Urban  renewal 
as  such  was  given  its  first  statutory  definition.  The  amendments  included 
the  following  interpretations  and  powers: 


Section  16A 

(1)  (a)  '‘redevelopment”  means  the  planning  or  replanning,  design 

or  redesign,  clearance,  development,  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation,  or  any  of  them,  of  a  redevelopment  area, 
and  the  provision  of  such  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  public,  recreational,  institutional, 
religious,  charitable  or  other  uses,  buildings,  works, 
improvements  or  facilities,  or  spaces  therefor,  as  may 
be  appropriate  or  necessary; 

(b)  "redevelopment  area”  means  an  area  within  a  municipality, 
the  redevelopment  of  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  council 
is  desirable  because  of  age,  dilapidation,  over-crowding, 
faulty  arrangement,  unsuitability  of  buildings  or  for 
any  other  reasons; 


(c)  "redevelopment  plan”  means  a  general  scheme,  including 
supporting  maps  and  texts,  approved  by  the  Municipal 
Board  for  the  redevelopment  of  a  redevelopment  area. 


(2)  The  council  of  a  municipality  that  has  an  official  plan  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  by  bylaw  designate  an 
area  within  the  municipality  as  a  redevelopment  area. 
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(3)  When  a  bylaw  has  been  passed  and  approved  under  subsection  2, 

the  municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  may, 

(a)  acquire  land  within  the  redevelopment  area; 

(b)  hold  land  acquired  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the 
bylaw  within  the  redevelopment  area;  and 

(c)  clear,  grade  or  otherwise  prepare  the  land  for  re¬ 
development  . 

(8)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  redevelopment  plan,  the 

municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  may, 

(a)  construct  buildings  on  land  acquired  or  held  by  it  in 
the  redevelopment  area  in  conformity  with  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  plan,  and  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of 

any  such  buildings  and  the  land  appurtenant  thereto* 

(b)  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  land  acquired 
or  held  by  it  in  the  redevelopment  area  to  any  person 
or  governmental  authority  for  use  in  conformity  with 
the  redevelopment  plan. 

Here  the  notion  of  designation  appears  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  no  reference  or  limitation  to  housing.  It  was  under  this  legislation 
that  the  Wood-Wellesley  area  in  Toronto  was  designated  and  a  number  of 
proposals  were  made  by  developers  involving  the  designation  and  acquisition 
of  land  which  was  then  to  be  made  available  to  them  for  residential  and/or 
non-residential  renewal.  Some  of  these  proposals  are  examined  in  Chapter  III. 

Broad  as  it  was,  there  was  a  critical  drawback  to  this  legislation: 
there  was  still  no  provincial  commitment  to  assist  financially,  outside  the 
field  of  housing,  and  essentially  the  same  limitation  remained  in  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Few  municipalities  attempted  to  use  the  legislation  in 
its  full  scope  and  ministerial  approval  was  also,  after  some  unfortunate 
experiences,  given  with  caution.  The  N.H.A.  amendments  which  followed  in 
the  next  few  years,  while  appearing  further  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
legislation,  may  have  facilitated  its  more  effective  application. 

N.H.A.  Amendments,  1954  and  1956 

The  National  Housing  Act  was  completely  revised  in  1954.  The 
principle  cf  mortgage  insurance  was  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Part  III 
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was  entitled  Housing  Redevelopment  (formerly  Rural  Housing) ,  and  reproduced 
without  change  Section  12  as  amended  in  1952-53.  But  the  section  was 
substantially  altered  in  the  amendments  of  1956,  and  Part  III  re-entitled 
Urban  Redevelopment.  The  words  "or  for  any  federal,  provincial  or  municipal 
purpose"  were  dropped.  Instead  of  only  sale  of  the  cleared  area  being 
contemplated,  agreements  were  to  provide; 


Section  23(4) 

(d)  for  the  manner,  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  lease, 
retention,  exchange  or  other  disposition  of  the  area 
or  any  part  thereof;  (and) 

(f)  for  payment  to  the  Corporation  of  a  share  of  the  revenue 
from  the  project  or  the  proceeds  of  sale  or  other  dis¬ 
position  thereof  proportionate  to  the  contributions 
made  (up  to  one-half  of  the  cost)  under  Subsection  (2) . 


Subsection  (3)  laid  down  four  conditions  for  the  payment  of  grants; 

(a)  the  province  had  to  approve  of  the  acquisition  and 
clearance; 

(b)  the  costs,  less  the  amount  contributed  by  C.M.H.C.,  had 
to  be  borne  by  the  municipality  or  jointly  by  the  muni¬ 
cipality  and  the  province; 

(c)  the  families  to  be  dispossessed  had  to  be  offered 
accommodation  in  a  limited  dividend  housing  project, 
an  insurance  housing  project  or  a  public  housing 
project,  and 

*'(d)  a  substantial  part  of  the  area  at  the  time  of  acquisition 
was,  or  after  redevelopment  will  be,  used  for  residential 
purposes." 


The  third  of  these  replaced  the  former  requirement  to  sell  the 
land  acquired,  or  other  equivalent  land,  for  housing  purposes.  The  fourth 
underlined  what  the  main  content  of  urban  redevelopment  was  to  be. 


Section  36  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  relating  to  public  housing 
and  originally  adopted  in  1949,  was  also  revised  in  1954  and  put  in  a  new 


Part  VI  -  Federal-Provincial  Projects.  It  too  remained  substantially  the 
same.  But  the  power  given  to  limited  dividend  companies  already  in  1944 
was  now  partly  given  also  in  respect  of  public  housing:  C.M.K.C.  and  a 
province  or  agency  thereof  could  undertake  jointly  "projects  for  the 
acquisition,  improvement  and  conversion  for  housing  purposes  of  existing 
buildings”,  but  only  if  the  buildings  were  "situated  in  an  area  specified 
in  an  agreement  between  the  province,  the  municipality  in  that  province  and 
the  Corporation  as  an  urban  renewal  area." 

This  was  the  first  mention  in  the  N.H.A.  of  an  urban  renewal  area, 
although  no  interpretation  was  given  until  1964.  Nor  was  the  limitation  of 
the  above  power  to  renewal  areas  removed  until  then . 

Ever  since  1935  provision  had  been  made  for  research  into  housing 
conditions  and  related  matters.  Originally,  the  research  was  to  be  done 
by  the  Economic  Council  established  in  the  same  year,  of  which  the  Prime 
Minister  was  the  Chairman.  Part  V  of  the  1944  Act  was  entitled  Housing 
Pvesearch  and  Community  Planning,  under  which  the  scope  of  the  research 
was  greatly  enlarged.  Finally,  in  1956  a  new  paragraph  was  added,  autho¬ 
rizing  C.M.K.C.  to: 

Section  33(1) 

(h)  make  arrangements  with  a  province  or  a  municipality, 

with  the  approval  of  the  government  of  the  province,  to 
conduct  special  studies  relating  to  the  condition  of 
urban  areas,  to  means  of  improving  housing,  to  the  need 
for  additional  housing  or  for  urban  redevelopment. 

The  traditional  emphasis  on  housing  is  evident.  A  new  section  was 
added  to  the  Ontario  Planning  Act  in  1960  (see  below)  under  which  municipal¬ 
ities  could  make  agreements  with  C.M.K.C.  pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  in 
1962  a  similar  provision  with  respect  to  research  x*as  included  in  the  Ontario 
Housing  Development  Act,  under  which  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop¬ 
ment  could: 
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Section  2(3) 

(a)  make  grants  in  aid  of  studies  into  housing  conditions  or 
any  matter  relating  to  housing  in  Ontario;  and 

(b)  make  grants  and  otherwise  assist  the  house  building 
industry  in  Ontario  by  stimulating  and  encouraging 
research,  education  and  constructive  competition  within 
the  industry. 

Taking  the  legislation  as  a  whole  as  it  stood  in  1956,  the  need 
to  provide  accommodation  for  families  displaced  by  renewal  meant  that  the 
use  after  renewal  would  in  all  probability  also  be  residential.  It  was  a 
rare  municipality  which  could  prove  that  "decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing 
accommodation  ...  at  rentals  that  . . .  are  fair  and  reasonable”  was  available 
without  having  to  provide  it  either  on  the  site  or  nearby  at  the  time  of 
clearance.  If  private  enterprise  was  to  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
urban  renewal  under  the  legislation,  most  municipalities  we re  faced  with 
the  need  to  proceed  concurrently  with  public  or  limited  dividend  housing 
projects  under  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  N.H.A. 

Ontario  Redevelopment  Policy 

In  1958  the  Ontario  government  decided  to  share  in  the  cost  of 
land  acquisition  and  clearance  by  contributing  half  of  the  municipal 
portion,  i.e.  25%  of  the  total.  The  stated  purpose  was  ”to  assist  in  pro¬ 
viding  better  housing  conditions”  in  conformity  with  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  the  Ontario  Housing  Development  Act.  Since  the  purpose  of  these 
acts  was  “primarily  and  fundamentally  to  assist  in  the  betterment  of  housing”, 
aid  would  be  given  only  where  the  ultimate  use  of  the  land  was  to  be  for 
housing.  In  the  following  year.  Premier  Frost  announced  a  change,  which  he 
explained  as  folloxtfs: 

“Last  September  it  was  announced  by  the  Government  that  the 
Province  would  participate  in  redevelopment  projects  by 
contributing  25%  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  clearance 
of  a  redevelopment  site  where  the  ultimate  use  of  that  site 
was  to  be  for  housing.  It  has  now  been  decided  to  broaden 
this  policy. 
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It  is  now  proposed  to  widen  the  use  to  which  redeveloped 
land  can  be  put  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  acts.  In  other  words,  the  new  provision  will  permit 
greater  flexibility  and  discretion  in  the  type  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  which  can  be  undertaken.  Under  this  proposal  the 
Province  will  participate  in  redevelopment  projects  where 
a  substantial  part  of  the  area  to  be  redeveloped  at  the  time 
of  the  acquisition  was,  or  after  redevelopment  will  be,  used 
for  residential  purposes.  The  effect  x^ill  be  that  it  will 
allow  the  municipalities  more  latitude  in  the  use  of  redeveloped 
land,  which,  in  itself,  will  be  an  assistance  to  them  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  xd.th  housing  projects. 

Under  this  new  provincial  policy,  redevelopment  projects  can  be 
undertaken  where  the  ultimate  use  is  for  industrial  or  commercial 
purposes  rather  than  for  housing.  Additionally,  a  site  presently 
consisting  of  commercial  or  industrial  or  mixed  use  can  be 
redeveloped  for  housing  with  provincial  and  federal  assistance. 

In  both  cases,  the  general  result  of  the  redevelopment  is  to 
improve  housing  conditions,  at  the  same  time  providing  the 
flexibility  that  the  land  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  best  adapted. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  create  new  and  better 
housing  on  the  same  or  on  another  site.  If  on  another  site,  then 
existing  lands  can  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes.  Every  project  submitted  to  the 
Government  will  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  existing  and 
proposed  redevelopment  plans  may  be  re-assessed  in  accordance 
with  this  policy." 


The  redevelopment  plan  of  the  Bluewater  area  in  Sarnia,  discussed 
in  the  next  Chapter,  was  one  of  the  plans  re-assessed.  In  fact,  the 
Bluewater  area  was  a  principal  reason  for  Premier  Frost's  statement. 


The  Planning  Act  was  re-enacted  in  1955.  The  principal  change 
was  that  Sections  15  and  16  quoted  earlier  were  transferred  to  the  Fousing 
Development  Act.  The  definition  of  redevelopment  remained  as  before, 
while  Section  16A  became  Section  20.  Subsection  8(a)  was  amended  slightly 
by  adding  the  words  underlined: 


(a)  construct,  repair,  rehabilitate  or  improve  buildings  on 
land  acquired  or  held  by  it  in  the  redevelopment  area  . . . 
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in  1960  two  new  sections  were  added  to  the  Act  -  Sections  21  and 
22,  the  second  giving  statutory  expression  to  Premier  Frost's  statement 
of  the  year  before. 

Section  21 

A  municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  governmental  authority, 
or  any  agency  thereof  created  by  statute,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  studies  relating  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
municipality  or  any  part  thereof. 

Section  22 

The  Minister,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  and  a  municipality  may  enter  into  agreement 
providing  for  payment  to  the  municipality  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  approved  by 

the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  to  assist  in  the  re¬ 

development  of  a  redevelopment  area  as  defined  in  section  20. 

Housing  Standard  Bylaws 

An  important  addition  to  municipal  powers  under  the  Planning  Act 
was  made  in  1964.  A  net?  Section  30a  authorizes  local  councils  to  pass 
bylaws  prescribing  standards  for  the  maintenance  and  occupancy  of  resi¬ 
dential  property,  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  properties  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  standards  and  for  requiring  the  repair  or  clearance  of 
properties  which  are  below  the  standards.  No  compensation  is  payable. 
Housing  standard  bylaws  are  conditional  on  the  existence  of  an  official 
plan  which  includes  provisions  relating  to  housing  conditions,  and  Municipal 
Board  approval  is  required.  Special  enabling  legislation  had  been  passed 

earlier  giving  the  cities  of  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Windsor  the  power  to 

adopt  and  enforce  such  bylaws.  These  bylaws  may  offer  a  solution  (the 
efficacy  of  which  will  be  determined  only  through  application)  to  the 
problems  of  conservation  and  rehabilitation  in  areas  where  stronger  measures 
are  as  yet  unnecessary"  they  may  also,  if  stringently  enforced,  involve 
compulsory  repair  or  demolition  of  large  numbers  of  already  deteriorated 
buildings  at  the  owners'  expense. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  Planning  Act,  municipalities  have  the  power, 
subject  to  provincial  approval,  to  initiate  action  relating  to  virtually 
all  forms  of  urban  renewal.  But  the  narrower  scope  of  federal  legislation 
and  accompanying  financial  support,  together  with  the  limitation  of  provincial 
policy  and  financial  contributions  as  stated  by  Premier  Frost,  prevented 
the  municipalities  from  using  this  power  for  comprehensive  renewal  measures, 
until  the  National  Housing  Act  was  again  revised  in  1964. 

The  National  Housing  Act,  1964 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the  1964  amendments : 

1.  A  definition  of  urban  renewal  areas,  and  of  urban  renewal  schemes,  was 
given  for  the  first  time.  They  are  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

2.  The  improvement  and  rehabilitation  of  privately  owned  housing  and  of 
municipal  services  was  recognized  as  part  of  urban  renewal,  at  least 
in  renewal  areas. 

3.  The  requirement  that  a  substantial  part  of  an  area  must  be  residential, 
either  before  or  after  renewal,  was  dropped. 

4.  C.N.H.C.  may  now  undertake  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
preparing  urban  renewal  schemes,  including  the  cost  of  all  necessary 
economic,  social  and  engineering  research  and  planning. 

5.  In  addition  to  contributing  one-half  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
clearance  as  before,  C.M.H.C.  may  now  also  contribute  one-half  of 

the  cost  of  installing  municipal  services,  other  than  public  buildings, 
in  renewal  areas  and  one-half  of  the  cost  of  employing  staff  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  and  clearance  of  land,  to  assist 
owners  of  property  affected  by  a  renewal  scheme  to  adjust  to  its 
implementation,  and  to  assist  dispossessed  residents  in  relocating. 


6. 


The  Corporation  may  make  loans  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  half  of  the  cost 
which  it  has  not  paid  as  contributions  to  the  items  under  (5). 
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These  loans  must  however  be  secured  by  provincial  or  municipal 
debentures . 


7 .  Insurable  loans  may  now  be  made  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of 
existing  housing  in  renewal  areas  to  fit  it  into  a  renewal  scheme? 
the  loan  may  be  up  to  85%  of  the  lending  value  of  the  housing  as 
improved,  and  for  a  term  of  25  years.  Outside  renewal  areas,  home 
improvement  loans  are  more  limited  in  amount  and  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  at  most. 


All  of  these  changes  are  under  Part  III  of  the  Act,  re-entitled 
Urban  Renewal.  The  Minister  explained  some  of  the  points  to  the  House. 


"For  the  first  time  federal  legislation  is  put  forward 
which  will  encourage  and  assist  municipalities,  with 
appropriate  provincial  authorization  and  supervision,  to 
conduct  broad  programs  of  urban  renewal.  Since  the 
early  1940* s  -  1944  I  believe  -  the  Tlational  Housing  Act 
has  offered  aid  to  municipalities  to  acquire  and  clear 
worn  out  or  substandard  areas  for  urban  redevelopment. 

The  federal  government  has  been  willing  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  buying  and  clearing  blighted  property,  but 
there  is  a  string  attached  to  the  existing  legislation. 

It  can  only  be  done  so  long  as  there  is  housing  before 
or  after  on  the  cleared  site. 

"The  plans  included  in  the  proposed  new  legislation  call 
for  the  redevelopment  of  areas  which  would  lead  to  the 
construction  of  public  housing  in  some  areas  as  well  as 
commercial  development  in  the  same  areas. 

"The  development  of  fine  cities  in  Canada  requires  that 
municipalities  be  able  to  clear  areas  of  blight  and  slums, 
whatever  their  present  use  may  be,  whether  it  is  commercial, 
industrial  or  residential. 

"The  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing  blighted  areas  is  presently 
shared  50-50  by  the  federal  and  municipal  governments,  although 
in  some  provinces  the  provincial  government  bears  part  of 
the  municipal  share.  The  municipal  share  of  capital  cost  is 
relatively  high  and  undoubtedly  this  has  restricted  action, 
that  is,  corrective  action,  in  the  past.  It  is  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  intention  to  widen  the  act  to  help  municipalities 
finance  their  share  of  capital  costs  through  loans. 
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"In  addition,  the  application  of  federal  urban  redevelopment 
grants  is  to  be  extended  from  acquisition  and  clearance  to 
cover  the  cost  of  preparing  cleared  land  for  disposal  for  the 
re-use  proposed.  In  other  words,  funds  might  be  provided 
for  worn  out  municipal  services,  street  and  traffic  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  selected  areas,  and  for  sidewalks  and  off-street 
parking  in  the  approved  urban  renewal  areas. 

!,So  much  for  the  changes  in  respect  to  redevelopment.  Tlhat  of 
rehabilitation?  In  this  area  the  federal  government  now  offers 
aid  to  the  provinces,  or  to  the  municipalities  that  the 
provinces  may  designate,  to  assist  in  the  process  of  urban 
rehabilitation.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  offer  grants  and  loans  for  municipal  works  in  designated 
areas,  where  these  works  are  necessary  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
blight  and  contribute  to  renewal,  provided  of  course  the 
specific  area  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  renewal  scheme. 

"Successful  rehabilitation  depends,  however,  not  just  on 
public  works  but  on  private  improvements  as  well,  and  I 
believe  that  the  provisions  contemplated  by  this  measure 
will  supplement  what  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
is  expected  to  do.  To  facilitate  private  improvements  and 
the  fluidity  of  property  markets  in  renex^al  areas,  the 
N.H.A.  insured  loan  provisions  will  be  extended  to  existing 
housing  in  designated  areas.  Furthermore,  if  private  lenders 
are  reluctant  to  lend  in  these  areas,  C.M.H.C.  loans  will  be 
made  available.” 


Significant  changes  were  also  made  with  respect  to  public  housing 
under  Part  VI,  re-entitled  Public  Housing.  Public  housing  was  now  defined 
to  include  "housing  accommodation  of  the  hostel  or  dormitory  type”.  The 
former  limitation  that  existing  buildings  could  only  be  acauired  if  they 
were  in  a  renewal  area  was  removed,  so  that  the  paragraph  now  reads: 

Section  35A(1) 

(c)  the  acquisition,  improvement  and  conversion  of  existing 
buildings  for  a  housing  project  or  for  housing  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  hostel  or  dormitory  type.” 


In  addition,  under  new  Sections  35C  and  35D,  C.M.H.C.  was 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  a  province,  municipality  or  public  housing 
agency 


"for  the  purpose  of  assisting  (it)  to  acquire  and  service 
land  for  public  housing  purposes  (and) 

"for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  a  public  housing 
project." 


Loans  under  these  sections  are  currently  at  5-3/4%  interest  and  may  be 
up  to  90%  of  the  cost  involved'  they  will  thus  parallel  loans  made  to 
limited  dividend  corporations  since  1944,  in  respect  of  which  no  change 
was  made. 


C.M.H.C.'s  share  in  the  costs,  profits  and  losses  of  a  public 
housing  project  under  Section  35A,  formerly  fixed  at  75%,  can  now  be 
less  than  75%.  As  an  alternative,  when  loans  are  made  under  Section  35C 
and  35D,  the  Corporation  may  under  Section  35E  contribute  one-half  of 
the  subsidies  to  public  housing  projects  which  may  be  necessary  in- 
order  to  enable  them  to  rent  at  "less  than  the  rentals  required  to  meet 
the  cost  of  amortizing  and  operating  the  project."  Thus  a  municipality 
or  province  undertaking  public  housing  thus  has  a  choice;  either  joining 
with  C.M.H.C.  in  financing  the  project  on  a  75%-25%  basis,  that  is, 
putting  up  a  quarter  (or  more)  of  the  capital  and  sharing  in  the  profits 
and  losses  in  the  same  proportion;  or  borrowing  90%  of  the  capital  at  5-3/4 
and  sharing  50-50  in  the  profits  and  losses. 

Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Act 

These  amendments  tied  in  with  the  adoption,  a  month  earlier,  of 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Act.  This  Act  establishes  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  as  the  executive  and  administrative  agent  of  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing 
Development  Act.  The  key  section  is  Section  6,  which  recites  the  various 
powers  of  the  government  under  the  Housing  Act  in  respect  of  which  the 
Corporation  is  to  act,  plus  a  significant  addition  in  subsection  (4), 
conforming  with  the  new  sections  of  the  N.K.A.  cited  above. 
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Section  6 


(1)  The  Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  may  make  any  loan,  grant,  guarantee 
or  advance  that  may  be  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  or  the  Minister  under  sections  2  and  3  of 
"The  Housing  Development  Act.1 

(2)  The  Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  may  enter  into  any  agreement  that 
Her  Majesty  in  right  of  Ontario  or  the  Minister  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  under  'The  Housing  Develop¬ 
ment  Act". 

(3)  All  rights  of  the  Minister  or  of  Her  Majesty  in  right 
of  Ontario  under  any  agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  by  the  Minister  under  'The  Housing  De¬ 
velopment  Act"  are  hereby  vested  in  the  Corporation,  and 
all  obligations  of  the  Minister  or  of  Her  Majesty  in 
right  of  Ontario  under  any  such  agreement  hereby  become 
obligations  of  the  Corporation. 

(4)  The  Corporation  may  acouire  and  hold  real  property  and 
dispose  of  such  property  from  time  to  time. 

(5)  All  right,  title  and  interest  of  Her  Majesty  in  right 
of  Ontario  or  of  the  Minister  in  any  real  property 
acouired  under  '  The  Housing  Development  Act"  that  are 
vested  in  Her  Majesty  or  the  Minister  when  this  Act 
comes  into  force  are  hereby  vested  in  the  Corporation. 


The  Minister's  power  had  before  been  limited  to  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  buildings  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a 
housing  project  undertaken  by  agreement  with  the  federal  government.  This 
limitation  is  now  removed,  and  land  and  buildings  may  be  acquired  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  though  apparently  without  the  power  of  ex¬ 
propriation. 

It  is  however  doubtful  if  the  Corporation  could  dispose  of 
property  at  a  loss  for  other  than  housing  purposes,  (for  example,  non- 
residential  urban  renewal).  The  Corporation's  funds  are  provided  under 
Sections  8  and  10,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
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in  Council,  the  Corporation  may  borrow  or  raise  by  way  of  loan  such  sums 
of  money  as  the  Corporation  may  deem  requisite  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Corporation.  The  acquisition  and  disposal  of  property  not 
connected  with  housing  would  probably  not  be  considered  among  its  proper 
functions.  Apart  from  the  legal  aspect,  it  is  understood  that  no  such 
activity  is  contemplated  for  the  Corporation.  Its  main  function  is  to 
add  to  the  supply  of  public  housing,  both  as  an  end  in  itself  and  to 
facilitate  the  rehousing  of  families  displaced  by  renewal. 

For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  new  projects  undertaken  together 
with  C.M.H.C.,  the  Corporation  has  during  its  first  year  of  operation 
bought,  and  where  necessary  rehabilitated,  over  1,000  units  of  existing 
housing  of  all  types  for  subsequent  rental.  In  this  way  among  others 
the  Corporation  has,  as  stated  by  Prime  Minister  Pobarts,  sought  to 
'get  away  from  the  ’project'  form  of  development  and  (aimed)  for  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  assimilation  in  the  design  and  location  of 
its  houses.' 

After  these  changes  to  the  federal  and  provincial  legislation 
had  been  enacted,  Ontario’s  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  announced  a  new 
program  of  increased  financial  aid  to  municipalities  undertaking  renewal. 

The  relationship  of  this  program  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
amendments  is  evident . 

'‘Under  the  new  policy  the  “Province  will  extend  its  program 

to  include  not  only  the  acquisition  and  clearance  of  land 

in  approved  areas,  but  also: 

(a)  Broaden  cost  sharing  to  include  the  preparation  of  detailed 
urban-renewal  area  studies  and  the  on-site  administration 
of  resulting  projects? 

(b)  Broaden  cost  sharing  to  include  certain  new  and  improved 
municipal  services  in  an  urban-renewal  area  to  facilitate 
the  disposal  of  cleared  land? 
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(c)  Arrange  loans  between  the  municipality  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  municipalities  to  meet  part  of  their 
share  of  costs  should  this  be  desirable* 

(d)  Whereas  blighted  areas  previously  had  to  have  a  substantial 
housing  content  in  order  to  receive  financial  assistance, 
the  new  policy  will  include  areas  other  than  residential. 

While  the  aid  is  broadened  it  will  not  be  a  program  of  auto¬ 
matic  contributions. 

Municipalities  will  now  more  than  ever  before  have  to  base 
applications  on  carefully  developed  community  plans  -  both  in 
detail  for  the  actual  scheme  to  be  undertaken,  and  in  general 
terms  as  related  to  the  community's  official  plan.  The  Planning 
Act  was  amended  this  year  to  permit  municipalities,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  adopt  and  enforce  by-laws  regulating 
the  maintenance  and  occupancv  of  dwellings. 

because  of  the  long-term  nature  of  the  program  and  its  impli¬ 
cations  for  making  Ontario  communities  better  socially, 
physically,  and  financially,  the  Province  will  continue  to 
re-assess  urban-renewal  programs  throughout  Ontario  by 
special  studies  and  reports.'5 


Within  a  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  1964  amendments  to  the  N.H.A. 
the  financial  allocations  were  found  insufficient  and  were  augmented.  They 
are: 

-  $8.5  billion  of  insurable  loans,  the  total  of  guaranteed  or  in¬ 
surable  loans  having  been  raised  from  $2  billion  in  1944, 

$4  billion  in  1956  and  $6  billion  in  I960. 

-  $3  billion  for  loans  for  public  housing,  limited  dividend 
housing,  loans  to  mining,  lumbering,  logging  and  fishing 
companies,  and  direct  loans  by  C.M.H.C.  where  loans  are 
not  being  made  available  by  lending  institutions. 

-  $300  million  for  urban  renewal  grants  and  loans  under 
Part  III,  and 

-  $150  million  for  public  housing  purposes  under  Part  VI, 
plus  $2C0  million  for  university  housing  projects. 
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The  first  of  these  sums  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  loans  by 
financial  institutions  x*hich  the  Corporation  may  insure.  The  second  is 
a  statutory  limit,  subject  to  amendment  of  course,  of  public  money  x*hich 
the  Corporation  may  lend.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  also  statutory 
limits,  subject  to  amendment  of  course,  of  public  money  which 
the  Corporation  may  lend.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  also  statutory 
limits,  to  xtfhich  however  Parliament  may  add  by  appropriations  from  consoli 
dated  revenue  without  amending  the  Act.  This  difference  however  is  more 
technical  than  real,  the  statutory  limits  having  been  raised  within  a 
year  from  the  $2.5  billion,  $100  million,  $50  million  and  $150  million 
respectively  set  in  the  1964  amendments. 

The  Ontario  Assessment  Act 


In  addition  to  the  Federal  and  Provincial  legislation  discussed 
so  far  dealing  with  publicly  initiated  renewal,  certain  other  provincial 
Acts  deserve  mention  because  of  their  implications  for  renewal  as  a 
whole.  Chief  among  these  are:  the  Municipal  Act,  which  lays  down  the 
expropriation  procedures  that  are  to  be  followed  in  renewal  areas 
designated  under  the  Planning  Act,  and  which  along  x*ith  the  Local 
Improvement  Act,  the  Public  Utilities  Act,  and  the  highway  Improvement 
Act  affects  much  of  the  infra-structure  of  municipal  services  and 
utilities  which  is  essential  to  private  activity:  and  the  Assessment  Act, 
which  controls  the  change  in  municipal  taxation  accompanying  redevelopment 
or  rehabilitation. 

The  present  provisions  of  Sections  35,  53  and  54  of  the 
Assessment  Act  are  of  concern  here.  Section  35  requires  that  15  ...  land 
shall  be  assessed  at  its  actual  value  . . .  (and)  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
value  of  land  without  buildings  thereon  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  present  use,  location,  rental  value,  sale  value  and  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  affecting  value."  Sections  53  and  54  require  that  assessments 
be  added  during  the  year  of  "the  value  or  increase  in  value  as  the  case 
requires,  as  certified  by  the  assessor,  of  any  building  as  determined  by 
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Section  35  that  before  or  after  the  1st  day  of  January  is  erected, 

altered  or  enlarged  and  that  after  the  1st  day  of  January  becomes 
occupied  or  reasonably  fit  for  occupancy.1' 

The  effect  of  these  sections  on  private  redevelopment  may  be 
significant,  for  they  can  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  municipal 
taxes  on  a  project  during  the  redevelopment  process,  and  before  any,  let 
alone  full,  revenue  is  available  from  the  re-use.  Upon  clearance  of  a 
cite,  actual  value  can  no  longer  be  in  terms  of  its  former  use,  but  will 
be  determined  in  the  light  of  its  proposed  or  potential  re-use.  Since 
by  its  nature  private  redevelopment  is  concerned  with  the  replacement  of 
economically  lower  by  higher  uses,  such  revaluation,  even  after  deducting 
the  assessed  value  of  the  demolished  buildings,  can  and  frequenty  does 
result  in  a  sharp  rise  in  taxes.  This  can  also  be  the  result  of  demolitions 
brought  about  by  enforcement  of  a  housing  standard  by-law  particularly 
where  the  demolished  housing  was  a  non-conforming  use  in  a  commercial  zone. 
In  Ottawa,  housing  standard  enforcement  in  such  zones  is  reported  to  have 
resulted  in  a  1  typical T  jump  in  assessment  from  $1,500  before  demolition 
to  $4,000  after. 

Similarly,  the  addition  of  a  new  building  to  the  roll  when  it  is 
’’reasonably  fit  for  occupancy’  can  result  in  a  further  sharp  tax  increase 
before  its  revenue  potential  can  be  realized,  since  ’’fit  for  occupancy" 
may  be  several  months  away  from  actual  rental  of  new  space. 

Such  taxes  along  with  other  costs  incurred  during  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  period  become  project  costs  that  must  be  recovered  from  future 
revenues;  they  will  thus  tend  to  push  rents  up.  They  may  also  tend  to 
restrict  the  number  of  private  redevelopers  to  those  with  sufficient 
reserves  to  carry  the  burden  until  the  project  begins  to  pay. 

In  view  of  the  significant  assessment  increase  which  customarily 
results  from  private  redevelopment,  consideration  might  well  be  given  to 
revising  the  Assessment  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  impact  of 
tax  increases  during  the  period  of  redevelopment,  by  timing  reassessment 
to  coincide  with  the  commencement  of  revenues  from  the  new  use. 
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B.  Municipal  Legislation 

1.  Official  Plans  in  Relation  to  Urban  Renewal 

The  relation  of  official  plans  to  the  process  of  urban  renewal 
is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  municipalities  may  exercise  the  powers 
with  respect  to  publicly  initiated  renewal  set  out  in  Sections  20-25  of 
the  Planning  Act  only  after  an  official  plan  has  been  adopted  and  approved 
by  the  Minister.  These  include  the  power  to  designate  redevelopment 
areas  and  to  take  any  of  the  redevelopment  steps  which  follow  designation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  relation  of  official  plans  to 
urban  renewal  as  a  whole  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  official  plans 
do  not  in  fact  plan  for  most  of  the  urban  renewal  which  occurs.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  Section  10  of  the  Planning  Act  directa 
planning  board  to  "investigate  and  survey  the  physical,  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  planning  area" 
and,  specifically,  among  other  things,  to  'prepare  a  plan  for  the 
planning  area  suitable  for  adoption  as  the  official  plan  thereof."  Re¬ 
development  is  not  mentioned  until  Section  20. 

Of  more  practical  relevance  is  the  fact  that  official  plans,  at 
least  in  the  cities  we  have  studied,  are  inadequate  and  mostly  out  of  date. 
But  inadequate  concern  with  renewal  is  also  found  in  recently  formulated 
official  plans  and  is  indeed  explicitly  recognized  in  the  proposed 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  official  plans  (see  below).  A 
more  meaningful  relationship  would  require  that  official  plans  be  based 
on  a  detailed  study  of  the  city,  giving  full  effect  to  the  language  of 
Section  10,  to  determine  the  areas  where  renewal  is  desirable  as  well  as 
probable,  together  with  forecasts  of  needs,  demand,  costs  and  the  plans 
both  of  developers  and  public  bodies.  The  process  of  urban  renewal  is 
highly  complex  and  as  yet  imperfectly  understood ;  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  if  official  plans  are  deficient  on  this  score.  Moreover,  the 
point  made  in  the  draft  Official  Plan  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  worth 
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pondering:  he:*  far  ahead  should  an  official  plan  identify  areas  for 
renewal  if  it  means  dislocating  present  land  use  and  living  patterns 
lung  before  the  renewal  can  be  implemented?  Finally,  the  legislation 
voider  which  publicly  initiated  and  directed  renewal  takes  place  has  only 
recently  been  substantially  revised. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that,  in  the  experience  so  far, 
the  formulation  of  official  plans  has  a  minimal  relationship  to  urban 
renewal,  as  shown  by  a  review  of  the  official  plans  in  the  cities  studied. 


1.  Hamilton,  1950  -  nil.  A  proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  city 

for  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  and  up-to-date  official  plan. 

z.  Midland,  1961  -  Section  VI  -  Implementation,  (e)  Urban  Renewal, 

states: 


''Neighborhood  conservation  measures  (i.e.  passage  and 
enforcement  of  zoning  by-laws,  provision  of  an  increasing  level 
of  public  utilities,  services  and  parks,  regulation  to  exclude 
non-residential  traffic)  aimed  at  preservation  of  residential 
amenities,  will  be  the  major  field  of  endeavour  under  this 
heading. 

,f0ne  area,  however,  is  identified  in  this  Plan  as  a 
Redevelopment  Area.  The  area  bounded  by  William,  Centre, 

Olive  and  Yonge  Streets  is  used  for  substandard  housing.  Its 
highest  and  best  use  is  for  light  industrial  purposes.  It  is 
intended  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  financial  assistance  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  a  comprehensive  study,  aimed  at  the  preparation  of  a 
detailed  plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  area,  including  land 
assembly,  demolition,  relocation  of  existing  residents,  sale  or 
lease  of  the  cleared  land,  and  other  financial  aspects.5’ 

2.  Ottawa,  1953,  and  amendment  No.  19-Plan  of  Land  Use,  1962  -  nil. 

4.  Sarnia,  1965  -  Section  9.0  -  Implementation,  9.14  -  Urban  Renewal, 

is  as  follows: 
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”A  Pilot  Urban  Renewal  Study  will  be  undertaken  in  the  Welton 
Community  to  determine  what  public  and  private  action  might  be 
undertaken  to  upgrade  certain  neighbourhoods  or  planning  units.'1 


5.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1956  -  nil.  A  draft  official  plan  for  the  City 

and  suburban  planning  area  is  awaiting  approval  by  the  Minister. 
Section  IV,  entitled  Redevelopment,  Rehabilitation  and  ^reserva¬ 
tion,  is  as  follows: 


'“'The  Council  shall  pursue  a  policy  of  implementing  the 
greater  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Urban  Renewal  Report  by  making  applica¬ 
tion  as  is  within  its  financial  capabilities  under  Section  20 
of  the  Planning  Act  and  part  III  23  (2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  1954.  The  Council  shall  also  adopt  appropriate  legislation 
pursuant  to  Section  30  of  the  Planning  Act  to  effect  the 
preservation  and  rehabilitation  particularly  of  the  existing 
built-up  portions  of  neighbourhoods. 

The  measures  where  necessary,  will  include: 

1.  The  improvement  of  existing  houses,  yards  and  accessory  buildings. 

2.  The  closing  or  adjustment  of  existing  roads  or  rights-of-way 
to  limit  through  streets  and  intersections  with  major  highways 
and  to  form  an  integrated  community  road  pattern. 

3.  To  immediately  take  the  necessary  steps  to  adopt  standards  of 
housing  and  occupancy  for  the  maintenance  of  residential 
property. 

4.  To  conscientiously  implement  the  standards  of  such  by-laws 
when  adopted. 

5.  To  provide  open-space  and  recreation  areas  for  neighbourhoods 
lacking  such  facilities. 

6.  To  adopt  a  program  of  eliminating  non-compatible,  non- 
conforming  uses  from  residential  neighbourhoods. 

7.  Improvement  of  municipal  utilities  and  roads  coincidental 
with  rehabilitation  and  conservation  schemes. 

8.  To  adopt  neighbourhood  improvement  programs  incorporating  all 
of  the  above,  together  with  spot  clearance  of  blighted  housing. 

9.  The  Planning  Board  will  prepare  detailed  redevelopment  plans 
for  each  redevelopment  application,  which  plans  will  be  the 
subject  of  formal  amendment  to  the  Official  Plan. 
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"The  basis  for  Item  No.  9  is  premised  on  the  fact  that  it  :1s 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  this  Official  Plan  to  accept  each  of 
the  proposals  for  redevelopment  as  recommended  in  the  Urban 
Renewal  Report  at  this  time,  but  that  each  proposal  will  become 
the  basis  of  further  detailed  studies  at  such  time  as  implementa¬ 
tion  is  within  the  economic  capabilities  of  the  City  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  consequently  revised  if  necessary  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a  formal  amendment  to  the  Plan.  To  incorporate  all  of 
the  Urban  Renewal  Proposals  into  this  Official  Plan  at  this 
time  would  impose  a  great  hardship  to  many  people  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  because  implementation  will,  of  economic  necessity, 
be  phased  over  a  twenty  year  period." 


Windsor,  1956  plus  amendments  to  date.  Amendment  No.  14  changed 
the  uses  designated  for  a  portion  of  the  waterfront  to  conform 
with  the  redevelopment  plan  for  Redevelopment  Area  A. 


City  of  Toronto,  1949.  The  official  plan  included  a  so-called 
Reconstruction  Map,  on  Tjhich  it  commented: 


'’TThile  it  is  inevitable  that  for  the  most  part  urban  resident! 
property  in  an  urban  community  does  not  and  perhaps  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  revenue  from  municipal  taxation  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  services  received,  there  is  surrounding  the  central 
commercial  area  of  any  large  city  a  belt  of  substandard  property  in 
which  this  characteristic  is  accentuated  because  of  the  age  and 
obsolescence  of  the  buildings.  Toronto  is  no  exception  to  this 
condition  and  there  is  presented  herewith  a  map  illustrating  what 
may  be  termed  an  uneconomic  use  of  land.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
been  assumed  that  land  use  is  uneconomic  where  the  assessed 
value  of  the  building  is  less  than  twice  the  value  of  the 
land.  On  the  basis  of  municipal  economy  alone,  it  is  desirable 
that  these  areas  be  reconstructed  and  the  case  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  undeniably  stronger  when  to  this  reason  is  added  the 
desirability  of  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  with 
adequate  facilities  for  local  recreation.  Further  examination 
throughout  the  City  would  doubtless  increase  the  area  that 
should  be  earmarked  for  demolition  and  reconstruction. 

"There  are  two  main  methods  of  carrying  out  a  program  of 
this  kind.  Firstly,  a  reconstruction  operation  such  as  is 
now  under  way  in  the  44  acre  Regent  Park  low  rental  housing 
project  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Rousing  Act.  And 
secondly,  by  the  plan  included  in  the  recently  adopted  master 
plan  for  the  City  of  Detroit.  There  it  is  proposed  that  the 
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City  acquire,  clear  and  replan  the  land  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  of  the  market  to  absorb  it  for  building  purposes. 

The  land  is  to  be  sold  at  its  market  price,  the  City  assuming 
the  difference  and  also  the  cost  of  any  open  spaces  that  may 
be  included  in  the -redevelopment  program. 

/  . 

"The  Board,  while  indicating  areas  suitable  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  makes  no  recommendations,  because  of  proposals  now  under 
consideration  for  different  methods  of  financing  projects  of 
this  kind  and  because  of  its  further  opinion  that  no  additional 
burdens  should  be  borne  by  real  estate  for  developments  of  this 
kind." 


Urban  renewal  was  thus  considered  wholly  in  terms  of  slum  clearance 
and  municipal  finance  and  no  recommendations  were  made.  Examination  of 
over  150  amendments  disclosed  no  mention  of  renewal. 


The  City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board  has  issued  its  plan  for  Down¬ 
town  Toronto  -  supported  by  a  volume  of  Background  Studies  and  a 
Supplementary  Report  -  as  well  as  a  number  of  District  Appraisals.  These 
xd.ll  form  an  important  part  of  the  basis  of  an  eventual  official  plan, 
which  may  thus  be  expected  to  reflect  the  substantial  amount  of  compilation, 
analysis  and  forecasting  of  redevelopment  prospects  on  which  the  Board 
has  been  engaged.  It  would  however  go  beyond  our  terms  of  reference  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  reports  at  this  stage  in  the  preparation  of 
the  City’s  new  official  plan. 

3.  York  Toxraship,  1963  -  Chapter  4,  entitled  Residential  Housing 

and  Development,  includes  the  following; 

"There  xrere  only  about  200  buildings  in  the  Township  which 
were  in  bad  structural  condition  in  1959.  These  buildings,  the 
bulk  of  which  are  houses,  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Altogether,  11.25%  of  the  single  family  houses  had  defects 
in  the  structure  and  building  as  distinct  from  minor  non- 
structural  defects,  e.g.  siding  in  need  of  repair,  etc.  A 
substantial  rate  of  redevelopment  must  be  achieved  and  main¬ 
tained  to  prevent  the  general  condition  of  the  housing  stock 
from  deteriorating  further.*' 
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In  respect  of  housing,  the  plan  proposes: 

'"'Except  where  large-scale  redevelopment  is  subsequently 
proposed,  the  Corporation  of  the  Township  of  York  will 
encourage  redevelopment,  principally  on  a  one  dwelling  unit  for 
one  dwelling  unit  basis,  of  residential  buildings  which  are  in 
unsound  structural  condition,  old,  obsolete,  or  of  wood  frame 
structure,  with  an  aim  of  achieving  an  average  of  not  less 
than  approximately  250  dwelling  units  per  year.  To  this  end 
the  Corporation  will: 

(a)  Revise  bylaw  regulations  and  otherwise  take  measures  to 
make  the  replacement  of  such  houses  easier  by  private 
individuals  and  firms  while,  at  the  same  time,  fostering 
construction,  light,  air  and  open  space. 

(b)  Undertake  public  schemes,  in  conjunction  with  Federal, 
Provincial  and  Municipal  authorities,  where  necessary,  to 
rehabilitate  or  demolish  and  replace  such  housing.” 


9.  Metropolitan  Toronto  -  Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  preparation 

of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Official  Plan.  The  proposed  Plan 
mentions  urban  renewal  as  such  only  once,  in  the  Introduction: 

"It  is  intended  that  recommendations  arising  from  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Board’s  current  Urban  Penex^al  Study  ... 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  plan  for  subsequent  amendment.” 

For  the  rest  it  is  notable  that  neither  renewal  nor  redevelopment 
is  listed  among  the  Development  Objectives  of  the  plan  and  are  considered 
only  indirectly  and  inadequately  under  the  heading  of  Housing  in  Section  1 
Principles  and  Policies,  A  -  General  Development  Principles: 


”14.  Public  low- rent  and  moderate-rent  housing  for  families  and 
elderly  persons  may  be  provided  in  any  section  of  the  area 
which  is  suitable  for  this  purpose,  including  vacant 
suburban  sites,  under-developed  lands  in  the  inner  areas, 
and  cleared  sites  in  blighted  areas.  Such  housing  will  also 
be  provided  through  the  acquisition  of  existing  houses  wharo 
appropriate.  The  Metropolitan  Corporation  will  participate 
in  the  provision  of  low-rent  and  moderate-rent  housing  under 
administrative  arrangements  in  effect  from  time  to  time. 


*  r%% 
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15.  The  conservation  of  existing  housing  will  be  encouraged 
through  public  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  suitable 
dwellings  and  through  neighbourhood  improvement  programs. 

The  Metropolitan  Corporation  will  participate  in  such 
programs  under  administrative  arrangements  in  effect  from 
time  to  time. 

16.  Public  redevelopment  of  blighted  areas  will  be  based  on 
findings  available  from  time  to  time  from  Metropolitan  or 
local  urban  renewal  studies  which  will  be  incorporated 

in  the  plan  as  amendments.  Pedevelopment  of  blighted 
areas  will  be  governed  by  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  new  uses  are  appropriate  for  the  site. 

(b)  The  relocation  caused  by  clearance  can  be  accommodated 
by  the  stock  of  available  public  and  private  housing.1' 

Here  again  the  emphasis  is  all  on  public  housing  and  clearance  by 
public  action.  There  is  nothing  about  redevelopment  from  non~residential 
uses,  nor  about  renewal  of  any  kind  by  private  enterprise  on  its  own  or  in 
cooperation  with  public  bodies. 

2 •  Zoning  By-Laws 

Zoning  is  concerned  with  land  use,  density,  lot  coverage,  set¬ 
backs,  parking  requirements,  etc.  Land  use  and  density  affect  renewal 
primarily  by  their  influence  on  costs  in  relation  to  the  price  of  land; 
they  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  4.  The  other  aspects  also  affect  costs,  but 
many  zoning  bylaws  seem  to  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  renewal 
except  by  clearance  and  complete  redevelopment. 

Zoning  is  an  instrument  of  land-use  control  and  regulation. 
Appropriate  changes  in  zoning  can  facilitate  or  encourage  redevelopment. 
Alternatively,  by  excluding  redevelopment,  zoning  can  encourage  re¬ 
habilitation  and  conservation.  Or  again,  as  a  result  of  bylaws  adopted 
for  different  purposes  and  under  different  circumstances,  zoning  can  be 
a  constraint  which  hampers  renewal.  In  these  cases,  renewal  is  only 
possible  by  way  of  zoning  changes. 
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Innumerable  zoning  by-laws  pre-date  the  adoption  of  official 
plans.  Section  15(1)  of  the  Planning  Act  requires  that  no  by-law 
shall  be  passed  for  any  purpose  that  does  not  conform  thereT.7ith.  The 
Act  does  not  say  that  previously  adopted  by-laws  must  be  amended  to 
conform  with  the  official  plan,  although  this  may  be  implied,  and  the 
official  plan  can  of  course  specify  those  by-laws  which  are  in  conflict 
with  it  and  recommend  their  amendment.  When  official  plans  come  to 
have  a  more  specific  and  positive  relationship  to  urban  renewal,  there 
should  be  less  need  for  ad  hoc  changes  in  zoninp  by-laws;  the  changes 
would  be  made  in  advance  of  renewal,  in  accordance  with  adequately 
formulated  official  plans  and  renewal  policies. 

There  are  thousands  of  municipal  zoning  by-laws  in  Ontario, 
precluding  any  attempt  to  study  this  type  of  legislation  in  detail. 

But  a  general  review  of  several  examples,  including  some  of  the  more 
sophisticated  by-laws,  suggests  that  zoning  revisions  offer  considerable 
scope  for  increasing  private  renewal  activity,  without  any  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of  our  urban  environment. 

Zoning  restrictions  are  imposed  on  private  activity  with 
the  implicit  or  explicit  aim  of  achieving  a  better  environment  than 
would  otherwise  result.  What  is  almost  always  lacking  however,  is  any 
real  consideration  of,  or  indeed  concern  for,  the  costs  involved  and 
how  they  weigh  alongside  the  benefits  actually  achieved.  This  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  the  benefits  of  zoning  control  can  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  a  cost-benefit  ratio  established,  for  this  is  evidently 
not  so;  the  benefits  are  essentially  qualitative  and  a  matter  of 
judgement  and  will  therefore  be  valued  differently  by  different  people, 
Nevertheless,  any  rational  appraisal  of  zoning  must  be  based  on  actual 
rather  than  intended  benefits,  coupled  with  some  knowledge  of  their 
costs,  both  in  dollars  and  in  any  alternative  improvements  that  are 
not  made. 


For  example,  adequate  light,  air,  privacy,  on-site  open  space, 
and  off-street  parking  are  generally  accepted  as  desirable  in  an  urban 
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environment,  and  are  the  aim  of  set-back,  coverage,  and  parking  controls 
in  most  zoning  by-laws. 

But  if  a  by-law's  marginal  space  requirements  result  in  less 
than  proportional  increases  in  light,  air,  privacy,  usable  open  space 
or  needed  parking,  its  rationale  will  be  open  to  question,  particularly 
when  land  is  expensive.  It  will  add  significantly  to  the  cost  of  new 
buildings  and  limit  their  supply,  without  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  livability. 

The  costs  involved  are  considerable  if  site  costs  are  high, 
as  they  inevitably  are  where  renewal  is  involved.  T7ith  cleared  land  at 
$4  per  square  foot  for  example,  enlarging  a  100 9  x  200'  site  to  provide 
an  additional  foot  of  set-back  all  round  would  require  $2,400  worth 
of  additional  land.  Decreasing  the  permissible  coverage  from  50%  for 
an  80 9  x  125 9  building  on  such  a  site  to  40%  would  require  $20,000  worth 
of  extra  land  to  enlarge  the  site  (whereas  increasing  the  coverage  to 
60%  would  save  $13,333  in  land).  If  the  extra  land  results  in  no 
appreciable  increase  in  light,  air  and  privacy  and  merely  enlarges  a 
lawn  area  with  "keep  off  the  grass9'  signs  on  it,  its  beneficial  effects 
will  be  insignificant  -  unless  it  results  in  better  aesthetics  than 
could  be  achieved  by  good  design  on  less  land,  which  is  very  doubtful; 
even  if  the  aesthetics  were  better,  the  question  would  remain;  9:what 
price  appearance?" 

Similarly  if  a  by-law  calls  for  more  parking  spaces  than 
required,  the  excess  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  tenants  but  will 
benefit  no  one  unless  and  until  parking  needs  increase  in  future.  An 
underground  garage  costs  about  $1,800  per  space,  more  or  less  -  actual 
figures  vary  widely.  An  apartment  of  100  units  built  under  a  by-law 
requiring  125%  parking  but  finding  that  only  75  spaces  are  needed  is 
saddled  with  50  excess  spaces,  at  a  capital  cost  of  $90,000  which  must 
come  out  of  the  tenants’  rents.  Experience  over  several  years  in 
many  projects  suggests  that  (where,  because  of  public  transportation 
facilities  and  occupants'  incomes,  car  ownership  is  not  high)  the 
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parking  capacity  required  by  zoning  may  in  some  cases  prove  permanently 
in  excess  of  needs. 

The  rationale  of  the  density  and  height  limitations  imposed  by 
many  by-laws  is  likewise  open  to  question.  Granted  that  more  or  less 
significant  changes  in  living  environment  take  place  at  the  transition 
from  one  type  of  housing  to  another  -  i.e.  from  single-detached  through 
semi-detached s  row,  plex,  and  walk-up  apartments  to  elevator  apart¬ 
ment  houses  -  density  variations  within  a  given  type  may  be  much  less 
significant.  For  example,  assuming  adequate  sewer,  water,  road,  parking 
and  elevator  facilities  and  sufficient  set-backs  for  light,  air  and 
privacy,  the  difference  in  living  environment  between  an  eight  and  a 
fifteen  storey  apartment  building  may  be  negligible,  but  their  cost 
differences  per  unit  will  not,  especially  in  respect  of  land.  At  the 
same  time,  the  visual  difference  will  be  considerable  and  may  take 
some  time  to  get  used  to. 

The  relationship  between  the  various  attributes  of  the  "good 
environment"  sought  by  zoning  also  raises  questions.  Some  by-laws 
impose  set-back  and  coverage  requirements  which  effectively  preclude 
additions  to  old  detached  or  attached  houses,  or  the  private  replace¬ 
ment  of  such  houses  by  new  buildings  of  the  same  type  and  dimensions. 

If  the  by-law  also  does  not  allow  replacement  by  higher-density  apart¬ 
ments,  it  has  the  effect  of  "zoning  out"  private  renewal.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  by-law  does  allow  replacement  by  apartments,  then  it 
implies  the  assumption  that  the  living  environment  provided  in  high- 
density  apartments  is  better  than  in  low-density  detached  or  attached 
houses  with  small  yards.  Since  such  yards,  however  small,  provide 
private  open  space  for  each  dwelling  which  is  entirely  lacking  in 
apartments,  this  is  a  dubious  assumption  indeed.  Yet  it  seems  to  under¬ 
lie  a  good  deal  of  contemporary  zoning  practice,  reflecting  a  greater 
weight  given  to  set-backs  and  coverape  than  to  density  or  type  of 
dwelling. 
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Such  a  bias  in  zoning  may  be  an  unconscious  result  of  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  some  planners  in  appearance  than  actual  living 
conditions,  or  it  may  reflect  a  municipality's  desire  for  the  higher 
assessment  and  smaller  school  load  that  usually  accompany  high-density 
construction.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  deserves  rational  scrutiny  not 
only  because  it  limits  the  variety  of  living  conditions  among  which 
people  can  choose,  but  also  because  of  the  restrictions  it  imposes  on 
private  renewal  activity. 

Although  the  effective  demand  for  private  replacement  of  old 
by  new  houses  on  small  lots  is  not  knoim,  the  following  considerations 
suggest  that  substantial  private  renewal  of  this  kind  might  occur  if 
zoning  were  to  permit  it: 

(1)  Suburban  lots  have  generally  risen  more  in  price  than  have 
deteriorated  houses  on  smaller  lots  in  the  central  areas  of 
the  city;  the  difference  between  them  is  less  than  formerly. 

(2)  Numerous  individual  owners  have  bought  and  renovated  thia 
type  of  old  house.  The  success  of  such  rehabilitation,  in 
spite  of  zoning  restrictions  which  prevented  enlargement  of 
the  structure,  is  attested  to  by  magazine  articles  and 

high  re-sale  values.  It  may  be  that  a  good  many  people  would 
trade  their  suburban  50-foot  lot  for  a  15-foot  lot  in  the  inner 
city,  if  only  they  could  get  a  modem  house  of  comparable 
size  on  it  along  with  parking  facilities. 

(3)  Construction  costs  per  square  foot  are  significantly  lower 
for  attached  houses  than  for  high-rise  apartments,  off¬ 
setting  to  a  considerable  extent  the  inverse  difference  in 
site  cost  per  dwelling  unit,  and  making  the  house  a 
marketable  alternative  to  the  apartment,  at  least  for  the 
affluent. 
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(4)  The  possibility  of  such  small-lot  redevelopment  might 
attract  developers  who  lack  the  resources  to  undertake 
apartment  projects,  thus  adding  to  competition  in  private 
renewal  activity. 

(5)  Feasible  projects  involving  single  or  attached  houses 
should  be  possible  on  smaller  sites  than  in  the  case  of 
apartments;  this  would  ease  the  problem  of  land  assembly. 

Again  therefore,  the  benefits  of  stringent  set-back  and 
coverage  requirements  seem  dubious.  The  costs  in  this  case  are  primarily 
in  terms  of  alternatives  foregone  -  the  alternatives  of  an  unknown  amount 
of  potential  private  renewal,  and  of  a  wider  choice  of  lower  density 
housing  with  some  private  yard  space.  Insofar  as  private  renewal  does 
occur  under  present  zoning,  it  must  significantly  raise  the  density 
to  balance  the  high  price  of  land;  and  although  high-rise  apartments  may 
produce  less  school  load,  they  are  almost  certain  to  increase  the  burden 
on  other  municipal  facilities  such  as  sewers  and  roads.  A  weighing  of 
the  costs  against  the  benefits  of  this  type  of  zoning  restriction 
certainly  seems  warranted  and  would  be  of  much  interest. 

Because  of  its  pervasive  influence,  municipal  zoning  legis¬ 
lation  intimately  affects  the  whole  range  of  actual  or  potential  private 
renewal,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single  element  in  the  public 
framework  aside  from  the  specific  legislation  applying  to  renewal  areas. 
Zoning  revisions  might  well  stimulate  private  renewal,  and  are  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  from  this  point  of  view.  It  seems  likely 
that  many  current  zoning  restrictions  merely  achieve  dubious  benefits 
at  considerable  cost.  Insofar  as  this  is  so,  zoning  revisions  which  would 
stimulate  private  renewal  need  not  have  harmful  effects  on  the  quality 
of  the  urban  environment  and,  to  the  extent  that  they  opened  the  way 
to  an  increased  supply  of  housing,  they  would  tend  to  make  it  more 
livable. 


Zoning  by-laws  have  been  considered  here  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  effect  of  renewal,  what  they  are  intended  to  accomplish  being 
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weighed,  in  a  general  and  inevitably  somewhat  abstract  manner,  against 
the  handicaps  which  they  may  place  on  renewal.  The  Division  of  Building 
Research  of  the  National  Research  Council  has  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  objects  of  zoning,  in  terms  of  site  planning 
and  the  spacing,  volume  and  dimensions  of  buildings  necessary  to 
ensure  light,  air,  privacy  and  the  best  use  of  open  space  between 
buildings,  as  well  as  to  minimize  noise,  traffic  hazards  and  nuisance* 
and  the  spread  of  fire.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  establish 
insofar  as  possible  scientifically  measured  zoning  standards  in  respect 
of  these  matters,  thereby  lessening  reliance  on  inherited  practice  and 
the  rule  of  thumb. 


The  objects  of  zoning  are  discussed  more  broadly  in  Reflections 
on  Zoning,*  which  also  advocates  a  system  of  development  control  intended 
to  alleviate  the  monotonous  uniformity  zoning  tends  to  produce  and 
which  might  remove  the  handicaps  to  renewal  we  have  indicated. 


'‘The  power  to  pass  zoning  by-laws  in  their  present  form 
should  be  replaced  or  supplemented  by  a  power  to  control 
certain  aspects  of  the  construction  of  individual  buildings 
and  of  groups  of  buildings  according  to  a  plan  of  develop¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  detailed  questions  usually  determined 
in  a  zoning  by-law  of  general  application  are  determined 
at  the  time  the  building  permit  is  applied  for. 

The  permitted  uses  of  land  and  the  regulations  respecting 
the  size,  shape  and  location  of  buildings  set  forth  in 
general  by-laws  should  reflect  consideration  for  a  variety 
of  tastes.  ...  Ey-laws  should  be  designed  to  satisfy  as 
many  different  tastes  as  possible,  so  that  encouragement 
is  given  to  developers  to  offer  the  greatest  variety  of 
urban  conditions  for  the  citizen  to  choose  from.*’ 


Zoning  can  avoid  the  worst,  but  do  little  to  encourage  the 
best  in  urban  land-use  development  and  renewal.  For  this,  the  creative 
efforts  of  many  talents  and  resources,  private  as  well  as  public,  are 
needed. 


^Reflections  on  Zoning,  Report  of  the  Zoning  Study  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  1964. 
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3 •  Housing  Standard  and  Building  By-laws 

This  kind  of  municipal  legislation  may  be  said  to  control  the 
physical  standards  of  buildings,  both  new  and  existing,  for  the  prima,*y 
purpose  of  ensuring  public  health  and  safety.  The  following  comments 
should  be  related  to  the  discussion,  elsewhere  in  this  report,  of 
zoning  and  of  the  Ottawa  experience  in  housing  standard  enforcement. 

In  general,  the  points  made  in  the  preceding  section  on  zoning  may  be 
said  to  apply  also  to  this  type  of  legislation  -  notably,  it  should 
be  re-examined  to  weigh  its  actual  benefits  against  costs. 

With  regard  to  housing  standard  by-laws,  the  discussion  of 
Ottawa’s  experience  in  Chapter  3  suggests  that  the  costs  may  be  con¬ 
siderable  where  enforcement  results  in  demolitions  in  areas  x^hich 
(because  of  zoning  restrictions  and/or  lack  of  environmental  amenities) 
are  unattractive  for  private  redevelopment;  unlike  the  costs  of  renewal 
in  designated  areas,  these  costs  are  borne  by  the  individual  owners 
whose  properties  fall  below  the  set  standard.  The  benefits  on  the 
other  hand,  while  including  improved  appearance  due  to  the  removal  of 
eyesores,  may  be  less  obvious  in  terms  of  the  actual  living  conditions 
of  the  occupants  affected,  since  vigorous  enforcement  of  housing  standards 
resulting  in  any  significant  number  of  demolitions  reduces  the  supply 
of  low-cost  housing  and  burdens  those  who  must  relocate  with  moving 
costs.  Housing  standard  enforcement  is  also  likely  to  result  in 
scattered  spot  rebuilding,  which  if  not  coordinated  by  an  over-all 
renewal  plan,  may  make  later  comprehensive  renewal  of  an  area  more 
costly  and  difficult.  Thus  housing  standard  by-laws  although  designed 
expressly  to  deal  with  bad  housing  requiring  renewal,  may  as  presently 
applied  have  significant  costs  to  weigh  against  their  benefits,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  occupants  affected. 

Building  by-laws,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  generally  designed 
with  renewal  in  mind,  but  rather  for  the  control  of  the  construction 
of  new  buildings;  their  effect  on  renewal  may  nevertheless  be  serious, 
and  for  the  very  reason  that  they  impose  standards  appropriate  to  the 
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construction  of  new  buildings  on  the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  old 
ones.  The  result  is  frequently  the  uneconomic  requirement  that  addition's 
or  renovations  be  built  to  outlast  the  structure  being  rehabilitated, 
and  to  meet  higher  standards  of  construction,  space,  window-area  and 
finish  than  are  found  in  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

The  need  for  different  standards  of  construction  for  alterations 
additions  or  repairs  to  existing  housing,  as  compared  to  new  housing 
construction,  is  explicitly  recognized  in  the  "Minimum  Property 
Standards"  set  by  C.M.H.C.  for  approval  of  N.U.A.  mortgage  loans  on 
existing  residential  buildings.  Such  loans  are  permitted  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  on  properties  in  an  "urban  renewal  area",  and  also 
under  a  different  section  of  the  Act  for  the  improvement  or  extension 
of  houses  not  in  renewal  areas.  The  Forward  to  the  C.M.H.C.  pamphlet 
which  lists  these  minimum  standards  points  out,  "Certain  variations 
to  the  requirements  for  new  housing  ...  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
a  standard  which  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  include  old  but 
serviceable  housing.’  This  might  well  be  copied  in  municipal  building 
by-laws. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  C.M.H.C.  standards  appear  unreasonably 
high  in  some  aspects .  They  require  that  areas  and  dimensions  of  rooms 
and  other  space  within  existing  dwelling  units  shall  be  no  more  than 
10%  smaller  than  required  (by  C.M.H.C.)  in  new  construction,  and  that 
the  standards  of  lighting,  ventilation,  3 ound- insulation,  and  finishes 
(among  others),  should  be  the  same  as  in  new  construction. 

Hence,  as  with  zoning  and  housing  standards,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  benefits  of  such  building  standards  applied  to 
existing  structures  are  not  outweighed  by  their  costs*  in  terms  of  private 
rehabilitation  foregone  because  the  owner  feels  it  impractical  to  meet 
the  high  standards  imposed,  the  "alternative  costs"  may  be  quite  high. 

Viewed  in  another  way  it  could  be  said  that  insistence  on  unreasonably 
high  rehabilitation  standards  must  ultimately  bring  about  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  structures  that  will  require  demolition. 
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C.  Some  Problems 

Changes  in  the  legislation  and  the  increased  financial 
allocations  under  the  National  Housing  Act  suggest  the  growing  scope 
and  pace  of  publicly-initiated  renewal.  This  naturally  raises  certain 
problems  and  points  up  certain  difficulties,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  mentioned. 

Studies  relating  to  the  condition  of  urban  areas  in  which 
renewal  schemes  are  to  be  located  are  carried  out  under  Section  33(1) (h) 
of  the  N.H.A.,  the  arrangement  being  that  C.M.H.C.  contributes  75%  of 
the  cost  and  the  municipality  25%,  while  the  province  is  involved  by 
virtue  of  Section  21  of  the  Ontario  Planning  Act.  The  Province  preserves 
the  form  of  its  authority  over  the  municipalities  by  approving  the 
agreements  under  which  the  costs  of  the  studies  are  shared  with  C.M.H.C., 
but  it  makes  no  financial  contribution  to  a  stage  in  the  renewal  process 
V7hich  is  closely  related  to  general  planning  and  to  what  thus  seems  at 
least  as  much  a  provincial  as  a  federal  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  renewal  schemes  are  prepared  under  tripartite  agreements,  with 
C.M.K.C.  contributing  50%,  the  province  25%  and  the  municipality  25%. 
Finally,  the  whole  renewal  procedure  depends,  under  the  Planning  Act, 
on  the  existence  of  an  official  plan.  Although  the  statutory  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  of  an  adequate  plan  have  so  far  been  minimal, 
an  up-to-date,  comprehensive  and  meaningful  official  plan  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  a  necessary  framework  for  renewal  programs.  But  the 
preparation  of  official  plans  is  entirely  a  municipal  responsibility 
and  expense. 

In  practice,  the  work  involved  in  each  of  these  tasks  overlaps 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  any  strict  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  is  both  arbitrary  and  harmful.  The  difficulties  and  delays  occasioned 
by  attempting  to  separate  studies  of  renewal  areas  and  schemes  could 
be  overcome  by  an  equal  sharing  of  the  costs  of  both.  If  the  many 
references  in  the  N.H.A.  to  official  plans  as  a  condition  of  renewal 
projects  are  to  be  given  substance  while  at  tbe  samp  time  no**  becoming 
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a  brake  on  renewal  owing  to  a  lack  of  municipal  funds,  a  federal  con¬ 
tribution  to  general  planning  is  indicated.  If  the  phrase  '"all  'necessary 
planning”  in  Section  23  were  given  its  full  meaning,  the  simplest  way 
of  unscrambling  the  omelet  would  be  a  uniform  sharing  of  the  costs  cf 
all  three  stages  of  the  planning  process. 

A  second  problem  is  the  complex  procedure  of  designation  and 
approval.  At  present,  up  to  seven  separate  approvals  are  required  for 
renewal  measures  (more  if  public  housing  is  involved)  quite  apart  from 
Council,  Board  of  Control,  committee  and  departmental  (and  inter¬ 
departmental)  decisions  at  the  municipal  level  -  not  to  mention  the 
two  levels  of  municipal  government  in  the  case  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
They  are: 

(1)  Approval  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the 
designation  of  a  redevelopment  area. 

(2)  Approval  by  the  Minister  of  municipal  action  to  acquire 
and  clear  land  within  the  redevelopment  area. 

(3)  Approval  by  the  O.M.B.  of  the  redevelopment  plan  adopted 
by  the  municipality. 

(4)  Since  in  most  cases  redevelopment  will  involve  financial 
assistance  from  C.M.E.C.,  the  redevelopment  plan  must  he 
found  acceptable  by  the  Corporation.  Section  23  of  the 
N.K.A.  makes  it  clear  that  provincial  approval  is  intended  to 
precede  acceptance  by  the  Corporation,  whereas  the  question 
of  federal  assistance  is  obviously  of  prime  importance  to 
the  O.M.B.  in  its  consideration  of  the  redevelopment  plan. 

(5)  Approval  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the 
implementation  of  the  plan,  insofar  as  this  means  that  the 
municipality  will  do  any  of  the  things  it  is  empowered  to 
do  under  Section  20(8)  of  the  Planning  Act,  namely. 
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'construct,  repair,  rehabilitate  or  improve 
buildings"  on  any  land  acquired  or  held  in  the 
redevelopment  area,  and  "sell,  lease  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  such  buildings  and  the  land 
appurtenant  thereto;”  or 

sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  municipally- 
owned  land  in  the  redevelopment  area  "to  any  person 
or  governmental  authority  for  use  in  conformity  with 
the  redevelopment  plan.” 

(6)  Agreement  by  the  Minister  to  furnish  provincial 
financial  assistance  "in  the  redevelopment  of  a 
redevelopment  area”  under  Section  22.  This  includes 
provincial  sharing  in  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
clearing  land  and  in  the  cost  of  implementing  the 
redevelopment  plan. 

(7)  Approval  by  the  O.M.B.  of  municipal  debentures  which 
may  be  required  to  acquire  land  and/or  implement 
the  redevelopment  plan. 

Another  problem  concerns  the  role  and  degree  of  detailed 
control  exercised  by  C.M.H.C.,  in  contrast  to  the  division  of  authority 
in  renewal  and  rehousing  matters  between  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  in  the  Ontario  government. 
Where  residential  renewal  and  public  housing  are  involved,  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  for  C.M.H.C.  to  provide  major  financing  and  to  con¬ 
stitute  itself  a  motivating  force  as  well  as  principal  exponent  and 
guardian  of  the  public  interest.  With  other  forms  of  renewal,  the 
question  is  more  open.  Besides  which,  there  is  as  yet  no  agency, 
either  federal  or  provincial,  for  the  coordination  and  direction  of 
the  many  economic  and  planning  levers  enumerated  in  Chapter  I.  This 
weakens  the  over-all  view,  allows  a  diffusion  of  effort  and  may  lead 
to  available  resources  for  renewal  being  less  effectively  used  than 
they  might  be. 
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Finally  there  is  the  problem  of  the  criteria  by  which  areas 
should  be  designated  for  renewal  and  parts  of  the  areas  slated  for 
clearance  rather  than  rehabilitation  or  conservation.  On  the  one 
hand  may  be  the  apparently  substandard  condition  and  blight  of  the 
present  uses,  suggesting  clearance  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  demand  for 
possible  re-uses;  on  the  other,  there  may  be  the  desirability  or  even 
urgency  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city’s  growth  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  re-uses  which  are  proposed,  notwithstanding  that 
the  present  uses  may  be  quite  capable  of  rehabilitation  or  conservation 
or  the  present  structures  converted  to  new  uses.  Transportation  and 
especially  expressway  advocates  seldom  have  any  hesitation  or  qualms: 
whatever  is  in  the  way  must  go.  Ey  contrast,  in  urban  renewal  we 
are  only  beginning  to  think  about  the  re-uses,  other  than  housing,, 
which  may  justify  the  cost  of  clearance  and  the  use  of  public  money  to 
make  them  an  "economic”  proposition;  while  the  principal  criterion 
by  which  designation  and  clearance  of  present  uses  are  usually  supported 
is  the  physical  condition  of  the  buildings.  It  is  trite  to  say  that 
the  way  houses  may  look  to  others  is  an  unreliable  measure  of  the 
quality  of  the  life  which  the  people  living  in  them  may  lead,  and  more 
narrowly  of  their  sense  of  home  and  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  live.  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  urban  renewal  is  i'cr 
and  how  it  should  be  accomplished,  and  will  be  found  as  a  recurring 
issue  throughout  the  study.  It  arises  in  public  as  well  as  in  private 
renewal . 
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CF'VPTER  ITT  URBAN  PEFEUAL  POLICIES  AND  PPACTIC 

A.  The  Public  Pole 

The  public  role  in  urban  renewal  in  a  irixed  econotry  is  a  dual 
one,  involving  both  publicly-initiated  activity,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  framework  within  which  private  activity  is  permitted  and  perhaps 
encouraged.  This  framework  comprises  legislation,  administration, 
public  finance  and  the  physical  results  of  public  expenditures  to  provide 
the  services  which  a  city  needs  in  order  to  function.  It  includes  of 
course  the  official  plan  and  zoning  by-laws  as  related  to  renewal  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  the  specific  terms  on  which  private  enterprise  is 
invited  to  take  part  in  renewal  under  the  legislation. 

More  generally,  the  public  role  is  to  state,  protect  and 
enhance  the  public  interest  in  urban  growth  and  renewal,  translating  it 
into  specific  policies  for  the  coordinated  use  of  the  instruments  of 
direction  and  control  enumerated  in  Chapter  I  and  their  application  to 
the  innumerable  interrelated  fields  of  private  and  public  action  which 
make  up  the  urban  economy  and  life.  It  is,  fortunately,  beyond  our 
terms  of  reference  to  attempt  to  define  the  public  interest  in  its 
many-sided  aspects,  compatible  and  sometimes  incompatible.  Nor  do  we 
have  to  discuss  how  the  public  interest  in  all  these  aspects  is  determined, 
or  what  are  the  limits  within  which  it  may  properly  override  private 
interests  which  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  it.  These  are  problems 
about  which  both  elected  and  appointed  public  officials  are  constantly 
required  to  make  decisions  and  answer  to  those  from  whom  they  derive 
their  authority.  The  private  role  is  to  adapt  to  the  public  framework, 
at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  modify  it  where  it  pinches. 

It  is  however  implicit  in  our  terms  of  reference  that  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  urban  renewal  is  desirable,  and 
accordingly  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  this  participation 
zo  be  facilitated  and  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  It  would  also  seem 
to  be  implied  that  renewal  and  redevelopment  are  in  themselves  desirable 
and  that,  in  addition  to  their  quality  in  terms  of  the  characteristics 
concerning  which  municipal  authorities  and  planning  agencies  traditionally 
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have  sought  to  exercise  control,  their  economic  cost  should  also  be  of 
public  concern.  That  is  to  say,  the  public  also  has  a  commanding  interest 
in  ensuring  that  the  new  buildings  and  replacement  of  old  ones  -  or  their 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  -  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growin-- 
cities  and  their  populations  are  economically  feasible  and  supplied  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Costs  incurred  by  developers  as  a  result  of  public  decisions 
become  part  of  the  price  of  floor  space  charged  to  tenants,  residential 
or  commercial;  these  become  part  of  the  cost  of  living  or  doing  business, 
and  are  then  added  to  the  price  of  goods  and  services,  and  so  on. 

Granting  that  these  costs  arise  from  valid  and  often  essential  benefits 
which  public  authorities  rightly  desire  to  provide,  the  harmfulness 
of  this  inflationary  process  must  also  be  kept  in  view  and  suggests  the 
relevance  of  considering  public  actions  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  effect  on  costs.  As  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  this  is 
not  to  imply  that  a  benefit-cost  ratio  for  these  actions  can  or  should 
be  established,  the  benefits  and  costs  being  often  incommensurable; 
still  less  does  it  mean  that  the  benefits  are  unreal  or  to  be  neglected 
simply  because  they  cannot  be  expressed  in  money.  It  does  however 
suggest  that  the  benefits  ought  to  be  weighed  and  capable  of  being 
justified  in  light  of  the  fact  that,  where  costs  are  entailed,  these 
must  in  one  way  or  another  be  paid  for.  The  quality  of  the  urban  en¬ 
vironment  will  thus  run  the  least  risk  of  being  sacrificed  to  economy, 
and  vice  versa;  they  can  effectively  be  combined  only  when  due  account 
is  taken  of  both  of  them. 

In  a  decomcracy,  the  public  role  is  in  turn  influenced  by 
private  citizens  and  organizations  through  the  political  process.  A 
coordinated  balance  of  public  and  private  efforts  is  thus  not  only 
desirable  but  possible  and  it  may  be  hoped  in  the  long  run  probable. 

But  due  to  the  relatively  recent  origin  of  urban  renewal  in  Canada,  the 
present  blend  of  public  and  private  renewal  activity  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered.  in  proper  balance,  and  certainly  cannot  be  called  well  coordinated 
or  adequate  to  the  task .  •  ' 
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The  onus  of  proper  coordination  falls  directly  on  government , 

but  indirectly  on  the  private  citizens  whom  an  elected  government 
ought  to  represent  and  respond  to.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  examine 
the  dual  aspects  of  the  public  role  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
coordinated  with  each  other.  As  both  of  these  aspects  -  direct  public 
action,  and  the  establishment  of  the  framework  for  private  action  - 
involve  extensive  contacts  with  the  private  sector,  the  degree  of 
public-private  coordination  in  evidence,  will  also  be  mentioned  where 
appropriate. 


The  dual  aspects  of  the  public  role  between  them  provide 
government  with  a  range  of  alternatives  which  can  be  used  to  influence 
the  rates  of  both  public  and  private  renewal.  Almost  any  change  in 
the  legal  and  financial  framework  set  for  private  activity  will  act  as 
an  incentive  or  deterrent  to  it,  and  direct  public  renewal  projects  may 
similarly  influence  private  activity  as  well  as  producing  their  own 
tangible  results. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  total  renewal  needs  cannot  be 
measured  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  finality,  and  the  resources 
available  are  also  indeterminate  and  subject  to  change.  It  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  the  needs  as  determined  from  time  to  time  will  exceed 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  available  (and,  hopefully,  increasing) 
resources,  both  public  and  private,  by  a  considerable  margin  for  many 
years  to  come.  Since  on  the  broad  definition  of  renewal,  private 
activity  currently  accounts  for  a  far  greater  investment  than  public 
projects  in  designated  renewal  areas,  a  small  percentage  increase  in 
the  former  will  give  results  eaual  to  a  much  larger  percentage  increase 
in  the  latter.  1°  the  framework  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  this 

study,  the  public  role  could  perhaps  best  be  fulfilled  by  measures 
to  direct  as  much  as  possible  of  an  increase  in  the  former  into  the 
areas ,  designated  or  not,  where  renewal  needs  are  most  urgent. 

Possible  incentives  to  private  activity  should  be  considered 
in  terms  of  their  likely  effectiveness,  cost  to  the  public,  resistance 
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to  abuse,  and  ease  of  administration.  Effectiveness  will  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  private  costs  (for  land,  construction,  money 
interest,  or  operation)  are  reduced,  private  revenues  (from  rents  or 
sales)  are  increased,  or  private  risks  and  uncertainties  diminished. 

The  public  cost  of  an  incentive  may  be  monetary  or  non-monetary .  The 
cost  of  an  incentive  may  however  be  offset  by  increased  assessment 
and  taxation  following  renewal,  although  different  governments  may 
be  involved. 

Some  of  the  possible  incentives  are  set  out  in  the  following 
list  divided  into  two  groups,  incentives  which  involve  no  public  monetary- 
cost  and  those  which  do: 

I  -  No  public  monetary  cost: 

(a)  revise  zoning  standards: 

(b)  enforce  housing  standards,  and/or  extend  to  non-residential 
uses; 

(c)  revise  building  standards  for  rehabilitation  and/or  new 
construction; 

(d)  extend  N.H.A.  mortgage  financing  to  older  homes  outside 
designated  renewal  areas,  and/or  relax  minimum  building 
standards  for  such  mortgages; 

(e)  provide  low- interest  long-term  mortgages  and/or  improvement 
loans,  at  or  above  the  rate  at  which  the  government  is  able 
to  borrow; 

(f)  assist  in  land  assembly,  but  not  in  the  cost  of  acquisition; 

(g)  simplify  and  speed  up  the  processing  of  private  proposals, 
to  reduce  a  developer* s  uncertainty  and  risk,  and  shorten 
the  time  his  money  is  tied  up. 
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II  -  Tilth  public  monetary  cost: 

(a)  provide  assembled  and  cleared  redevelopment  sites,  with  a 
cost  write-down  sufficient  to  attract  private  development; 

(b)  provide  mortgages  and/or  improvement  loans  at  interest 
rates  below  the  government's  long-term  borrowing  rate; 

(c)  meet  some  of  the  requirements  of  adequate  zoning  at  public 
expense  -  e.g.  parking,  or  the  open  space  required  in  order 
to  permit  a  higher  density  of  development  on  the  privately- 
owned  land; 

(d)  improve  municipal  services  and  facilities  in  areas  requiring 
renewal  at  city  expense  rather  than  as  local  improvements • 

(e)  give  tax  exemptions  to  renewal  projects,  e.g.  the  municipal 
property  tax,  the  local  improvement  rate,  or  the  federal  sales 
tax  on  building  materials  could  be  considered;  tax  rebates  for 
vacant  dwelling  units  could  be  restored  (havinp  been  removed 
from  the  Assessment  Act  by  the  1965  amendment)  and  made  more 
than  15%  in  respect  of  renewal  projects* 

(f)  guarantee  a  minimum  return  of  rentals  in  renewal  projects, 
similar  to  but  more  generous  than  the  provisions  of  Section  14 
of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(g)  alternatively,  a  public  agency  could  rent  as  well  as  buy  for 
public  housing  purposes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  dv/elling 
units  in  a  private  renewal  project  on  a  long-term  basis. 
Long-term  rental  for  public  purposes  of  privately-developed 
space  might  be  considered  for  other  than  residential  buildings 

(h)  pay  compensation  for  demolitions  resulting  from  enforcement 
of  housing  standards,  which  would  make  possible  a  more 
rigorous  enforcement  of  such  standards; 
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(i)  give  grants  eaual  to  a  portion  of  certified  expenditures 
on  rehabilitation  and/or  redevelopment.  Under  present 
legislation  this  could  most  readily  be  done  in  renewal 
areas,  but  a  wider  application  should  be  sought. 

(j)  acquire  properties  requiring  extensive  repairs  and  offer 
these,  with  necessary  cost  write-down,  to  private  firms 
for  rehabilitation. 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  course:  other  forms  of  in¬ 
centive,  both  monetary  and  non-monetary,  could  no  doubt  be  thought  of 
and  may  well  have  been  tried  in  other  countries.  The  problem  lies 
essentially  in  choosing  which  incentives  to  apply,  and  while  those 
involving  no  public  monetary  cost  perhaps  merit  first  consideration, 
the  choice  among  all  of  them  will  be  difficult.  Of  the  second  group, 
the  first  one  listed  above  -  public  acouisition,  clearance  and  write¬ 
down  of  redevelopment  sites  -  is  already  in  use,  and  is  producing 
tangible  results.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  others  would  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  worthwhile  private  renewal  per  public  dollar  spent. 

The  above  and  other  possible  incentives  to  private  activity 
may  be  kept  in  mind  while  reading  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  and 
will  be  further  considered  in  Chapter  4. 

E .  The  Private  Foie 

Stated  in  its  simplest  form,  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
is  to  undertake  urban  renewal  at  a  profit  in  response  to  market  demand. 
This  implies  the  obvious  -  that  aspects  of  renewal  which  do  not  have 
a  profit  potential,  will  not  attract  private  participation. 

Much  remains  within  the  profitable  realm  however,  and  a 
typical  private  renewal  project  will  involve  evaluation  of  market 
demand,  the  planning  and  design  of  specific  proposals,  mustering  of 
investment  capital,  acquisition  and  clearance  of  sites,  construction 
of  buildings,  their  management  and  maintenance,  and  taking  the  risks 
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that  accompany  all  of  this.  It  thus  comprises  a  multitude  of  sub- 
roles,  and  when  different  private  entrepreneurs  are  involved  in  these, 
as  they  often  are,  a  good  deal  of  over-all  coordination  within  the 
private  sector  is  called  for.  The  private  role  also  includes  con¬ 
forming  to  the  public  framework  for  private  activity,  with  the  delays  an} 
red  tape  this  may  mean  where  public  permission  of  any  kind  is  required  - 
and  it  may,  in  some  cases,  also  mean  being  subject  to  public  criticism 
and  unfavourable  publicity. 

Pelated  to  this  is  the  unflattering  public  image"  of  developer? 
which  still  seems  to  be  widespread.  Although  they  are  no  longer  viewed 

in  the  same  light  as  land  speculators,  there  continues  to  be  a  latent 

hostility  to  developers  on  the  part  of  innumerable  property  owners  in 
established  residential  areas  who  prefer  stability  to  change  and  who 
see  the  developer  as  an  unwelcome  intruder  intent  solely  on  making 
money.  The  developer  is  conceived  to  be  acting  wholly  in  the  interests 

of  a  profit  which  is  not  disdained  in  principle,  but  only  as  it  appears 

to  be  the  motive  of  an  enterprise  whereby  the  residents 1  attachment 
to  an  environment  and  mode  of  living  appropriate  to  earlier  times  is 
to  be  disturbed.  Development  and  redevelopment  may  be  unobjectionable, 
even  tolerable,  but  only  insofar  as  they  affect  others.  Developers 
on  the  other  hand  conceive  themselves  rather  as  socially  useful  agents 
of  production  whereby  growing  urban  numbers,  trade  and  wealth  are 
translated  into  the  required  residential,  commercial  and  other  structures 
They  respond  to  changes  in  the  market  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  the  producers  of  other  goods  and  services,  and  they  may  no: 
unreasonably  feel  deserving  of  the  same  public  recognition  and  esteem. 

The  individual  private  property  owner,  as  opposed  to  the 
developer  may  also  contribute  to  renewal  when  compelled  to  by  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  housing  standard  by-law,  or  encouraged  by  an  organized  neigh¬ 
bourhood  conservation  program  -  but  this  type  of  individual  private 
role  is  essentially  outside  our  terms  of  reference. 
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There  is  of  course  often  a  conflict  between  redevelopment  in 
an  area  and  the  conservation  or  rehabilitation  of  the  buildings  which 
remain  while  redevelopment  is  under  way.  The  consequence  may  be  a  more 
or  less  rapid  deterioration,  such  as  occurred  in  the  St.  James  Town 
area  of  Toronto.  Deterioration  may  also  occur  or  be  aggravated  when 
an  area  is  designated  for  renexral  and  no  renewal  action  follows; 


Controller  Margaret  Campbell  of  Toronto  gave  her  view  of  this 
conflict  in  a  speech  last  May  to  the  Women's  Canadian  Club: 


nIn  certain  areas  of  the  city,  a  bizarre  condition  was 
created  by  developers  who  appeared  to  use  a  purposeful 
neglect  and  overcrowding  as  a  method  of  achieving  land 
assembly  they  so  earnestly,  and  at  times  practically, 
craved. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  where  a  land  assembly  of  any 
magnitude  is  initiated  and  demolition  started,  the 
appearance  of  the  area  is  unsightly,  but,  where  there 
is  redevelopment  stretched  over  a  period  of  years,  it 
is  virtually  impossible  for  the  owner-occupier  or 
tenant  to  preserve  a  standard  of  acceptable  amenity. 

"A  contributing  factor  to  the  slum  conditions  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  determining  what  must  be  done  to 
preserve  buildings  with  a  life  expectancy  of  only  a 
year  or  two." 


When  property  owners  become  aware  of  land  assembly  with  a 
view  to  redevelopment  in  an  area,  the  time  perspective  of  their 
building  will  probably  be  drastically  foreshortened.  If  the  buildings 
are  owner-occupied,  they  may  be  sold  more  or  less  rapidly,  maintenance 
being  meanwhile  given  less  than  its  due.  If  they  are  rented,  the 
owners  are  under  the  pressure  and  temptation  to  squeeze  the  utmost 
in  revenue  from  them  until  they  are  sold,  subject  only  to  such  constraints 
as  conscience,  by-law  enforcement  and  public  opinion  may  impose.  This 
is  especially  likely  to  happen  if  the  area  is  already  on  the  borderline 
of  deterioration,  with  distressingly  familiar  results.  The  prospect 
of  deterioration  in  "gray"  areas  surrounding  a  new  development  may  be 
one  of  the  factors  discouraging  their  renewal  by  private  enterprise. 
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Nor  ic  blight  accompanied  by  overcrowding  and  excessive  rents  demanded 
of  low- income  families  likely  to  lower  property  values*  on  the  contrary. 

It  is  in  these  "gray’'  areas  that  slum  landlords  find  their 
most  lucrative  investments,  and  which  consequently  most  need  renewal. 
These  landlords’  interests  are  thus  in  conflict  both  with  the  public 
interest  in  the  health  and  proper  housing  of  low-income  families  and 
with  the  interest  of  developers  seeking  attractive  and  stable  areas  for 
long-term  redevelopment  projects.  Nevertheless,  the  two  are  often 
confused,  as  illustrated  by  Controller  Campbell's  speech.  One  of  the 
reasons  may  be  that  the  development  tends  to  compel  relocation  under 
the  least  favourable  conditions  for  the  residents  displaced. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  a  large  increase  in  the  supply 
of  low-cost  public  or  subsidized  housing  is  essential.  The  need  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized.  As  long  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  housing 
for  loxiT-income  families  at  rents  which  they  can  afford,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  make  do  with  the  overcrowded,  blighted  and  sub-standard 
housing  now  available  to  them.  Bad  as  this  housing  is,  and  painful 
though  it  may  be  to  the  stand^srds  and  consciences  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  live  elsewhere,  it  serves  an  essential  need  and 
will  continue  to  be  in  demand  by  those  who  can  be  made  its  victims  for 
want  of  an  alternative,  until  it  is  replaced  by  something  better.  An 
adequate  stock  of  public  housing  might  not  reform  the  landlords,  but 
it  would  alter  the  balance  of  bargaining  power  between  them  and  their 
tenants,  by  giving  the  latter  somewhere  else  to  go.  This  would  have 
the  double  advantage  of  alleviating  the  overcrowding  and  excessive 
rents  they  must  now  endure,  and  lowering  land  values  so  as  to  facilitate 
renewal. 


Canada’s  poor  record  in  providing  low  rent  housing  has  been 
documented  many  times.  Prof.  James  A.  Murray  has  summed  it  up: 

"In  the  1950-60  period  some  3,600  units  of  subsidized 
housing  were  laboriously  achieved  alongside  some  1,263,000 
private  housing  starts,  or  two-fifths  of  1%  of  the  private 
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market.  This  should  indicate  that  as  a  nation  we  are  so 
rich  we  don't  need  it,  so  poor  we  can't  afford  it,  or  so 
ineffective  we  can't  do  it.’5* 

The  growing  pace  of  urban  renewal  will  increase  the  need. 

Surely  a  small  part  of  the  resources  devoted  to  renewal  can  be  afforded 
to  meet  it,  while  the  ineffectiveness  so  far  should  not  be  incurable. 

The  necessity  for  public  action  to  supplement  private  activity  in  a 
coordinated  manner  is  clear. 

This  follows  from  the  assumption  inherent  in  a  mixed  economy 
such  as  Canada’s  that  society’s  needs  are  best  met  partly  by  private, 
partly  by  public  activity.  This  assumption  appears  as  valid  in  the 
renewal  field  as  in  others;  the  real  difficulty  remains,  as  always, 
that  of  drawing  the  dividing  line  between  the  two.  Nor  can  this  ever 
be  done  with  finality,  since  it  is  inevitably  a  highly  controversial 
matter,  in  which  there  are  strong  opposing  ideas  and  interests;  the 
facts  on  which  an  appropriate  or  settled  dividing  line  might  rest  arc 
also  continually  changing.  The  many  sided  and  detailed  control  to  which 
private  builders  and  developers  are  subject  makes  a  rational  and  at 
the  same  time  efficiently  workable  dividing  line  a  task  of  unusual 
difficulty  and  complexity. 

Pertinent  to  this  task  is  the  fact  that  the  type  of  private 
participant  in  renewal  has  been  changing,  showing  the  same  tendency 
towards  larger-scale  long-term  corporate  organization  evident  in  many 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  particular,  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  Insurance  Act  will  permit  insurance  companies  to  increase  their 
investment  in  real  estate  and  to  acquire  shares  in  real  estate  companies, 
including  the  establishment  of  their  own  real  estate  subsidiaries. 

This  will  bring  some  of  Canada's  largest  financial  institutions  more 
actively  into  urban  renewal.  One  of  the  implications  of  this  is  the 


*The  Architecture  of  Housing  by  James  A.  Murray,  1962  Lecture,  Canadian 
Housing  Design  Council.  See  also  Good  Housing  for  Canadians  -  A  Study 
by  the  Ontario  Association  of  Housing  Authorities,  1964. 
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possibility  of  assigning  a  more  responsible  role  to  private  enterprise 
than  has  generally  been  done  so  far*  since  the  interests  of  the  private 
long-term  investor  are  likely  to  draw  closer  to  the  interests  of  the 
municipality  than  is  the  case  where  short-term  returns  are  the  over¬ 
riding  private  goal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any  renewal  proposal  made 
by  a  large  corporate  developer  will  necessarily  serve  public  interests , 
but  only  that  a  greater  common  ground  for  public-private  agreement  and 
understanding  should  emerge  under  these  conditions. 

This  will  however  point  up  a  necessary  addition  to  the 
private  role  -  one  which  has  for  the  most  part  been  absent  in  the  public- 
private  duet  as  it  has  been  played  so  far.  That  is  the  task  of  responsibly 
advising  public  agencies  as  to  the  effects  of  public  actions.  If  this 
is  to  be  done  persuasively  and  effectively,  it  will  need  a  more  organized 
channel  for  such  communication  than  usually  exists,  and  the  evolution 
of  a  corresponding  private  agency,  able  to  speak  authoritatively  and 
responsibly  for  the  many  private  interests  concerned  with  urban  renewal. 

As  the  economic  effects  of  public  actions  are  of  primary  importance 
here,  such  a  private  organization,  to  make  its  case,  must  have  access 
to  the  accounting  records  of  the  firms  it  represents,  and  permission 
to  make  certified  summary  statistics  available  to  the  public  agencies, 
on  a  confidential  basis  where  necessary. 

The  public  agencies  in  turn  may  have  to  adapt  their  outlook 
and  procedures  if  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  such  advice ;  the 
public  end  of  such  a  communication  channel  must  be  open,  as  well  as  the 
private  end,  if  it  is  to  work. 

The  beginnings  of  improvement  are  already  evident  in  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  Urban  Development  Institute,  P.oards  of  Trade,  the 
City  of  Toronto  Redevelopment  Advisory  Council  and  others,  but  the 
existing  arrangements  have  not  so  far  been  able-  to  produce  the  kind  of 

continual  dialogue  and  mutual  understanding  needed  for  effective  public- 

/ 

private  coordination.  It  is  not  suggested  that  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  for  such  an  improved  dialogue  will  be  easy  to  come  by,  for  they 
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will  probably  call  for  some  new  solutions  to  one  of  the  toughest 
problems  of  a  mixed  economy,  i.c.  how  to  make  full  use  of  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  private  enterprise  in  meeting  society’s  needs,  while 
protecting  the  public  interest.  Such  new  solutions  will  undoubtedly 
require  some  new  attitudes,  on  the  part  of  both  the  private  and  public 
participants. 

While  expansion  of  private  and  public  renewal  activity  could 
undoubtedly  come  about  without  such  improved  communication  and  co¬ 
ordination,  the  continuation  of  D//o  largely  separate  worlds  of  thought, 
planning,  action  and  reaction  will  fail  to  yield  the  most  effective 
over-all  renewal  program. 

C .  Public  and  Private  Policies  and  Practices  in  Selected  Ontario  Cities 

Introduction 

Seven  Ontario  cities  have  been  chosen  for  examination  in  some 
detail  of  their  renewal  experience.  This  experience  provides  case 
studies  of  the  application  of  early  and  more  recent  federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  legislation,  of  successful  and  abortive  projects,  of  projects 
in  designated  and  other  areas,  with  and  without  public  subsidy,  and 
of  condemnation  of  unfit  structures  under  a  housing  standard  by-law. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  an  exhaustive  history 
of  urban  renewal  in  any  of  the  cities;  the  larger  ones  would  each 
fill  a  volume  and  require  more  time  than  was  at  our  disposal.  What 
has  been  attempted  is  an  account  of  those  aspects  of  each  city's 
experience  which  were  deemed  most  pertinent  to  this  study.  It  is 
hoped  the  omissions  are  the  right  ones,  and  that  errors,  if  any,  are 
not  serious. 

The  cities  are  arranged  below  in  order  of  increasing  size, 
which  leaves  Toronto  to  the  end.  Toronto  being  the  originating 
"raison  d'etre"  for  the  study,  and  having  the  longest  history  of  renewal, 
will  necessarily  be  given  a  rather  different  form  of  discussion  than 
the  others.  In  most  cases,  the  story  has  been  carried  up  to  the  end 
of  1965;  in  some  however  reference  is  made  to  events  occurring  in  the 


current  year. 
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MIDLAND 


The  Town  of  Midland  with  a  population  of  about  9,00C  is 
situated  on  Georgian  Bay  some  100  miles  north  of  Toronto.  Midland 
has  a  diversified  industrial  base,  is  a  service  centre  for  the 
surrounding  agricultural  area  and  a  popular  tourist  centre  during  the 
summer  months.  Midland's  'Olive  St.  Redevelopment  Area*  is  located 
close  to  Georgian  Bay  in  the  north-east  part  of  town. 

The  ''Dollar  Town1’  area  as  it  was  originally  called,  contained 
a  sawmill  on  the  waterfront  (owned  by  the  Dollar  family)  and  houses  for 
the  sawmill  workers.  Most  of  the  original  houses  built  in  the  1900 Ts 
were  demolished  and  replaced  by  poorly-constructed  single-family  houses 
which  either  still  exist  or  were  recently  demolished  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
development  program. 

In  1950  the  Midland  Town  Council,  perhaps  hoping  to  encourage 
private  redevelopment,  designated  the  area  as  Industrial  in  its  zoning 
bylaw,  although  there  were  at  the  time  only  a  few  industries  in  the 
predominantly  residential  area.  Private  redevelopment  did  not  occur 
however.  In  May,  1962  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  approved  the 
Midland  Official  Plan  which  recommended  redevelopment  for  the  Olive 
Street  area.  The  Official  Plan's  statement  on  urban  renewal  has  been 
quoted  earlier  -  see  page  46. 

At  the  time  of  approval.  Midland's  was  the  only  Official  Plan 
in  Ontario  which  specified  an  urban  renewal  area. 

Council  later  applied  for  the  designation  of  a  redevelopment 
area  of  32  acres  (Phase  1-9  acres.  Phase  II  -  8  acres.  Phase  III  - 
15  acres) .  In  1963  negotiations  for  industrial  land  took  place  between 
the  Town  and  a  local  industry  (Bay  Mills  Ltd.)  which  required  approxi¬ 
mately  16  acres  of  vacant,  serviced  industrial  land  (8  acres  immediately 
and  8  acres  within  a  few  years.)  In  November,  1963  the  Council  voted 
to  sell  the  first  9  acres  of  the  redevelopment  area,  of  which  7*5  acres 
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were  already  municipally-owned.,  to  Bay  Mills  Ltd.  In  December,  1963 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  formally  approved  the  designation  of 
the  Olive  Street  Redevelopment  Area  and  also  approved  in  principle 
a  financial  contribution  towards  acquisition  and  clearance  of  the 
remaining  1%  acres  in  Phase  I  and  all  of  Phase  II.  The  Town  then 
proceeded  to  acquire  and  clear  these  lands . 

Phase  I  was  then  sold  to  Pay  Mills  Ltd.  and  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up  which  committed  the  Town  to  selling  Phase  II  to  Day  Mills  at 
some  time  in  future. 

This  action,  by-passing  the  customary  public  tendering  pro¬ 
cedure,  immediately  led  to  difficulties  with  the  senior  governments. 
C.M.H.C.  stated  that,  because  the  land  was  not  publicly  tendered,  it 
could  not  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  Phase  I  but 
would  contribute  towards  Phase  II  if  the  agreement  between  the  Town  and 
the  company  were  rescinded  so  that  a  public  call  for  tenders  could  be 
issued.  The  Province,  for  the  time  being  at  least  went  along  with 
C.M.H.C.’s  stand.  A  new  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  the  Town  and 
Bay  Mills  but  the  senior  governments  both  agree  that  it  does  not  fully 
release  the  Town. 

Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  officials  however  have 
suggested  that  C.M.H.C.’s  policy  of  requiring  a  tender  is  perhaps  too 
rigid  in  this  case,  noting  that  the  project  meets  the  intent  of  the 
legislation,  with  an  Official  Plan  indicating  the  need  for  redevelopment 
of  a  blighted  residential  area,  an  existing  stock  of  public  housing  to 
assist  in  relocation,  and  a  willing  developer  for  the  cleared  area. 

This  implies  the  possibility  of  a  Provincial  financial  contribution 
even  if  a  public  tender  cannot  be  arranged  and  C.M.H.C.  assistance 
is  not  forthcoming. 

The  Bay  Mills  Company,  having  built  a  large  modem  industrial 
plant  on  Phase  I  land  and  having  definite  expansion  plans  for  the  use 
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of  Phase  II,  is  understandably  wary  of  releasing  the  Town  from  its  commit¬ 
ment.  Negotiations  are  continuing  among  the  three  partners  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  understood  that  C.M.H.C.  may  agree 
to  a  very  short  call  period  for  Phase  II  if  the  City  can  get  clear 
of  its  commitment. 

The  example  of  Midland  thus  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  question 
of  how  best  to  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  publicly  assembled  land  to 
a  private  investor. 
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SARNIA 

The  Bluewater  Redevelopment  Area  is  situated  in  a  southern 
section  of  the  City  of  Sarnia  within  a  large  industrial  area  in  which 
are  located  such  industries  as  oil  refineries,  detergent  and  chemical 
plants  and  a  fiberglass  company.  The  Official  Plan  has  designated  the 
vacant  lands  nearby  for  industry  and  many  of  the  existing  plants  have 
plans  to  expand.  At  the  time  of  redevelopment  most  of  the  Bluewater 
area  was  occupied  by  single-family  housing  although  there  were  two 
schools,  a  church,  a  fire  hall  and  a  small  commercial  area.  There 
were  many  vacant  lots  in  both  the  residential  and  the  commercial  area 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Polymer  Corporation. 

Development  in  the  Bluewater  area  first  occurred  in  1942  in 
order  to  provide  temporary  housing  for  construction  workers  who  were 
building  the  Polymer  corporation  plant.  The  area  was  then  located  in 
Sarnia  Township  which  did  not  have  an  Official  Plan  or  a  zoning  by-law 
and  which  had  only  a  minimum  of  building  regulation  and  supervision. 
Against  the  advice  of  the  Sarnia  Advisory  Town  Planning  Commission, 
the  City  of  Sarnia  extended  the  city’s  water  service  to  the  area,  thus 
allowing  more  residential  construction  to  occur.  TTith  a  better  standard 
of  housing,  the  improvement  of  the  existing  shacks  and  the  establishment 
of  churches,  schools  and  a  commercial  area,  Bluewater  gradually  became 
a  permanent  residential  area.  In  1951  the  City  of  Sarnia  applied  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  to  annex  the  industrial  area  which  was 
south  of  the  city  and  adjacent  to  Bluewater.  In  granting  the  appli¬ 
cation  the  Municipal  Eoard  increased  the  area  to  be  annexed  to  include 
a  large  part  of  Sarnia  Township,  including  Bluewater. 

After  annexation  the  City  imposed  its  zoning  and  building 
by-laws,  supplied  better  police  protection,  more  drainage,  street  and 
street-lighting  improvements  and  built  a  fire  station,  with  the  result 
that  conditions  improved  noticeably.  The  housing  in  the  area  however 
either  did  not  have  any  sewage  facilities  or  was  serviced  by  means  of 
septic  tanks.  Since  the  flat  topography  and  the  heavy  clay  soil 
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rendered  the  area  unsuitable  for  the  septic  tanks,  the  Lambtcn  County 
Health  Unit  refused  to  issue  any  septic  tank  permits  after  1953. 

In  1954,  during  discussions  by  the  Sarnia  City  Council  of  the  possibility 
of  constructing  sewers  in  Eluewater,  an  estimate  of  $750,000  was 
received  and  the  question  was  raised  whether  such  a  large  capital 
outlay  was  warranted  in  an  area  where  the  future  of  residential  use 
was  in  doubt.  The  City,  at  its  own  expense,  authorized  a  local  firm 
of  realtors  to  undertake  a  physical  and  social  survey  and  a  complete 
property  appraisal. 

The  Report  of  this  survey,  presented  in  1955,  stated  that 
the  majority  of  home  owners  and  tenants  desired  to  move  from  the  area? 
the  total  value  of  all  property  in  Bluewater  was  placed  at  $5,531,850. 

In  September,  1956,  on  application  by  the  Sarnia  City  Council,  the 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  designated  Bluewater  as  a  Rede¬ 
velopment  Area.  In  1957  the  Province  approved  an  agreement  between  the 
City  and  C.M.II.C.  whereby  each  would  contribute  to  the  cost  of  a 
further  study  of  possible  redevelopment  of  Bluewater  under  the  terms 
of  Section  20  of  the  Planning  Act  and  Section  23  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  results  of  this  further  study  were  reported  in 
January  1959s 

’'Bluewater...  is  not  a  suitable  environment  for  residential 
use. 

'Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  provide  a  better  location 
and  environment  in  which  these  people,  most  of  whom  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  move  from  Bluewater,  will  be  able 
to  live  happier  and  more  normal  lives.82 

It  was  also  stated  that, 

"....the  city's  share  in  the  cost  of  relocating  Bluewater 
would  be  repaid  in  a  very  few  years  and  the  new  use  of  the 
land  in  future  years  would  produce  a  greater  revenue." 


The  new  use  proposed  was  industrial. 
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Following  intensive  study  of  this  report  both  by  the 
Province  and  C.M.K.C.  it  was  agreed  that  certain  questions  relating  to 
the  net  cost,  house  moving,  relocation  and  disposal  of  land  needed 
further  examination  and  more  detailed  answers.  The  ensuing  report  of 
December  1959  suggested  several  significant  changes.  The  estimated 
total  valuation,  excluding  the  commercial  and  institutional  properties, 
was  reduced  to  approximately  $2,339,700;  the  total  area  was  reduced 
from  233  to  172  acres  of  which  143  acres  would  be  available  for  eventual 
sale  or  lease,  and  the  estimated  net  cost  of  the  project  was  also 
reduced  because  of  the  opportunity  to  sell  and  move  some  of  the  houses. 

In  October,  1960,  the  reduced  area  of  172  acres  was  designated  as  a 
Redevelopment  Area,  the  remainder  of  the  original  1956  Redevelopment 
Area  being  de-designated. 

A  separate  Redevelopment  Department  was  established  within 
the  Sarnia  civic  administration  to  administer  the  acquisition,  clearance 
and  sale  of  the  Bluewater  properties. 

Considerable  difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Department  in  the  acquisition  of  land.  The  main  reason  for  this 
seemed  to  be  the  rigid  adherence  to  rules  and  procedure  which  were 
formulated  before  the  acquisition  commenced.  Although  part  of  the  re¬ 
development  staff  had  an  office  in  the  Bluewater  area,  residents,  wishing 
to  discuss  the  sale  of  their  land,  were  required  to  travel  to  City  Hall 
(often  at  the  cost  of  half  a  day's  pay)  where  they  were  received  by 
appointment  only  and  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  two  interviews  a  day. 

This  procedure  was  strictly  enforced,  without  regard  for  special 
circumstances,  and  naturally  alienated  some  of  the  residents. 

The  policy  of  C.M.F.C.  of  not  paying  more  for  a  property  than 
the  appraised  value  is  less  questionable,  but  here  too  there  were 
examples  of  special  circumstances  in  which  a  higher-than-appraised-value 
settlement  might  well  have  been  warranted.  During  the  long  period 
when  the  Bluewater  Redevelopment  Area  was  under  discussion,  the  Polymer 
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Corporation  had  bought  several  properties  at  considerably  more  than 
the  appraised  value.  This  meant  that  the  City,  when  buying  the  properties 
back  from  Polymer,  also  had  to  pay  more  for  them;  in  addition  the  owners 
of  surrounding  properties  felt  that  they  deserved  more. 

During  most  of  the  acquisition  stage,  tenanted  houses  were 
bought  while  they  were  still  occupied.  The  City  thus  rapidly  became 
the  landlord  for  a  great  many  residents  and  had  to  become  concerned 
with  the  extra  problems  of  administration,  rent  collection  and  rent  de¬ 
faults.  Later  the  houses  were  only  accepted  after  they  had  been  vacated; 
this  was  found  to  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  attempts  of  the  Redevelopment  Department  to 
relocate  the  residents,  an  employee  would  pick  up  the  family  and  drive 
it  around  the  city  to  examine  the  available  housing.  When  this  method 
proved  both  expensive  and  ineffectual,  the  relocation  officer  did  almost 
all  of  his  work  by  telephone,  informing  the  Bluewater  residents  of  a 
reasonable  choice  of  vacant  housing  units  and  explaining  that,  after 
a  certain  time,  they  would  be  evicted.  A  large  majority  of  the  residents 
were  relocated  by  this  method. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  implementation  of  the  project,  strong 
feelings  were  expressed  that  the  City  should  be  providing  alternative 
accommodation,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  another  redevelopment  area. 

This  did  not  occur  and  the  City  is  satisfied  that  the  individual  re¬ 
location  of  families  provided  a  better  solution  than  the  relocation  or 
the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  community.  Many  families  had 
stated  they  wished  to  remain  part  of  the  community,  but  when  an  organ¬ 
ization  attempted  to  develop  a  large  subdivision  to  accommodate  them 
it  was  not  successful.  The  plans  had  to  be  drastically  reduced  and 
the  final  result  was  the  accommodation  of  only  about  30  families. 

The  City  also  experienced  some  financial  difficulties  because 
it  was  required  to  meet  all  acquisition  expenditures  and  then  submit 
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a  claim  to  the  senior  governments.  This  resulted  in  the  City  bearing 
all  of  the  interest  on  interim  financing,  rather  than  just  one-quarter 
of  it  as  had  been  expected;  the  interest  charges  amounted  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  and  the  City  questioned  the  procedure.  Later  when  the 
property  was  resold,  the  entire  payment  was  deposited  in  the  bank  and 
the  portions  of  the  money  owing  to  the  senior  governments  were  forwarded 
to  them  some  three  months  later;  as  of  July  1965,  C.M.H.C.  was  nego¬ 
tiating  to  receive  its  share  of  the  interest  accrued  during  those 
months . 


The  above  and  other  problems  were  met  however,  and  by  1963 
property  acquisition  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $3,658,000,  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  original  estimate.  Administrative  and  other  costs 
brought  the  total  outlay  on  the  project  to  approximately  $3,900,000. 

The  land  for  disposal  was  first  advertised  in  October,  1963, 
with  the  closing  date  for  the  receipt  of  bids  set  for  June  15,  1964. 
Bids  were  to  be  judged  as  follows: 


"It  is  the  desire  of  the  City  that  the  land  be  disposed  of 
for  the  highest  monetary  return  both  in  its  initial  disposal 
and  in  the  tax  revenue  which  will  accrue  to  the  municipality 
by  reason  of  the  development.  Quality  and  excellence  of 
design  of  any  buildings  proposed  for  the  land  will  also  be 
a  basis  on  which  proposals  will  be  judged.  These  factors 
will  govern  final  disposition  and  any  or  all  bids  nay  be 
rejected  if  unsatisfactory  offers  are  received." 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  "Instructions  to  Tenderers"  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  points: 

1.  The  land  would  be  either  sold  or  leased. 

2.  Every  tender  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Bid  Bond  equal 
to  10%  of  the  amount  offered  for  the  land. 

3.  The  successful  tenderer  would  be  notified  within  30  days 
of  the  closing  date. 
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4.  The  land  would  be  cleared  except  for  the  public  school, 
the  separate  school  and  the  church  but  if  the  successful 
tenderer  requested,  these  buildings  would  be  cleared  also. 

In  response  to  extensive  international  advertising,  two 
proposals  were  received  -  one  from  a  small  company  for  a  small  parcel 
in  the  centre  of  the  area  and  one  from  the  Polymer  Corporation  offering 
$585,000  for  the  whole  area.  The  Polymer  proposal  was  accepted  although 
this  figure  yielded  less  than  $4,500  an  acre,  whereas  a  confidential 
appraisal  had  recommended  $7,000  an  acre  as  a  fair  price.  Polymer 
officials  stated  that  a  new  office  building  was  to  be  built  on  one  part 
of  the  area  but  would  make  no  commitments  or  state  any  future  plans 
for  the  rest  of  the  area.  The  small  firm  whose  proposal  was  rejected 
did  not  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  another  site  in  the  vicinity. 

The  land  writedown  was  thus  over  three  million  dollars,  but 
the  project  succeeded  in  removing  a  large  area  of  unsuitable  land  use. 

Sarnia's  experience  with  the  Bluewater  area  shows  in  the 
first  place  the  need  for  a  well-staffed  and  adequately-financed  renewal 
section  within  the  civic  administration  to  handle  the  multitude  of 
problems  which  accompany  a  major  project.  Although  the  Sarnia  Re¬ 
development  Department  may  have  lacked  some  of  the  resources  desirable 
for  the  task,  and  no  doubt  wished  for  better  coordination  of  the  City's 
public  housing  and  redevelopment  programs,  it  handled  the  Bluewater 
problems  more  effectively  than  the  other  civic  departments  would  have 
been  able  to  along  with  their  regular  duties. 

Sarnia's  experience  is  also  significant  because  of  the  role 
it  played  in  the  evolution  of  Provincial  renewal  policy.  New  housing 
in  the  Bluewater  area  would  not  have  been  satisfactory,  because  of  its 
location;  this  illustrated  the  weakness  of  the  policy  announced  in 
September  1958  which  initiated  Provincial  financial  participation  in 
redevelopment,  but  limited  it  to  projects  where  the  ultimate  use  was 
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to  be  housing.  Bluevater  was  thus  primarily  responsible  for  the  new 
policy  stated  by  Premier  Frost  in  April  1959,  which  would  permit 
Provincial  financial  assistance  as  long  as  there  was  a  substantial 
housing  component  either  before  or  after  redevelopment.  Under  this 
new  policy.  Provincial  aid  became  available  for  the  Bluewater  project. 
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SAULT  STE.  MARIE 


A  Synopsis  of  Urban  Renewal  Activities 

The  City  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  now  comprises  the  city  itself 
together  with  the  townships  of  Tarentorus  and  Korah,  which  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  city  in  January,  1965.  The  planning  area  also 
includes  the  Township  of  Prince  with  an  area  of  21,266  acres  but  a 
population  of  only  597  in  1961. 

Other  than  normal  city  building  and  refurbishing  of  structures, 
there  was  no  publicly  initiated  "urban  renewal"  in  the  City  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  prior  to  I960.  At  that  time,  a  study  for  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Greater  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  was  commissioned  to  be 
undertaken  by  E.G.  Faludi  and  Associates  of  Toronto.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  prepare  an  urban  renewal  study  including  a  program 
for  action.  The  report  was  presented  in  1961.  It  covered  the  City 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  three  adjoining  townships,  Korah,  Tarentorus 
and  Prince;  the  former  two  townships  contributed  financially  to  the 
study. 


Following  the  urban  renewal  study,  proposals  for  two  separate 
redevelopment  projects  were  prepared  by  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Suburban  Planning  Board  for  submission  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  The  first  of  these,  a  project  to  redevelop  part  of  the  river¬ 
front  area  into  a  civic  centre,  park,  and  multi-storey  residential  area, 
was  prepared  in  January,  1962,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  redevelopment 
proposals  for  the  entire  Central  Business  District  set  out  in  the 
Urban  Renewal  Study.  It  was  approved  by  the  Minister  in  March,  1963, 
and  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  in  July,  1963.  The  second  project 
concerns  redevelopment  of  lands  surrounding  the  approaches  to  the  new 
International  Bridge  and  was  proposed  in  June,  1963.  An  agreement  for 
the  preparation  of  a  scheme  is  now  under  negotiation  with  the  senior 
governments . 
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More  recently  (exact  date  not  indicated) ,  the  Planning  Board 
has  issued  a  brochure  calling  on  private  interests  to  submit  develop¬ 
ment  proposals  for  any  of  four  blocks  in  the  Central  Business  District. 
The  City  indicates  its  willingness  to  assemble  the  necessary  land  and 
make  it  available  to  private  developers.  Three  of  the  blocks  face  the 
area  approved  for  the  riverfront-civic  centre  redevelopment,  the 
fourth  is  several  blocks  away  in  the  C.B.D.;  and  all  four  are  in  the 
area  of  redevelopment  proposed  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Study. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  there  were  as  yet  no  completed  projects 
to  show  for  the  urban  renewal  activity  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  environs 
of  the  past  four  years.  Construction  of  first  phase  of  the  civic 
centre,  a  $1,000,000  library  and  auditorium,  has  begun  on  land  that  was 
formerly  a  city  park. 

The  Legislative  Context  and  Planning  Framework. 

The  urban  renewal  activities  summarized  above  were  all 
initiated  in  the  context  of  the  federal  National  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  in  1956.  The  legislation  is  summarized  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  The  traditional  element  of  low-rental  housing  in  urban  re¬ 
newal  was  still  the  prime  ingredient  in  the  Federal  legislation,  and 
private  participation  was  thus  implicitly  limited  to  insurance  companies 
or  limited  dividend  housing  corporations. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Study  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  a  com¬ 
prehensive  development  plan,  and  (2)  specific  urban  renewal  needs  which 
were  identified  in  twelve  study  areas.  The  Comprehensive  Plan  sets 
forth  the  basic  aims  which  it  is  hoped  to  achieve.  Among  the  aims 
listed  are  the  following  which  impinge  directly  on  urban  renewal 
activities: 

(a)  To  establish  the  role  of  the  CBD  as  the  commercial  and 
cultural  centre  of  the  area  by  improving  its  accessi¬ 
bility,  and  by  developing  the  surrounding  lands  for 
high  density  residential  uses,  thereby  creating  an  area 
with  a  new  tributary  population  and  additional  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 
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(b)  To  Increase  the  residential  densities  in  the  planning 

districts  outside  the  central  core  by  penritting  mixed 
developments  consisting  of  all  ranges  and  types  of 
dwelling  units . 

(c)  To  make  the  riverfront  accessible  to  high-density 
residential  development,  thus  providing  a  captive 
purchasing  power  for  the  commercial  core. 

(d)  To  link  the  commercial  core  with  a  nucleus  of  civic 
buildings  on  the  riverfront. 

Although  these  aims  for  the  future  development  of  the  community 
have  been  spelled  out,  they  do  not  derive  from  adequately  demonstrated 
needs.  The  nucleus  of  civic  buildings  is  an  estimable  Centennial 
project,  but  the  economic  demand  for  and  feasibility  of  the  expansion 
of  the  CBD  and  the  surrounding  high-density  residential  development 
are  not  established. 

Within  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and  Urban  Renewal  proposals, 
detailed  analysis  is  given  to  three  aspects  of  development  which  relate 
to  urban  renewal:  future  space  requirements  of  the  CBD,  future 
housing  requirements,  and  detailed  study  of  designated  urban  renewal 
areas.  They  are  discussed  in  order  below. 

1.  The  urban  renewal  proposals  for  the  Central  Business  District 

flow  directly  from  the  need  to  expand  the  CBD  by  more  than  three 
times  in  area  over  its  1959  total  of  62  acres  to  over  200  acres  by  1980. 
Thus,  about  150  acres  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  city  will  face  re¬ 
development  from  its  mostly  residential  use  at  present  on  the  basis 
of  this  forecast.  The  future  CBD  space  needs  stem  from  anticipated 
increases  in  population,  purchasing  power,  and  tourist  trade.  Changes 
in  the  first  two  of  these  exogenous  variables  are  documented,  but 
no  information  is  given  for  the  third.  In  addition,  the  application 
of  new  design  standards  to  reduce  the  building  coverage  in  the  CBD 
are  suggested  and  this,  too,  adds  to  the  land  required.  Thus,  the 
population  of  the  greater  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  was  estimated  to  in¬ 
crease  by  87%  from  1959  to  1980,  per  capita  retail  sales  by  25%  and 
building  coverage  in  the  CBD  to  decrease  from  80  to  50%.  Mo  allowance 
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is  made  for  increase  of  sales  per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  Nor 
does  the  forecast  appear  to  take  account  of  the  possibility  that  new 
commercial  centres  may  be  built  outside  the  CBD. 

2.  Housing  needs  for  the  area  during  the  planning  period  are 

forecast  in  terms  of  total  needs,  desired  densities,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  by  ov»ner-occupied  or  tenant-occupied.  Total  housing  require¬ 
ments  are  estimated  to  arise  from  the  growth  in  pooulation,  a  reduction 
of  household  size  (as  based  on  1951-1956  trends  for  the  area) ,  replace¬ 
ments  for  houses  cleared  in  redevelopment  areas  (2,670),  and  an  increase 
in  the  vacancy  rate  (from  1%  to  3%).  Approximately  16,300  additional 
dwelling  units  are  thus  required  by  1980  according  to  the  estimates. 

The  present  housing  stock  is  about  13,300,  of  which  nearly  2,700  would 
be  replaced  as  a  result  of  redevelopment  proposals  (mostly  around  the 
CBD) .  These  figures  have  been  arrived  at  using  1956  data  in  several 
important  instances  and  no  field  studies  were  apparently  undertaken  to 
update  this  data. 

A  policy  toward  housing  densities  is  an  important  part  of 
the  plan  for  residential  development.  Six  of  the  eleven  planning 
districts  containing  housing  have  densities  below  a  minimum  of  4.5 
dwelling  units  per  gross  acre.  The  latter  standard  is  relevant  to  a 
minimum  service  area  for  a  primary  school  of  ^-mile  radius  containing 
600  single-family  detached  units. 

Where  new  housing  is  to  be  built  on  presently  vacant  land, 
single-family  houses  will  be  at  densities  of  about  four  to  five 
dwelling  units  per  acre,  semi-detached  at  about  twelve  units  per  acre, 
two-storey  garden  apartments  at  about  25  units  per  acre  and  apartments 
at  about  35  units  per  acre  and  up.  On  the  basis  of  an  assumed  distri¬ 
bution  of  dwelling  units  -  65%  single-family  and  35%  multiple  family  - 
the  over-all  density  would  be  7.14  units  per  gross  acre. 
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The  proportion  of  rental  dwelling  units  is  the  third  aspect 
of  housing  requirements.  It  is  estimated  that  these  will  account  for 
35%  of  the  total  in  1980,  i.e.  9,450  units;  this  is  based  on  the  trend 
from  1955  to  1959.  It  is  also  estimated  that  40%  of  the  rental  units 
will  consist  of  apartments. 

3.  Finally,  detailed  studies  were  made  in  the  context  of  the 

Comprehensive  Plan  in  order  to  identify  the  areas  with  the  largest 
number  of  "poor  and  dilapidated  structures".  The  condition  of  11,514 
residential  structures  in  the  city  and  suburban  area  were  examined  on 
the  basis  of  data  contained  in  Assessment  Department  records  of  1959. 
These  were  rated  on  their  condition  according  to  a  measurement  scale 
proposed  by  the  Planning  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  This  scale  is  concerned  only  with  the  structural  quality  of 
buildings.  There  was  apparently  no  survey  of  interior  conditions  nor 
were  social  conditions,  which  may  be  of  overriding  importance  in 
urban  renewal,  taken  into  account.  File  data  were  relied  on  for  the 
analysis . 


The  analysis  showed  that  7%  of  all  residential  structures 
in  the  urban  area  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  were  in  ’poor’  condition  and  a 
further  48%  were  in  only  ’fair’  or  ’average’  condition.  Substandard 
conditions  in  residential  structures  were  found  mostly  in  six  of  the 
twelve  planning  districts,  where  the  proportion  of  poor  quality 
structures  exceeded  the  area  average.  Within  the  planning  districts, 
eleven  areas  were  identified  as  having  substantial  numbers  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  poor  and  dilapidated  residential  structures.  By  this 
criterion,  the  eleven  areas  were  selected  for  "further  detailed  stud^ 
of  existing  conditions,  over-all  planning  objectives,  type  or  treat¬ 
ment  required,  and  financial  action  appropriate  for  such  treatment". 

Further  study  of  the  eleven  designated  areas  consisted  of 
an  "assessment  of  neighbourhood  quality,  general  conditions  of  the 
study  area,  environmental  quality,  (and)  architectural  value  of  street- 
scape".  The  age  of  structures,  population  distribution,  population 
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density,  overcrowdings  owner-occupancy  levels,  and  property  values 
were  also  examined  in  each  area.  As  a  result,  five  areas  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  requiring  complete  redevelopment  by  1980“  five  areas  were 
classified  as  requiring  rehabilitation  and  only  partial  redevelopment" 
and  one  areas  was  classified  as  requiring  rehabilitation  only. 

Two  of  the  study  areas  proposed  for  redevelopment  are  the 
CBD  and  the  adjoining  riverfront  area.  The  CBD  area  contains  a  sub¬ 
stantial  residential  population,  occupying  80.3  net  acres.  Commercial 
and  institutional  uses  occupy  68.3  and  28.3  net  acres  respectively. 

The  riverfront  area  on  the  other  hand  is  used  mainly  by  industry  and 
the  railways,  and  contains  no  residents.  The  report  proposed  that  all 
but  a  few  acres  of  the  two  areas  be  cleared  and  rebuilt,  and  the  entire 
population  relocated.  Only  thirteen  of  the  existing  buildings  were 
proposed  to  be  retained. 

The  three  residential  areas  proposed  for  redevelopment  had  a 
population  in  1959  of  close  to  6,000,  occupying  107.8  acres.  The 
report  proposed  that  all  of  this  land  be  cleared  and  that  all  but 
100  of  the  people  be  relocated.  Only  eleven  of  the  existing  buildings 
were  proposed  to  be  retained. 

The  five  areas  proposed  for  rehabilitation  and  partial  re¬ 
development  had  a  total  population  of  5,400,  occupying  22S.1  acres. 

The  report  proposed  that  19.6  acres  in  four  of  these  areas  be  cleared 
and  that  343  people  be  relocated. 

Thus,  a  total  of  374.3  acres  were  proposed  for  clearance. 

This  represents  7.4%  of  the  built-up  urban  area  in  1959,  or  6.2  acres 
for  every  1,000  people  of  the  Greater  Sault.  The  clearance  of 
residential  areas  would  involve  relocation  of  9,955  people,  on  the 
basis  of  1959  figures,  or  16.6%  of  the  population  in  the  area  at  that 
date. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  the  redevelopment  program  is  presented 
solely  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  acquisition  and  clearance  of  land, 
less  the  resale  value  (which  was  estimated  at  slightly  over  half  the 
purchase  price) .  Total  acquisition  and  clearance  costs  were  estimated 
at  $43.3  million;  the  net  redevelopment  costs  were  estimated  at  $21.4 
million.  Of  the  latter  figure,  the  Federal  Government's  share  would 
be  50%,  the  Provincial  Government's  share  25%,  and  the  municipalities 
would  share  the  remaining  costs.  For  residential  lands  the  resale 
value  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  $1,500  per  dwelling  unit.  This 
latter  figure  is  somewhat  high  if,  as  it  seems  likely,  a  good  deal  of 
the  new  housing  would  be  built  by  public  housing  corporations  or  limited 
dividend  housing  companies.  The  resale  of  land  for  commercial  purposes 
in  redevelopment  areas  was  estimated  as  $98,000  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  rehabilitation  programs  was  estimated  at  $734,000, 
half  of  which  was  for  acquisition  and  clearance  of  individually  blighted 
houses  and  half  for  the  rehabilitation  of  houses  which  can  be  repaired 
or  renovated.  Rehabilitation,  in  terms  of  the  report,  is  assumed  to 
include  improvement  in  community  facilities  and  promotion  of  citizen 
awareness  and  participation  in  the  urban  renewal  process.  The  report 
stated  that  the  costs  of  improvements  in  community  services  could  not 
be  established  without  detailed  studies  of  necessary  improvements. 

Proposed  Urban  Renewal  Projects 

From  the  determination  of  urban  renewal  needs  made  in  the 
Urban  Pvenewal  Study,  three  specific  projects  have  emerged.  All  are 
publicly  initiated,  one  for  the  area  on  the  riverfront  adjacent  to  the 
CBD,  one  for  the  area  surrounding  the  terminal  plaza  of  the  International 
Bridge,  and  one  for  the  rebuilding  of  four  blocks  in  the  CBD.  The  first 
two  of  these  are  being  processed  through  the  normal  urban  renewal  channels 
of  the  provincial  and  federal  governments.  The  third  is  solely  a  project 
of  the  City.  It  will  be  useful  to  examine  each  of  these  Droposals  in 
more  detail,  covering  such  aspects  as  the  kind  and  scale,  of  development, 
and  the  degree  of  private  participation. 
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The  Riverfront  Redevelopment  Project  -  A  project  for  the 
redevelopment  of  part  of  the  riverfront  area  adjacent  to  the  CBD  has 
been  prepared  and  recently  approved  by  provincial  authorities.  It 
consists  partly  of  a  proposed  civic  centre  and  park  and  partly  of  a 
housing  development  comprised  of  several  multiple-storey  units 
accommodating  650  families.  The  housing  project  is  to  be  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise.  The  total  area  of  the  site  is  24.5  acres,  of 
which  a  small  proportion  is  under  water.  The  city  at  present  owns 
12 o 4  acres  of  the  site  and  will  have  to  purchase  the  remaining  12.1 
acres.  Few  people  live  in  the  area  and  most  of  the  present  buildings 
are  used  for  commercial  or  commercial-industrial  uses. 

Re-use  proposals  for  the  area  include  a  civic  centre  on  the 
eastern  half  of  the  site,  which  is  now  a  civic  park.  City  council 
chambers,  municipal  offices,  an  auditorium  and  library,  and  a  marina 
are  planned  for  the  area;  these  buildings  will  occupy  3.6  acres.  On 
the  western  half  of  the  site  two  groups  of  five  buildings  were  proposed 
initially,  devoted  entirely  to  residential  purposes.  The  structures 
would  be  a  mixture  of  seven  and  eight  storey  apartment  buildings, 
divided  into  two  groups .  One  group  would  contain  about  350  dwelling 
units  at  a  net  residential  density  of  225  persons  per  acre  and  a  floor 
space  index  of  1.65.  The  other  group  would  contain  about  300  dwelling 
units  at  a  net  residential  density  of  162  persons  per  acre  and  a  floor 
space  Index  of  1.17.  A  more  recent  proposal  visualizes  only  six 
buildings  of  eleven  and  fifteen  storeys,  containing  a  total  of  660 
units . 


The  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  privately  owned  portions  of 
the  renewal  site  are  estimated  at  $1  million  for  the  12  acres  of  land 
plus  $50,000  for  clearing  and  miscellaneous  charges.  Sale  of  the  land 
to  private  housing  developers  is  estimated  to  recover  $792,000  of  these 
costs,  based  on  $1,200  per  dwelling  unit.  Services  for  the  apartment 
project  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  developer(s) .  It  is  suggested  that 
the  housing  be  supplied  by  limited  dividend  companies.  There  is. 


however,  no  economic  justification  or  feasibility  presented  in  support 
of  this  project.  Whether  a  developer  would  be  interested  in  the  kind  and 
scale  of  project  suggested  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Satisfactory 
soil  tests  have  been  carried  out  and  funds  are  being  sought  to  acquire 
and  clear  the  site. 

The  International  Bridge  Plaza  Redevelopment  Project  -  The 
lands  surrounding  the  approaches  to  the  International  Eridge  were  proposed 
for  redevelopment  in  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Suburban  Area  Planning  Board  submitted  to  the  Ontario  Government.  The 
justification  of  this  proposal  was  that  part  of  the  area  was  said  to 
be  subject  to  a  ‘significant  degree  of  structural  blight'  and  that  the 
remainder  will  be  subject  to  debilitating  effects  because  of  proximity 
to  the  bridge  approaches  and  plaza.  An  additional  block  was  recommended 
to  be  included  to  make  the  whole  site  more  attractive  to  private  enterprise. 
Industrial  use  was  proposed  for  the  area  south  of  the  bridge  and  plaza; 
public  housing  for  the  area  to  the  northwest  of  the  plaza;  a  motel  and 
restaurant  for  the  area  directly  north  of  the  plaza;  and  a  shopping  centre 
for  the  block  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  plaza. 

The  area  covered  by  the  proposal  amounts  to  about  10.9  acres 
(excluding  the  block  proposed  for  a  shopping  centre) .  There  are  presently 
116  dwelling  units  in  the  area  in  73  buildings;  the  residential  population 
is  471  persons  at  a  gross  density  of  43.3  persons  per  acre.  Over  40% 
of  the  buildings  are  rated  as  in  ’poor’  condition  and  about  50%  are 
50  years  or  more  old.  The  estimated  value  of  all  lands  and  buildings 
to  be  ecquired  is  $1,500,000,  or  about  $208,000  per  acre  for  the  7.1 
acres  held  by  private  owners . 

The  project  received  a  negative  reaction  from,  the  Ontario 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  thought  the  area  too  small.  He  suggested 
that  the  City  consider,  "as  a  first  step,  the  preparation  of  an  urban 
renewal  scheme  for  a  much  wider  area....’  This 'wider  area  would  corre¬ 
spond  to  study  areas  D  and  E  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Study,  excluding 
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the  part  north  of  Cathcart  Street.  The  City  accepted  this  wider  area, 
and  an  agreement  for  the  preparation  of  a  renewal  scheme  is  now  under 
negotiation  with  the  senior  governments. 

Redevelopment  of  Four  Downtown  Blocks  -  The  Planning  Board  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  issued  a  brochure  ‘to  invite  certain  developers 
to  submit  development  proposals':  for  four  blocks  in  the  CBD.  The  brochure 
states  that,  ,!the  City  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  will  use  its  powers  to  assemble 
land  at  its  true  'Market  Value'. n  The  land  thus  acquired  will  be  made 
available  to  private  enterprise  on  the  basis  of  an  acceptable  redevelop¬ 
ment  plan.  Acceptance  would  be  judged  on  "(i)  the  size  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  (ii)  design  of  the  development,  and  (iii)  price  offered  for  the 
land.*'  All  or  part  of  four  blocks  are  included  in  the  proposal,  amounting 
to  15.2  acres  in  total.  The  individual  sites  cover,  respectively,  6,  3.2, 
2,  and  4  acres. 

The  brochure  fails  to  indicate  the  location  of  the  individual 
sites  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  CBD.  But  from  other  maps  it  can  be 
ascertained  that  three  of  the  four  sites  lie  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  proposed  riverfront-civic  centre  redevelopment  project.  The  fourth 
lies  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  CBD.  All  four  are  within  the 
renewal  areas  G  and  E  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Study.  The  estimated  market 
value,:,  i.e.  the  acquisition  cost,  of  the  fifteen  acres  if  $3,175,000 
or  about  $210,000  per  acre.  The  wording  of  the  brochure  implies  that 
the  City  might  accept  a  lesser  price  in  the  resale  of  the  land  to  a 
developer  with  a  suitable  plan,  involving  a  write-dewn  in  order  to 
promote  renewal;  no  mention  was  made  of  leasing  the  land.  Indeed,  in 
the  Urban  Renewal  Study,  the  suggested  price  for  the  resale  of  land  for 
commercial  purposes  in  the  CBD  was  only  $98,000  per  acre,  slightly 
less  than  half  of  'market  value"  indicated  here.  To  date,  no  offers  to 
purchase  have  been  received  by  the  City. 

The  three  urban  renewal  projects  reviewed  above  suggest 
opportunities  for  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  degree.  Whether  private  developers  will  feel  disposed  to 
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participate  is  another  question,  which  has  not  yet  been  answered.  The 
cost  of  land  alone  to  the  potential  developers  in  the  three  projects 
is  about  $4,700,000.  Although  no  estimates  are  given  on  the  costs  of 
rebuilding,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  might  well  amount 
to  $20  to  $25  million  more.  The  estimated  net  public  cost  (to  all 
levels  of  government)  would  be  about  $1,150,000  for  land  acquisition 
and  clearance.  The  costs  of  providing  public  housing,  improving  public 
facilities,  and  building  civic  centre  structures  would  be  in  addition. 

Conclusions 

An  underlying  premise  of  this  study  of  urban  renewal  policies 
and  practices  is  that  renewal  considered  as  a  whole  will  require  a  large 
private  effort  as  well  as  an  expanded  public  effort  within  the  confines 
of  limited  resources.  A  review  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  situation  shows 
this  premise  to  be  valid.  The  projects  proposed  for  this  community, 
thus  far,  are  aimed  at  creating  a.  better  commercial  base  and  a  more 
attractive  central  business  district  and  entrance  to  the  city.  With  the 
exception  of  the  civic  centre  complex  of  public  buildings,  the  proposals 
depend  on  the  participation  of  private  enterprise.  They  would  necessitate 
obtaining  upwards  of  $25  million  of  private  investment,  whereas  the  City 
and  its  provincial  and  federal  partners  would  be  called  on  to  invest  only 
a  fraction  of  that  amount. 

Whether  the  joint  effort  required  can  be  obtained  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  is,  however,  impossible  to  tell  at  this  time  as  there  is  yet 
no  indication  of  private  response  to  the  proposals.  Furthermore,  in 
those  proposals  where  private  participation  is  specified  according  to 
particular  functions,  such  as  the  multi-storey  apartments  in  the  river¬ 
front  project  and  the  motel,  industry,  and  shopping  centre  in  the  bridge 
plaza  project,  there  is  no  demonstration  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  undertakings.  Thus,  the  participation  of  prospective  private  developers 
seems  far  from  assured. 
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WINDSOR 

Serious  concern  for  renewal  in  Windsor  dates  back  to  1945 , 
when  a  comprehensive  report  entitled  '‘Redevelopment  Areas'  was  prepared 
as  part  of  the  City's  master  plan  study  program,  under  the  direction  of 
Town  Planning  Consultants  Ltd. 

The  Windsor  Master  Plan  Report,  published  at  the  end  of  1945, 
covered  a  metropolitan  area  considerably  larger  than  the  city.  This 
report  contained  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  city’s  renewal  needs, 
and  the  following  recommendations  for  renewal  action: 

B.  Regulation  and  Encouragement  of  Private  Improvements 

6 .  Extension  of  Market  Area 

(a)  To  extend  the  present  market  area  to  the  south  of  the 
existing  structure  with  provision  to  be  made  for  a 
commercial  centre  in  the  immediately  surrounding  area. 

(b)  to  widen  the  lane  west  of  the  Market  Building  to 

66  feet  and  provide  for  a  green  strip  containing  parking 
facilities  between  the  lane  and  Windsor  Avenue. 

7.  Auditorium  and  Art  Gallery 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  an  auditorium  and  art 
gallery  as  part  of  a  cultural  centre,  by  enlarging  the  present 
site  of  the  city  hall,  and  other  encouragements  as  deemed 
fit. 

C .  Principal  Public  Improvements 

1 .  Redevelopment  of  Blighted  Areas 

To  redevelop  the  blighted  sections  of  the  city  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act  1944  or  any  other 
available  legislation  so  as  to  improve  living  conditions 
in  these  areas  and  make  possible  the  repayment  of  their 
proper  share  of  the  tax  revenue. 
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8.  Public  Library 

To  enlarge  the  present  site  of  the  city  hall  and  make 
available  an  area  suitable  for  an  auditorium  and  art 
gallery,  and  to  contain  a  public  library. 

The  report's  analysis  of  housing  conditions  defined  the  resi 
dential  areas  of  the  city  as  follows" 
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and  identified  five  main  blighted  areas,  the  largest  and  most  deteriorated, 
bounded  by  Sandwick,  Pierre,  Erie  and  Goyeau  Streets,  being  in  the  central 
area. 

In  1946,  a  joint  planning  area  was  defined  comprising  the  city 
and  all  or  parts  of  nine  suburban  municipalities,  and  an  official  plan 
was  adopted.  However  it  excluded  specific  renewal  proposals. 

Stimulated  in  part  by  the  Master  Plan  Peport  however,  the 
City  in  1955  acquired  and  cleared  the  1. 4-acre  Cleary  Auditorium  site 
and  a  6.8-acre  waterfront  park,  and  in  1957  the  3.9-acre  city  hall  site. 
During  the  1950’ s,  twelve  parking  sites  were  also  acquired,  and  the 
Bridgeview  and  Essex  Court  F-P  Public  Housing  projects  comprising  532 
units  (on  77  acres  of  vacant  land)  were  completed.  In  1957,  Windsor 
became  the  third  city  in  Ontario  to  request  special  enabling  legislation 
and  pass  a  housing  standard  by-law.  It  is  administered  and  enforced  by 
the  Building  Commissioner,  Fire  Chief,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  with 
emphasis  on  orders  to  repair  rather  than  to  demolish  so  that  in  contrast 
to  Ottawa's  by-law,  it  has  not  resulted  in  a  massive  demolition  program. 
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In  1953;  Town  Planning  Consultants  Ltd.  was  again  retained 
by  the  City,  to  undertake  a  comp rehens ive  urban  renewal  study  of  the 
city  and  its  metropolitan  area.  This  study  was  undertaken  at  the  suggest- 
ion  of  Provincial  and  Federal  authorities,  to  provide  a  proper  perspective 
on  specific  renewal  proposals  which  the  City  \ms  considering.  The  study 
was  financed  with  a  75%  grant  under  Part  V  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

It  was  intended  that,  upon  completion  it  would  be  adopted  by  amendment 
as  part  of  the  Official  Plan,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  adoptive 
action  has  been  taken,  possibly  in  part  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
renewal  program  proposed  in  the  study  report. 

This  report  "A  Fifteen  Year  Programme  for  the  Urban  Renewal 
of  the  City  of  Windsor”  was  presented  in  1959.  It  recommended,  within 
the  city,  the  redevelopment  of  nine  blighted  areas  totalling  297  acres, 
the  rehabilitation  of  20  declining  areas  totalling  1,361  acres,  and  the 
conservation  of  16  remaining  areas,  with  an  estimated  total  net  cost  to 
the  City  of  $4,360,000.  In  the  suburbs,  redevelopment  of  one  area  of  18 
acres,  rehabilitation  of  seven  areas  totalling  435  acres,  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  remaining  urbanized  areas  was  also  recommended.  The  largest 
redevelopment  area  was  identified  in  the  central  district  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  City's  concern  with  redevelopment  in  the  central 
area  led  to  a  1958  study  of  the  “City  Kail  Square  Area”,  undertaken  by 
the  City  Planning  Department  with  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  In  August  of  that  year  the  Council  requested  the 
Minister  to  designate  Redevelopment  Areas  One,  Two  and  Three  in  the 
central  city  district,  and  a  supporting  brief  'City  of  Windsor  Central 
Redevelopment  Area”  was  produced.  In  September  1958,  the  Province 
announced  that  it  would  henceforth  contribute  25%  of  acquisition  and 
clearance  costs  in  redevelopment  projects  where  the  re-use  was  to  be 
housing.  In  December  1958,  the  Minister  approved  the  designation  of 
Areas  One  and  Two  under  Section  20  of  the  Planning  Act.  Area  Three, 
located  within  the  central  business  district  itself,  was  not  approved* 
it  would  not  have  the  housing  component  then  required  to  qualify  for 
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Provincial  cr  Federal  redevelopment  assistance  under  the  legislation. 

The  boundary  of  Area  Two  was  subsequently  amended  by  the  Minister  in 
November,  1959  to  exclude  a  portion  acquired  by  the  Province  as  a  site 
for  a  new  Provincial  building. 

A  redevelopment  plan  for  Area  One,  bounded  by  University, 
Glengarry  and  Wyandotte  Streets  and  an  alley  west  of  McDougall  Street, 
was  adopted  by  Council  and  approved  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  in 
May  1959.  The  plan  divided  the  15-acre  redevelopment  area  into  two 
sections;  the  larger  east  of  McDougall  Street,  x?as  allocated  for  a 
Federal-Provincial  subsidized  rental  housing  project  of  298  units,  while 
the  smaller  section  west  of  McDougall  Street  to  the  alley,  was  to  be 
partially  utilized  for  a  hydro  substation,  the  remainder  to  be  acquired, 
cleared  and  held  for  later  development  in  conjunction  with  the  Civic 
Square.  Federal  approval  of  a  50%  contribution  toward  acquisition  and 
clearance  costs  of  Area  One  was  meanwhile  obtained  in  April,  and  Provincial 
approval  of  a  25%  contribution  came  in  July  -  the  first  such  provincial 
contribution  under  Ontario's  new  policy.  By  1962,  Area  One  was  largely 
cleared,  and  the  first  137  units  of  the  Glengarry  Court  subsidized  public 
housing  project  built,  but  a  1963  survey  of  public  housing  need  in  Windsor 
showed  a  limited  over-all  demand,  and  considerable  aversion  on  the  part 
of  prospective  tenants  to  this  project  in  particular,  which  had  evident I37 
acquired  some  stigma.  This  raised  some  questions  as  to  the  desirability 
of  completing  the  redevelopment  with  additional  public  housing.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and  an  evident 
increase  in  Windsor's  need  for  low- rental  accommodation  led  the  City  in 
196 A  to  request  the  O.K.C.  to  undertake  the  construction  of  further 
subsidized  and  elderly  persons’  housing.  As  a  result  120  units  are 
being  added  to  Area  One  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  remaining 
parcels  will  also  be  developed,  as  originally  planned,  for  this  purpose. 
Should  these  units  meet  the  need  however,  the  possibility  of  private 
development  of  the  Wyandotte  Street  frontage  could  appear. 

The  plan  for  redevelopment  Area  Two  on  the  other  hand,  has 
from  its  inception  been  based  essentially  on  the  assumption  that  public 
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acquisition  and  clearance  would  be  followed  by  largely  private  rede¬ 
velopment.  The  areas  bounded  by  Piverside,  University  and  Goyeau  streets 
and  Market  Lane  extended,  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  central  business 
district  which  lies  to  the  west,  and  to  the  civic  square  to  the  south. 
Comprising  nearly  nine  acres  including  streets,  six  without,  the  site 
thus  has  an  obviously  high  commercial  potential. 

Acquisition  was  assisted  by  the  change  in  Provincial  redevelop¬ 
ment  policy  announced  in  April  1959,  which  permitted  a  Provincial  con¬ 
tribution  of  25%  of  acquisition  and  clearance  costs  as  long  as  housing 
constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  a  redevelopment  area  either  after  or 
before  redevelopment. 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  legislative  requirements  for 
relocation  could  also  be  easily  met  in  Redevelopment  Area  One  nearby. 

(The  problem  of  commercial  relocation,  not  covered  in  the  legislation, 
is  another  matter.) 

In  1961,  an  interim  redevelopment  plan  was  adopted  by  Council 
for  Area  Two,  including  a  public  esplanade  from  the  civic  square  to  the 
river,  a  new  County  Building,  and  a  possible  central  library,  with  the 
remainder  and  major  part  of  the  area  proposed  for  private  uses,  including 
offices  and  private  institutions.  This  interim  plan  permitted  acquisition 
and  clearance  of  the  County  Court  Rouse  site  to  proceed  so  that  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  needed  County  building  could  get  under  way. 

In  1962,  the  firm  of  M.V.  Jones  and  Associates  was  retained 
to  prepare  a  re-use  plan  for  the  area,  and  this  was  presented  to  and 
approved  in  principle  by  Council  early  in  1963.  This  plan  was  developed 
through  consideration  of  a  variety  of  uses  which  could  revitalize  the 
city  centre,  discarding  those  which  were  unsuitable  due  to  unfavourable 
economic  factors  or  their  existence  elsewhere.  As  a  result  four  basic 
types  of  land  use  were  proposed  for  the  six-block  area: 
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(1)  public  and  semi-public  institutional  - 

(a)  the  new  County  Court  House,  which  was  already  under 
construction  on  block  #3 

(b)  a  new  central  public  library,  for  block  #6  (or  other 
public  building;,  if  the  Library  Eoard’s  proposal  should 
prove  not  capable  of  being  implemented) . 

(2)  retail  commercial  - 

(a)  a  department  store  on  block  #2 

(b)  an  extension  to  the  existing  Market  (which  is  adjacent 

to  the  redevelopment  area)  to  accommodate  Market-oriented 
stores  evicted  by  expropriation,  on  block  #5.  This 
could  at  least  partially  provide  for  commercial  relo¬ 
cation)  . 

(3)  residential  - 

(a)  a  motor  hotel  and  a  high-rise  apartment  building  on 
block  #1 

(b)  a  combined  YM-YTTCA  on  block  #4  (or  other  high-density 
apartment  or  hotel-motel  use,  if  the  YM-YTJCA  proposal 
should  prove  incapable  of  being  implemented) . 

(4)  parking  - 

(a)  where  possible,  the  proposed  uses  should  be  self- 
sufficient  by  means  of  underground  garages 

(b)  any  deficiency  should  be  made  up  in  the  form  of  municipal 
parking  facilities  around  the  perimeter  of  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  area. 

A  pedestrian  mall  was  also  recommended  on  a  portion  of  Mindset 
Avenue  which  was  to  be  closed,  between  blocks  1  and  2  on  the  west,  and 
blocks  4  and  5  on  the  east.  Enlargement  of  the  redevelopment  area  to 
extend  blocks  4  and  6  to  the  east  was  also  recommended. 
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Three  of  the  six  blocks  (1,  2  and  5)  were  thus  proposed  for 
private  redevelopment.  It  war  recommended  that  these  be  disposed  of  by 
public  tender  on  a  leasehold  basis,  on  terms  agreeable  to  the  Federal- 
Provincial-Municipal  partnership.  On  this  basis,  the  redevelopers  would 
pay  the  City  ground  rent  plus  regular  property  taxes  on  all  buildings, 
with  a  long-term  lease  covering  the  estimated  useful  life  of  the  buildings. 
At  the  end  of  this  useful  lifespan,  the  City  would  gain  title  to  the 
buildings . 


After  adoption  in  May  by  Council  and  approval  by  the  O.M.F. 
of  this  redevelopment  plan,  the  first  elCall  for  Proposals'  from  private 
developers  for  these  three  blocks  was  issued  in  October,  1963.  The  Call 
documents  required  proposals  to  be  based  on  the  redevelopment  plan 
(including  one  off-street  parking  space  for  each  motel  or  apartment  unit 
in  block  1),  but  stated  'it  is  intended  that  these  conditions  be  as 
unrestrictive  as  possible  in  order  to  allow  the  maximum  degree  of 
creativity  in  the  development  proposals.1'  A  developer  whose  tender  is 
accepted  would  obtain  the  land  on  a  long-term  lease,  and  “while  economic 
return  of  the  proposals  will  be  an  important  factor,  major  emphasis 
will  he  placed  on  the  quality  of  design,  the  siting  of  buildings  and  the 
imaginative  use  of  open  space.'  Annual  land  rental  was  to  be  5h%  of 
the  land  value  as  determined  by  the  developer  in  his  submission?  the 
developer  would  also  be  charged  half  the  cost  of  abutting  services  to 
be  installed  by  the  City  (the  legislation  did  not  then  permit  service 
costs  to  be  included  and  shared  as  project  costs).  The  deadline  for 
submissions  was  set  for  January  15,  1964,  and  a  $25,000  "bid-bond  was 
reouired  with  each  submission  (to  be  returned  to  unsuccessful  bidders, 
and  to  the  successful  bidder  upon  posting  of  a  10%  performance  bond) . 

As  a  result  of  this  call,  a  proposal  to  conjfrnct.  p  1^-etorcy, 
219-unit  apartment  building  on  block  //I  at  a  land  value  of  $70,000  was 
received  along  with  two  other  proposals  wThich  did  not  meet  the  call 
requirements?  this  was  accepted,  and  the  lease  executed.  Acquisition 
cost  for  this  block  had  exceeded  $500,000. 
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Subsequent  difficulties  were  to  develop  in  implementing  this 
proposal  however,  as  foundation  piling  problems  were  encountered,  and 
the  private  partnership  involved  changed  hands*  at  one  point  it  appeared 
that  the  apartment  development  might  not  proceed,  and  court  action  was 
considered  by  the  City  to  enforce  the  lease.  These  difficulties  appear 
to  have  been  overcome  now,  and  the  delayed  development  is  now  under 
construction.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the  performance  bond 
requirements  which  had  been  10%  for  this  proposal,  were  raised  to  100% 
in  the  second  call  for  Area  2  and  in  Redevelopment  Area  *  A1',  discussed 
below. 


As  the  first  call  produced  no  private  proposals  for  blocks  2 
and  5,  a  second  call  was  issued  in  August,  1964.  The  terms  were  similar 
to  the  first  call,  but  block  6  was  added  -  for  ’institutional,  govern¬ 
mental  or  semi-public  uses*  -  since  by  this  time  it  had  become  clear 
that  the  library  proposal  for  this  block  would  not  materialize.  No 
off-street  parking  was  required  for  blocks  2  and  5  because  the  City  was 
building  a  large  parking  garage  immediately  west  of  block  2 ;  parking 
for  block  6  was  required  to  be  underground.  The  ’lease  only  requirement 
of  the  first  call  was  replaced  by  a  'lease  or  sale"  policy,  with  the 
note  that  leasehold  would  be  preferable.  Land  value  was  still  to  be 
determined  by  the  developer  in  his  submission,  and  proposals  were  to  be 
judged  on  both  economic  and  design  considerations,  as  in  the  first  call. 
The  deadline  was  set  for  December  14,  1964;  as  no  proposals  bad  been 
received  by  that  date  however,  an  extension  to  February  15  was  sub¬ 
sequently  announced. 

On  February  15,  1965  a  proposal  was  received  that  blocks  2 
and  5  be  sold  for  $100,000  to  Cambridge  Leaseholds  for  development  thereon 
of  a  200,000  square  foot  building  which  would  be  operated  on  a  long-term 
lease  by  Steinbergs  Ltd.  as  a  'Miracle  Mart”  department  store,  coupled 
with  a  food  store  in  the  east  end  of  the  building  adjacent  to  the  City 
Market.  The  building  would  be  capable  of  later  expansion  to  a  total 
of  265,000  square  feet,  and  was  estimated  to  yield  over  $70,000  in 

annual  municipal  taxes,  plus  business  tax. 

/ 
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Although  this  proposal  did  not  adhere  to  the  redevelopment  plan 
with  regard  to  the  suggested  pedestrian  mall,  or  the  small  stores  on 
block  5  (thereby  eliminating  this  provision  for  on-site  commercial 
relocation) ,  it  was  attractive  to  the  Citv  because  of  the  tax  yield 
and  the  long-felt  need  for  a  downtown  department  store  in  Windsor. 

It  is  understood  that  C.M.K.C.  was  not  so  happy  about  the  land  sale  price 
which  works  out  to  just  under  $1  per  square  foot  compared  to  an  acaui- 
sition  cost  of  over  $5  (including  the  closed  portion  of  TTindsor  Avenue 
at  $20s000  per  acre).  Nevertheless,  the  proposal  was  accepted,  leaving 
only  blocks  4  and  6  to  go. 

By  this  time  it  appeared  that  the  Yk-YKCA  building  suggested 
for  block  4  would  not  materialize,  and  discussions  were  held  during  1964 
with  labour  officials  regarding  a  possible  labour  auditorium  and  office 
building  on  this  block.  As  this  would  require  enlargement  of  the  block, 
a  by-law  was  prepared  to  extend  it  east  to  McDougall  Avenue;  this  would 
require  relocation  of  an  existing  firehall,  but  would  enlarge  the  block 
sufficiently  to  permit  a  number  of  uses  in  addition  to  the  labour 
building.  Although  the  labour  group  was  anxious  to  get  a  commitment 
on  the  site,  the  need  for  a  public  call  for  proposals  on  these  remaining 
lands  was  reaffirmed  by  the  senior  governments ;  Council,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  labour  temple  proposal,  then  suggested  a  short  one-month 
call  period  for  block  4.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  labour  group  however, 
which  decided  to  locate  elsewhere  on  a  vacant  lot  directly  south  of 
Redevelopment  Area  A.  Meanwhile  a  private  proposal  has  been  received 
for  a  building  on  block  6  which  would  provide  rentable  space  for  the 
registry  office  and  for  lawyers’  offices;  as  it  was  submitted  after  the 
end  of  the  second  call  period  however,  it  cannot  be  accepted  without 
a  further  call.  The  specific  re-use  of  blocks  4  and  6  is  thus  still 
undetermined,  and  no  further  call  for  proposals  has  been  issued  at  this 
time. 


Turning  now  to  Windsor’s  third  redevelopment  area,  a  number 
of  contrasts  are  evident  on  comparison  with  areas  one  and  two.  Area  Av' 
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lies  along  the  riverfront,  bounded  by  the  harbour  line,  Dieppe  Gardens, 
Riverside  Drive,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  property  to  the  west. 

It  was  not  identified  as  a  renewal  area  in  the  195S  Peport  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Survey,  but  is  being  redeveloped  as  part  of  the  plan  for  Windsor's 
Riverfront.  This  plan  was  prepared  in  1963  following  Council’s  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  acquiring  for  public  use  tbe  New  York  Central 
Railway  lands  on  which  a  private  apartment  project  had  Won  proposed. 

The  Riverfront  Plan  recommended  first  priority  be  given  to 
acquisition  and  redevelopment  of  the  New  York  Central  lands  as  a  public 
park”  this  has  been  adopted  as  Windsor's  Centennial  project.  Second 
priority  was  given  to  acquisition  of  the  Jamieson  Chemical  property  and 
use  of  the  site  for  a  hotel  development;  this  is  the  recommendation 
being  implemented  by  Redevelopment  Area  ''A",  which  also  includes  other 
private  properties  and  the  Government  Dock,  already  municipaily-owned. 
Council  adopted  the  Riverfront  Plan  with  instructions  that  its  recortimend.- 
ations  be  incorporated  into  the  Cityrs  Official  Plan,  and  Amendment  No.  14 
to  the  latter  changed  the  land  use  in  Area  A  ,  to  conform  with  this 
plan.  For  the  redevelopment  of  Area  A1',  the  City  initially  considered 
using  the  authority  given  by  Section  19  of  the  Planning  Act,  which 
permits  a  municipality,  with  approval  of  the  Minister,  to  acquire,  hold 
and  dispose  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  developing  any  feature  of  the 
Official  Plan.  Since  senior  government  financial  assistance  was  not  then 
available  for  such  a  project  without  any  before  or  after  5  housing  com¬ 
ponent,  and  since  Section  19  requires  only  ministerial  approval  rather 
than  designation,  and  avoids  the  need  for  O.M.F.  approval  of  the  re- 
development  plan,  this  appeared  logical.  Section  19  has  never  been  used 
for  redevelopment  however  (perhaps  a  reflection  of  the  omission  generally 
of  redevelopment  provisions  in  Official  Plans) ,  and  the  Province  evi¬ 
dently  deemed  it  wiser  that  the  City  proceed  in  the  usual  manner  under 
Section  20  of  the  Act.  (Unlike  Areas  1  and  2,  Area  1  A?  involved  no 
use  of  Section  22  of  the  Act  dealing  with  Provincial  financial  parti¬ 
cipation. 
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This  was  done.  Area  A'  being  designated  by  the  Minister 
in  May  of  1964,  and  the  redevelopment  plan  (prepared  in  March)  being 
approved  by  the  O.M.B.  (after  two  hearings ,  in  October  and  December) 
on  January  4,  1965.  The  redevelopment  plan  called  for  a  hotel  develop¬ 
ment  and  related  uses  in  approximately  the  eastern  half  of  the  area, 
including  the  Government  Dock,  which  was  to  be  retained  and  incorporated 
in  the  development,  and  creation  of  a  formally  landscaped  park  on  the 
western  half. 

In  approving  Area  ,!As;  however,  the  Minister  stated  that  he 
would  ’’not  wish  to  have  to  consider  any  additional  applications  for  a 
designation  without  having  as  guide  at  least  in  broad  outline  the 
City  Council’s  Plan  for  the  whole  of  the  downtown  area  i.e.  the  plan 
should  include  at  least  the  waterfront ,  traffic,  land  use,  and  density 
proposals'*.  This  statement  implies  a  growing  Provincial  concern  with 
the  relationship  between  renewal  and  planning. 

The  call  for  private  proposals  for  the  hotel  complex  on  about 
106,000  sauare  feet  of  the  land  in  Area  KA  was  issued  on  April  22,  1965. 
The  call  documents  specified  that  at  least  one  and  one-half  acres  must 
be  developed,  with  a  stated  ratio  of  off-street  parking  facilities, 
but  no  maximum  coverage  limitation,  and  that  the  principle  horizontal 
axis  of  the  main  building  be  perpendicular  to  Fivers ide  Drive  so  as  to 
maximize  the  view  of  the  river  from  the  street”  pedestrian  access  was 
also  to  be  provided  from  east  to  west  across  the  site.  The  land  would 
be  leased  to  the  successful  tenderer  for  a  99-vear  period,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  5 h%  of  its  value,  which  was  established  at  $5.50  per  souare 
foot  for  the  first  33  years,  to  be  reappraised  at  intervals  during  the 
remaining  period.  The  successful  developer  would  also  have  to  deposit 
a  performance  bond  equal  to  the  total  value  of  all  construction  in  his 
proposal,  and  agree  to  commence  and  complete  construction  by  agreed-to 
dates.  As  in  Area  2,  a  $25,000  ’bid-bond"  was  required,  and  the 
developer  would  be  charged  half  of  the  cost  of  abutting  services  to  be 
installed  by  the  city.  Submissions  were  to  be  judged  on  'the  duality 
and  excellence  of  planning  and  design,  land  rental,  tax  returns,  and 
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the  prospective  success  of  the  proposed  development.'  The  deadline 
for  submissions  was  set  at  June  28,  1965. 

Two  submissions  were  received  on  that  day,  one  for  a  250-unit 
motel  covering  the  entire  site  with  a  land  rental  based  on  a  value  of 
$1.10  per  square  foot,  the  other  for  a  700-room  hotel  (in  which  some 
space  would  initially  be  used  for  apartment-hotel  purposes)  covering 
part  of  the  site  with  a  land  rental  based  on  a  value  of  $5.50  per 
square  foot  for  the  area  covered  by  buildings.  The  total  annual  land 
rental  would  actually  be  similar  in  each  case  -  $6,325  and  $7,260 
respectively.  By  July  22,  the  latter  proposal  had  been  chosen  and 
recommended  to  Council  by  a  Hotel  Selection  Committee. 

The  legality  of  accepting  a  proposal  which  will  initially 
be  partly  an  apartment-hotel  when  the  Call  was  for  hotel  proposals,  has 
since  been  questioned  however.  It  is  not  known  if  this  may  delay  the 
proposed  redevelopment. 

It  is  clear  however,  that  Area  ?’A'?  proceeded  from  designation 
to  acceptance  of  a  private  redevelooment  proposal  in  just  over  14  months, 
a  record  time  in  comnarison  with  Area  2  where  acceptance  of  the  first 
private  proposal  on  block  //I  came  some  five  years  after  designation,  and 
fully  a  year  after  Council  accepted  in  principle  the  redevelopment  plan 
recommended  by  its  consultant. 

Row  much  of  this  speed-up  was  due  to  the  application  of 
experience  gained  in  Areas  1  and  2,  how  much  to  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
prehensive  waterfront  plan  had  been  prepared  before  designation,  and 
how  much  to  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  senior  governments  was  involved 
(and  then  not  financially),  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  experience  in  Windsor's  Area  5<A’  , 
however,  that  public-private  participation  in  renewal  can  move  much 
more  rapidly  than  past  Ontario  experience  in  general  would  indicate. 
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The  fact  that  the  planning  and  urban  renewal  functions  are  combined  in 
one  department  in  Windsor's  administration  may  also  have  had  some 
bearing  on  the  renewal  progress  shown  in  both  Areas  ,;A':  and  2,  during 
the  past  couple  of  years0  but  insofar  as  this  progress  in  renewal  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  planning  function,  it  may  have  been  dearly 
bought. 


One  other  renewal  project  deserves  mention  in  the  greater 
Windsor  area  -  the  public  assembly  and  re-subdivision  of  some  70  acres 
of  vacant  residential  land  in  Sandwich  West  Township,  which  was 
accomplished  by  designation  in  1961  under  Section  20  of  the  Planning  Act, 
without  senior  government  financial  participation.  The  re-subdivided 
land  was  subsequently  sold  by  tender  and  at  cost  to  a  private  developer 
for  erection  of  houses. 

Lessons  from  the  Windsor  Experience 

Penewal  experience  -  using  renewal  in  the  narrower  sense  as 
defined  in  the  legislation  -  has  thus  been  extensive  in  the  Windsor  area, 
particularly  in  terms  of  public-private  participation  in  designated 
areas.  The  lessons  implicit  in  this  experience  may  be  grouped  under 
three  main  headings;  (1)  municipal  organization  for  renewal,  (2)  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  role  and  (3)  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
private  enterprise  is  asked  to  participate. 

(1)  The  Windsor  experience  in  renewal  organization,  with 
three  successful  calls  for  private  participation  to  its  credit  within 
the  past  two  years,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  advantages 
of  better  coordination  in  a  combined  department  of  planning  and  urban 
renewal,  as  opposed  to  the  organization  in  the  cities  of  Ottawa  or  Toronto 
where  these  two  highly-related  aspects  are  under  separate  divisions  of 
the  administration.  There  may  also  be  disadvantages  however,  if  one  of 
the  two  functions  is  overemphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  there 
are  indications  that  comprehensive  planning  has  been  so  slighted,  in 
Windsor. 
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Thus  the  Windsor  experience  also  points  up  the  need  for 
comprehensive  renewal  planning  as  context  for  individual  projects.  The 
scheme  for  Area  ’A”  for  instance  falls  within  such  broader  context  of 
the  waterfront  plan,  but  is  not  similarly  related  to  Areas  1  and  2  by 
an  over-all  central  area  plan,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Minister’s  comments. 

The  value  of  carefully  prepared  and  realistic  redevelopment 
schemes  for  a  designated  area  is  also  evident  from  the  Windsor  experience. 

(2)  The  roles  of  the  senior  governments  in  Windsor  renewal 
display  both  positive  and  negative  facets.  Thus  senior  government  en¬ 
couragement  and  financial  contributions  have  been  essential  to  the 
progress  made,  but  the  desire  of  these  governments  to  'protect  the  public 
interest'5  has  occasionally  run  counter  to  the  desires  of  the  municipality. 
For  example,  the  degree  of  writedown  involved  in  securing  private 
participation  in  Area  2 was  more  readily  acceptable  by  the  City  (which 
stood  to  gain  more  in  new  assessment  than  it  would  lose  in  its  share 

of  the  writedown) ,  than  by  the  senior  partners,  particularly  C.M.E.C. 
tom  between  a  general  commitment  to  renewal  and  a  desire  to  keep  its 
cost  to  the  Canadian  taxpayer  within  limits.  In  such  a  situation, 
bound  to  recur  as  renewal  programs  increase,  the  question  "which  public 
is  to  be  served  -  the  public  of  Windsor,  of  Ontario  or  of  Canada?"  must 
be  resolved. 

Similar  questions  arise  with  regard  to  the  senior  govern¬ 
ments’  insistence  on  public  tendering  for  the  disposal  to  private 
interests  of  lands  acquired  and  cleared ty  the  partnership?  while  this 
insistence  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  of  Ontario  and  Canada, 
Windsor’s  experience  with  regard  to  block  4  in  Area  2  indicates  that  it 
can  also  deter  a  redevelopment  prospect  -  in  this  case  the  proposed 
labour  temple  -  which  may  be  regarded  locally  as  sufficiently  in  the 
public  interest  to  be  exempted  from  the  competitive  bidding  requirement. 

(3)  This  insistence  on  public  tendering  has  become  one  of 
the  basic  conditions  governing  private  participation  in  publicly- 
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initiated  renewal  projects  in  Canada.  It  is  an  application  of  the 
open-competition  principle  applied  generally  in  government  trans¬ 
actions  with  private  enterprise,  and  accepted  as  an  essential  and 
effective  method  of  minimizing  the  possibility  of  collusion  between 
private  interests  and  public  officials.  Its  effectiveness  however 
is  dependent  on  the  possibility  of  competition  among  bidders,  and 
here  it  may  conflict  with  another  valid  desire  of  the  public  agencies 
involved;  to  restrict  the  bidding  to  firms  capable  of  doing  the  job 
well  and  on  schedule. 


In  the  Windsor  experience,  this  desire  has  led  to  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  financial  requirements  in  the  form  of  a  $25, COO  bid-bond 
(returnable)  and  a  performance  bond  (from  the  successful  bidder) 
covering  100%  of  the  value  of  construction  proposed:  these,  coupled 
with  the  considerable  investment  in  plans  and  a  model  required  of  a 
bidder,  have  undoubtedly  tended  to  restrict  the  number  of  firms  sub¬ 
mitting  (the  three  Windsor  calls  resulted  in  three,  one  and  two  submissions 
respectively) . 


The  degree  of  competion  also  affects  the  other  conditions 
laid  down  for  private  proposals.  These  may  be  fixed,  or  variable 
(subject  to  competion)  and  are  summarized  below  as  specified  in  the 
calls  resulting  in  the  three  TTindsor  proposals  which  have  been  accepted: 


Accepted  Proposal 


//I 

Block  1 
Area  2 


n 

Blocks  2&5 
Area  2 


n 

Area  A 


Extent  of  Variable  within 

Construction  upper  and  lower 

limits  of  no.  of 
units,  and  up  to 
maximum  F . S . I .  of 
3:1 


variable  no-limit 
for  retail/office 
combination  -  but 
7  suggested*'  F.S.I. 
of  not  over  3:1  for 
department  store 


variable  above 
minimum  land 
development  of 
lh  acres 
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Accepted  Proposal  (cont'd) 


Design 


Lease  or  Sale 

Land  Value 
Land  Use 


With  no  competing  bids  against  the  second  proposal,  and  only 
one  competing  bid  against  the  third,  some  of  the  '‘fixed’'  conditions  in 
fact  gave  way  and  became  variable.  Thus  the  limitation  of  block  5  to 
facilities  for  small  stores  was  waived,  the  'hotel  only'  provision  for 
Area  A  was  deemed  to  permit  partial  apartment-hotel  use  initially,  and 
the  fixed  land  value  on  a  minimum  l*>-acre  development  in  Area  A  gave  way 
to  a  calculation  based  on  the  actual  building  coverage  of  just  over  half 
an  acre.  To  have  insisted  on  these  conditions  could  have  required 
another  call,  with  the  risk  of  either  no  proposal,  or  having  to  accept 
an  otherwise  inferior  one.  The  question  raised  by  this  experience  (and 
actually  posed  as  a  public  issue  with  regard  to  the  apartment-hotel  use 
in  Area  A)  is  whether  other  bids  might  have  been  submitted  if  it  had 
been  known  that  these  *sfixedn  conditions  were  in  fact  variables. 

The  lesson  would  seem  to  be  that  only  the  truly  vital  conditions  - 
those  which  will  not  be  varied  under  any  circumstances  -  should  be  fixed 
in  a  call  for  proposals.  Less  important  conditions  can  be  included  as 
preferences,  so  that  a  bidder  whose  proposal  fails  to  meet  any  of  them 
will  know  that  in  this  respect  it  has  less  chance  of  acceptance  than 
one  which  does. 


ffj. 

;*lock  1 
Area  2 


variable 


fixed  (lease) 


variable 


Blochs  2&5 
Area  2 


variable,  with  limi¬ 


tation  of  block  5 
to  facilities  for 
small  stores 


variable  (sale  or 
lease) 


variable 


//3 

Area  A 


variable  within 

i 

limit  of  retain¬ 
ing  view  of  river 


fixed  (lease) 


fixed 


variable  (apt.  or  variable  (depart- 

motel)  within  fixed  ment  store,  retail 

category  (residential)  and/or  office)  within 

fixed  category 
(commercial) 


fixed  (hotel) 
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Such  a  principle  would  however  run  counter  to  the  proposition 
that  land  price  or  rental  should  always  be  fixed  so  that  competition 
among  bidders  may  be  concentrated  on  bringing  forth  the  best  design, 
labile  this  proposition  would  eliminate  the  threat  of  a  poor  design 
winning  because  of  a  high  rental  or  sale  price  (which  was  feared  in 
Windsor's  first  two  calls,  but  did  not  materialize),  it  may  be  difficult 
to  adhere  to  in  cases  where  little  or  no  competition  develops,  unless 
the  price  is  fixed  at  such  a  low  level  that  any  bidder  can  be  expected 
to  accept  it.  For  faced  with  the  alternative  of  a  well-designed  proposal 
at  less  than  the  fixed  land  price  on  the  one  hand,  and  either  a  poorly- 
designed  one  at  the  fixed  price  or  none  at  all  on  the  other  hand,  it  ma}' 
be  hard  to  argue  that  the  price  should  not  be  dropped  to  permit 
acceptance  of  the  good  design.  This  will  be  particularly  true  if  this 
design  also  offers  more  assessment  and  municipal  tax  revenue. 

Perhaps  the  statement  of  a  "preferred'*  land  price  or  rental 
in  a  call  for  proposals  would  have  the  effect  of  emphasizing  design 
rather  than  price  competition,  while  still  permitting  acceptance  of  a 
lower  price  bid  if  desirable  on  other  grounds. 

In  any  event,  the  Windsor  experience  suggests  that  if  good 
bids  are  to  be  obtained  from  responsible  developers,  the  latter  must 
have  confidence  in  the  call  and  selection  procedures;  the  call  documents 
should  therefore  clearly  indicate  the  relative  weight  which  will  be  given 
to  each  criterion  in  judging  submissions,  and  should  mean  what  they  say 
about  the  fixed  and  variable  conditions  to  be  met. 

The  possibility  of  encouraging  more  submissions  and  hence 
greater  competition  among  bidders  through  changes  in  the  call  and  sub¬ 
mission  procedures  should  also  be  explored.  Perhaps  a  two-step  process, 
involving  first  the  financial  commitment  a  developer  is  prepared  to  make 
in  specific  uses,  and  second  after  preselection  of  developers  on  this 
basis,  the  preparation  and  submission  of  architectural  plans  and  models, 
would  attract  more  submissions.  This  would  be  the  more  likely  if  the 
developers  were  not  asked  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  plans  and  models, 
which  is  money  down  the  drain  for  all  but  the  winning  submission. 
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HAMILTON 


In  1957,  the  City  Planning  Commissioner  was  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Control  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  undertakinp  an 
urban  renewal  study.  The  Planninp  Commissioner  in  his  report  recommended 
that  such  a  study  be  carried  out  and  that  the  City  apply  to  C.M.F.C. 
for  a  prant  of  $12,000  for  this  purpose.  The  City  was  to  contribute 
another  $4,000.  After  approval  by  the  Minister,  the  apreement  between 
C.M.F.C.  and  the  City  of  Hamilton  was  sipned  in  November  1957. 

The  total  funds  available  were  later  increased  from  $lf,0CQ 
to  $28,000  by  two  additional  prants  from  the  federal  povernment  and 
contributions  from  the  City.  After  the  initial  grant  was  received,  a 
director  and  staff  were  retained  as  well  as  a  consultant,  who  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  City  Planning  Department  were  to  prepare  and 
submit  a  report. 

The  final  report,  often  referred  to  as  the  1958  Urban  Renewal 
Study,  was  submitted  in  February  1959.  The  report  reviex^ed  the  City’s 
legislative  means  of  controlling  land  use,  determined  urban  renewal 
needs  and  made  specific  recommendations  for  further  action. 

At  the  time  of  the  1958  Studv,  the  City  of  Hamilton  had  an 
official  plan  specifying  five  types  of  land  use,  namely:  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  "recreational,  civic  and 
cultural."  The  City  also  has  a  zoning  by-law  adopted  in  1950  and  1951 
in  two  parts,  both  reflecting  actual  land  use  as  it  was  in  1947. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  official  plan  and  zoning  by-law 
could  not  serve  as  meaningful  guides  to  the  best  use  of  the  land  in 
the  future;  the  former  was  too  vague  while  the  latter  merely  confirmed 
a  mixture  of  conflicting  uses.  The  report,  accordingly,  recommended 
certain  zoning  changes  and  also  urged  the  City  to  undertake  further  studies 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  more  adeouate  official  plan. 
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Urban  Renewal  Alms  and  Needs 

Land  development  is  also  controlled  by  an  Area  of  Subdivision 
Control  By-law,  a  Building  By-law  and  a  health  Fy-law.  None  of  these 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  urban  renewal  nor  can  they  be  used 
to  maintain  minimum  housing  standards  at  a  desirable  level.  The  report 
accordingly  also  recommended  examination  of  the  feasibility  of  adopting 
a  minimum  standards  by-law  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  long-term  urban 
renewal  program  to  achieve  the  city's  urban  renewal  aims,  which  were 
stated  as  follows:  (1)  general  civic  improvement;  (2)  the  redevelopment 
of  blighted  areas;  (3)  the  rehabilitation  of  declining  areas  *  and  (4) 
the  conservation  of  good  areas. 

An  aspect  of  the  1958  Study  which  is  open  to  criticism  is  its 
general  way  of  referring  most  matters  to  a  later  study  while  making 
specific  recommendations  which  might  have  been  thought  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  studies.  A  long  list  of  specific  zoning  changes 
is  one  example,  a  proposed  alignment  of  the  cross town  expressway 
another,  although  a  detailed  traffic  study  was  recommended  and  was 
finally  completed  in  Nay  1963. 

The  1958  Study's  specific  object  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  new  housing,  rehabilitation  or  redevelopment  might  be  required, 
and  to  formulate  a  program  to  effect  the  necessary  action.  As  a  start, 
a  survey  was  undertaken  by  inspecting  the  exterior  of  all  buildings . 

The  area  of  the  City  in  1958  was  19,833  acres  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  250,000.  Of  55,340  buildings  reported  6%  were  found  to  be 
in  need  of  major  repair,  which  is  1%  lower  than  was  found  in  Toronto. 

Of  the  64,023  dwelling  units  surveyed,  11%  were  located  in  apartment 
buildings  and  3%  in  semi-detached  houses.  There  were  4,697  dwelling 
units  housing  two  families  and  978  with  three  or  more  families,  i.e. 

C.9%  of  dwelling  units  were  overcrowded.  Overcrowding  increased  from 
10.7%  of  the  dwelling  units  in  1941  to  12.3%  in  1951,  a  small  increase 
considering  the  population  growth  of  these  years  and  the  difficulties 
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under  which  new  constructions  could  be  undertaken  during  the  war. 
Euildings  older  than  sixty  vears  are  25%  of  the  total.  Age  alone  is 
in  any  case  not  an  explanation  for  blighted  conditions. 

Rather,  the  report  found  that  poor  housing  conditions  were 
due  to  low  standards  of  internal  space  and  external  environment .  The 
planning  consultant  of  the  1958  study  put  it  this  way: 

Insufficient  control  of  growth  of  the  City  is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  defects  in  living  standards.  Scattered 
business  and  industrial  development  constitute  major  barriers 
to  good  residential  conditions  in  the  central  area.  In¬ 
adequate  street  systems  cause  heavy  traffic  to  use  residential 
roads.  No  incentives  have  been  provided  to  rehabilitate 
obsolescent  houses. 

Some  of  the  conditions  considered  in  the  study  either  as 
blighting  factors  or  contributing  to  poor  environment  were: 

(a)  strip  commercial  development  with  adjacent  residential 
streets  being  used  for  parking" 

(b)  considerable  atmospheric  pollution,  among  the  worst 
in  Canada,  including  the  heart  of  downtown; 

(c)  the  polluted  harbour  which  will  have  to  receive  untreated 
industrial  and  residential  sewage  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  survey  nevertheless  found  that  75%  of  the  housing  was 
basically  in  good  condition  and  only  25%  needed  some  type  of  renewal. 
This  compares  with  the  Census  results  three  years  later  which  showed 
3%  of  the  dwellings  in  need  of  major  repair  and  a  further  18%  in  need 
of  repairs  classified  as  minor.  A  feature  of  blight  in  Hamilton  is 
that  some  poor  blocks  are  intermixed  among  predominantly  good  ones. 

The  boundaries  of  blighted  areas  are  not  easily  identifiable,  although 
understandably  poor  conditions  occur  more  freouently  in  the  older 
(central)  part  of  the  city. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  survey  the  city  was  divided  into 
48  planning  districts,  which  were  graded  according  to  a  certain  number 
of  criteria  as  either  sound,  declining  or  bliphted.  Eleven  of  these 
districts  were  rated  blighted  and  eight  of  them  declining.  The  blight 
in  three  of  them  was  represented  by  residential  pockets  in  the  northern 
industrial  area  of  the  city,  and  the  report  recommended  that  they  should, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  the  surrounding  in¬ 
dustries  were  willing  to  absorb  the  land. 

TTith  respect  to  Burlington  Beach,  another  area  rated  blighted, 
no  easy  solutions  could  he  found  and  the  report  was  unable  to  give 
satisf actory  guidance.  It  stated  that  the  Skyway  increased  rather  than 
diminished  the  nuisance  of  the  traffic,  as  it  had  been  expected  to  do. 

The  toll-plaza  and  the  ramp  of  the  Skyway  are  situated  adjacent  to  the 
residential  neighbourhood.  The  resulting  braking,  accelerating  and 
gearshiftinp  as  well  as  the  traffic,  particularly  heavy  trucks,  climbing 
the  ramp  create  considerable  noise.  In  addition  to  this,  the  level 
road  (Highway  20)  is  also  used  by  heavy  traffic  in  markedly  greater 
numbers  than  was  expected.  The  avoidance  of  toll  charges  seems  to  be 
one  factor  in  this;  the  other  factor  seems  to  be  that  overloaded  trucks, 
frequently  in  a  rundown  condition,  are  unable  to  negotiate  the  ramp. 

The  virtual  elimination  of  any  delay  on  this  road,  as  opposed  to  the 
endemic  traffic  snarl  before,  also  brought  many  new  users  who  previously 
avoided  Turlington  Beach.  The  report  also  noted  that  the  harbour 
Commission  intends  to  fill  part  of  the  bay  adjacent  to  Burlington  Beach 
and  sell  this  land  for  industrial  purposes.  This  would  make  the 
already  bad  air  pollution  worse,  since  the  Beach  is  situated  to  the 
prevailing  leeward  side  of  the  steel  plants.  The  report  thus  concluded 
that  this  would  tend  to  make  'this  area  less  desirable  as  a  place  in 
which  to  reside".  However  no  action  or  further  study  was  proposed. 

Among  the  remaining  blighted  planning  districts,  two  areas 
were  selected  for  further  examination.  The  Van  Hagner  and  Crescent 
Beaches,  once  a  cottage  area,  was  said  to  be  characterized  by  excessive 
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blight  and  further  study  was  recommended.  A  second  area  consisted  of 
close  to  2,000  acres  in  the  older  central  sections  of  the  city  (see 
Kap  2) .  In  this  area,  all  buildings  were  examined,  both  inside  and 
out,  and  given  a  score  according  to  a  deficiency  scale  used  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  order  to  establish  comparative 
physical  deterioration  and  the  absence  of  basic  health  and  safety 
facilities.  Each  building  was  then  classified  into  one  of  three  groups  - 
conservation,  rehabilitation  and  presumptive  clearance.  In  light  of 
these  results  and  the  more  general  survey,  the  Study  report  recommended 
the  designation  of  nine  'redevelopment  areas1',  which  were  ranked  in 
order  of  priority.  All  but  the  first  of  these  areas  were  located  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  however,  was 
the  Van  TTagner  and  Crescent  Beach  area. 

The  report  also  stressed  the  importance  of  preventing  further 
deterioration  of  residential  districts,  to  be  effected  by  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  means  of  land-use  control  and  in  particular  the 
elimination  of  conflicting  land  uses  and  the  blighting  effects  of 
heavy  industrial  traffic.  This  x/as  an  ambitious  program. 

Finally,  the  report  recommended  that  the  findings  be  referred 
to  the  City  Planning  Department  for  action,  which  was  to  work  out  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  twenty  years  with  a  detailed  program  for  the 
first  five  years  for  each  of  the  nine  redevelopment  areas.  The  plan 
would  contain  the  necessary  land-use  changes,  designate  areas  for  re¬ 
development  and  rehabilitation,  collect  the  necessary  data  to  assess 
the  costs  of  the  program  and  formulate  a  relocation  program.  It  also 
recommended  that  the  City  Solicitor’s  Department  investigate  the 
possibility  of  enacting  a  minimum  housing  standard  by-law,  to  be  enforced 
by  systematic  inspections. 

Urban  Renewal  Projects  and  Schemes 

In  spi,te  of  shortcomings,  the  1958  Study  did  focus  attention 
on  urban  renewal  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
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Committee,  as  well  as  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  initiation  of  four 
specific  renewal  schemes.  One  of  these  is  completed;  the  second  is 
under  implementation;  the  third  is  still  in  the  planning  stage,  while 
clearance  has  begun  for  the  first  project  of  the  fourth.  The  projects 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Van  Wagner  and  Crescent  Teaches 

The  first  specific  action  resulting  from  the  report  was  the 
study  undertaken  jointly  by  the  City’s  Health,  Fire  and  Building 
Departments  on  Van  Wagner  and  the  adjacent  Crescent  Beaches.  A  formal 
application  was  made  in  1959  for  federal  and  provincial  assistance. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  land  was  expropriated,  cleared 
and  converted  into  a  park  and  beach  for  recreational  purposes.  A 
number  of  unsightly  and  run-down  cottages,  which  had  been  converted 
to  year-round  use  during  the  war,  were  removed  and,  considering  that 
the  city  has  few  accessible  unpolluted  shore  areas  for  recreation,  a 
much  needed  recreation  facility  was  provided. 

(b)  North  End 

The  North  End  project  was  undertaken  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Committee  appointed  in  1961  and  consists  of  Urban  Renewal  Area  4 
(see  Maps  2  and  3) .  The  reason  for  by-passing  Areas  2  and  3  was  that 
these  two  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Hamilton  Area  Transportation 
Study  which  was  then  underway  and  are  in  fact  bisected  by  the  Ear ton 
Freeway  proposed,  in  the  Study  report. 

The  North  End  Urban  Renewal  Area  is  the  largest  among  those 
selected  by  the  1958  Study  and  also  the  most  populous.  A  redevelop¬ 
ment  plan,  under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  at  that  time,  was  adopted 
by  Council  in  November  1962  and  anproved  by  the  O.M.P.  in  June  1963. 

The  plan  was  later  accepted  by  C.M.H.C.  as  a  renewal  scheme  under  the 
1964  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  prepare  a  more  comprehensive  scheme 
even  though  the  project  has  made  substantial  progress  in  the  meantime. 
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In  the  plan  as  originally  submitted  39  acres  are  earmarked 
for  private  redevelopment  with  the  following  rezoning:  3.7  acres  for 
office  buildings,  2.7  acres  for  a  neighbourhood  shopping  centre  and 
the  remainder  for  high-density,  multi-family  residential  use.  Two 
primary  schools  will  be  relocated  and  rebuilt  on  14.5  acres  of  land, 
which  will  also  include  a  park,  of  which  11.8  acres  is  being  acquired 
and  cleared. 

According  to  the  plans  5.5  acres  will  be  acquired  for  a 
public  housing  site  whereas  2  acres  of  publicly-owned  land  (Macassa 
Lodge  site)  will  be  released  for  development  by  private  enterprise, 
in  addition  to  closed  streets  no  longer  needed. 

Activity  to  date  has  comprised  mainly  the  expropriation  and 
clearance  of  the  school  site  and  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
rehabilitation  program.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  project  in  Canada 
in  the  course  of  implementation  which  puts  a  considerable  emphasis 
on  rehabilitation.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  project  as  a  whole  is 
actually  ahead  of  schedule*  a  number  of  the  acquired  properties  have 
already  been  rehabilitated  and  are  used  for  public  housing.  In 
addition,  a  design  competition  has  been  held  and  Council  has  approved 
plans  for  a  240-unit  apartment  project  on  the  city-owned  Macassa  Lodge 
site,  which  will  be  sold  to  the  developer.  More  will  be  said  on  this 
later. 


The  complete  reconstruction  of  the  sewer  system  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  water  system  are  integral  parts  of  the  renewal  scheme. 
Work  on  the  sewers,  which  would  not  be  adequate  to  provide  for  an 
increased  population  density  in  their  present  state,  was  originally 
scheduled  to  begin  in  the  autumn  of  1965  but  is  now  budgeted  for  1967. 
The  reconstruction  is  expected  to  take  lh  to  two  years:  there  will 
therefore  be  no  rezoning  in  the  area  and  no  likelihood  of  other 
activity  until  1967-1968,  beyond  the  development  of  the  Macassa  Lodge 
site,  which  is, judged  to  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  available 
services . 


' 
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Land  acquisition  needs  arise  from  the  relocation  of  the 
schools  and  the  park  site,  a  public  housing  site  and  road  realignments, 
including  the  ’perimeter  road*  and  the  new  ’harbour  service  road’  for 
the  diversion  of  industrial  through  traffic  around  the  residential 
area. 


According  to  the  City’s  submission  to  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  the  estimated  cost  of  improvements  to  services 
is  $4.2  million.  Of  this  amount  $2.4  million  is  allocated  to  sewers, 
$1.7  million  to  roads  and  the  remainder  covers  the  cost  of  improvements 
to  the  water  system.  Total  costs  and  the  shares  of  the  three  govern¬ 
ments  as  originally  estimated  are  shown  below: 


Acquisition  and  Clearance 

$4,924,400 

Services 

4,238,000 

9,162,400 

Less:  Proceeds  from  sale  of  land 

1,070,600 

$8,091,800 

Municipal  Share 

$5,119,800 

Provincial  Share 

990,800 

Federal  Share 

1,981,200 

Uith  the  acceptance  of  the  redevelopment  plan  as  a  renewal 
scheme  under  the  N.K.A.  amendments,  the  sharing  of  the  costs  will  be 
altered:  C.M.H.C.  will  assume  50%,  the  Province  25%  and  the  City  25%. 

The  resale  value  of  the  land  was  fixed  at  25%  of  acquisition 
costs,  excluding,  administrative  expenses.  Most  of  this  land  is 
destined  for  public  use  (schools,  roads,  parks,  public  housing,  etc.). 
Only  small  spot  acquisitions  of  land  for  subsequent  redevelooment  by 
private  enterprise  are  presently  contemplated. 

(c)  York  Street 

The  Hamilton  Area  Transportation  Study  was  completed  and  the 
final  report  received  in  May  1963.  It  was  then  possible  to  undertake 
some  action  relative  to  the  central  part  of  the  city.  It  was  evident 
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that  the  1958  Study  needed  updating  and  the  peneral  effects  of  the 
transportation  plan  had  to  be  taken  Into  account.  Council  accordingly 
in  September  1964  authorized  the  study  of  approximately  1,150  acres 
of  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  agreement  between  the  City  and 
C.M.K.C.  was  signed  in  February  1965  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Central  Hamilton  Urban  renewal  Study,  covering  the  area  bounded  by 
the  C.II.R.  on  the  north,  Victoria  Avenue  on  the  east,  the  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Euffalo  Railway  on  the  south  and  Highway  403  on  the  west. 
The  area  includes  most  of  the  city  which  was  settled  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  also  four  of  the  nine  redevelopment  areas  and  most  of  two 
others  recommended  in  the  1958  Study. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  as  stated  in  the  Council  resolution, 
was  to  provide  the  base  information  necessary  to  the  later  preparation 
of  one  or  more  renewal  schemes  within  the  area.  Although  the  study 
found  widespread  deterioration,  it  was  implicit  in  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  that  the  York  Street  area  would  be  recommended  for  priority  of 
renewal  action.  An  interim  report,  presented  by  the  consultant 
(bfurray  V.  Jones  and  Associates  Ltd.)  in  April  1965,  also  recommended 
designation  of  the  area  now  know  as  Civic  Square  and  included  a  prelim¬ 
inary  scheme  for  its  renewal,  which  is  discussed  next. 

For  the  York  Street  area,  a  widening  of  York  Street  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  provide  a  better  entrance  to  the  core  area?  the  prevailing 
development  along  York  Street  is,  in  large  part,  physically  deteriorated 
and  economically  depressed.  The  residential  character  of  the  lands 
between  York  Street  and  the  proposed  Barton  Freeway  is  to  be  retained 
as  much  as  possible.  There  will  be  considerable  clearance  to  provide 
for  a  new  high  school,  some  commercial  redevelopment  along  York  Street, 
and  low  and  medium  density  public  as  well  as  private  housing  to 
strengthen  the  somewhat  limited  area  devoted  to  residential  uses.  The 
final  report  is  in  preparation  and  is  to  be  submitted  early  in  1966. 
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Public  renewal  measures  for  the  lands  north  of  the  proposed 
freeway  are  hampered  by  lack  of  municipal  funds  and  will  not  be 
included  in  the  first  stage  cf  the  scheme.  However,  improvement 
of  the  residential  area  west  of  Oueen  Street  is  desirable.  The  area 
east  of  Oueen  Street  to  Pay  Street  will  be  recommended  for  continued 
industrial  use,  with  the  remaining  residential  pockets  marked  for 
eventual  clearance  to  provide  for  relocation  of  warehouse  and  whole¬ 
sale  uses  now  in  the  Civic  Square  area . 

(d)  Civic  Souare 

The  Civic  Square  scheme  arose,  as  mentioned,  out  of  the  early 
consideration  by  the  Consultant  of  the  Central  Hamilton  Renewal  Area. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Civic  Square  scheme  were  chosen  in  light  of 
the  blighted  conditions  of  the  buildings  as  well  as  of  the  general 
environment,  and  because  several  public  and  private  functions  could 
most  effectively  be  brought  together  in  a  downtown  location.  Accordingly, 
the  basic  idea  of  the  scheme  is  that  a  number  of  civic  buildings, 
starting  with  the  new  Board  of  Education’s  headquarters  for  which 
an  appropriate  site  had  to  be  found,  should  be  grouped  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  north  of  the  nex^  Cit^  Hall.  pedevelopment  of  the  area, 
including  substantial  commercial  redevelopment,  will  be  a  great  benefit 
in  a  physical  and  economic  sense;  it  will  create  a  focus  for  the 
central  area  of  the  city  and  stimulate  private  investment  in  down total 
Hamilton. 


Formal  application  for  designation  of  Civic  Square  as  a 
redevelopment  area  was  made  in  June  1965.  One  block  has  already  been 
expropriated  and  clearance  begun  in  order  to  accommodate  the  Board  of 
Education’s  early  demand  for  an  education  centre. 

In  the  final  report,  presented  at  the  end  of  October  1965, 
the  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  23.8  acres  of  privately-owned  land 
is  close  to  $20  million,  with  servicing  costs  amounting  to  another 
$3.8  million.  10.4  acres  are  recommended  for  private  redevelopment. 
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consisting  of  a  retail-office  complex,  a  motor  hotel  and  a  four-deck 
car  park  with  specialty  stores  at  grade.  Private  investment  in  the 
redevelopment  is  estimated  at  close  to  $25  million  in  the  first  phase, 
excluding  the  value  of  the  land,  with  the  possibility  of  "densif ication" 
in  the  longer  term  future. 

The  other  9.6  acres  of  the  area  will  be  devoted  to  a  variety 
of  public  uses.  Following  the  education  centre  and  an  adjoining 
planetarium  and  central  landscaped  area,  the  scheme  calls  for  an 
auditorium,  a  library,  an  art  gallery,  extension  of  the  Market  garage 
on  McNab  Street  and  the  renewal  of  the  Centenary  United  Church.  Land 
acquisition  and  construction  costs  for  the  education  centre  and  audi¬ 
torium,  as  well  as  the  land  necessary  for  the  planetarium,  the  commercial 
complex  and  the  motor  hotel,  together  with  the  cost  of  required  services 
inside  a.id  outside  the  scheme  area,  are  provided  in  the  City's  capital 
budget  program  for  1966-1970.  The  remainder  of  the  scheme  will  be 
instrumented  in  1971  and  after. 

Future  Schemes 

The  final  report  of  the  Central  Hamilton  Urban  Renewal  Study 
was  presented  in  September  1965.  The  report  found  "few  concentrated 
areas  of  substantial  blight.  The  area  as  a  whole  (apart  from  a  few 
blocks  in  the  core)  is  suffering  from  a  remarkably  uniform  degree  of 
physical  debility  and  the  majority  of  it  will  ultimately  require  some 
form  of  public  renewal  action."  The  report  did  nevertheless  identify 
areas  in  which  renewal  was  most  urgent.  These  included,  in  addition 
to  the  York  Street  and  Civic  Square  areas,  three  areas  as  follows  - 
see  Map  3. 

1.  the  lands  within  the  study  area  south  of  King  Street 
and  west  of  Locke  Street; 

2.  the  area  north  of  King  Street  to  the  Barton  Freeway 
between  Mary  and  Wellington  Streets;  and 
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3.  the  residential  pocket  between  Main  Street  and  the 
T.H.  &  B.  Pailway  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
study  area,  where  a  junior  vocational  school  for 
girls  required  by  the  Board  of  Education  might  be 
located . 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  as  the  first  three  schemes  and 
the  transportation  plan  are  implemented,  the  subsequent  renewal  program 
may  be  altered. 

Private  Participation  in  Urban  Renewal 

In  Hamilton,  as  in  other  cities,  considerable  redevelopment 
by  private  enterprise  is  taking  place.  Private  participation  is  envisaged 
in  all  but  the  first  of  the  urban  renewal  schemes  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  to  date  only  the  North  End  scheme  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  furnish  an  actual  example  of  such  participation,  in  the  Macassa 
Lodge  site.  The  redevelopment  of  this  site  is  intended  to  become  the 
forerunner  of  private  apartment  building  which  it  is  hoped  will  follow 
when  adequate  services  become  available . 

The  North  End  is  a  blue-collar  area  "par  excellence",  with 
average  incomes  notably  lower  than  in  the  city  and  metropolitan  area. 

This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also  gives  figures  for 
census  tracts  6,  7  and  13  in  which  the  York  Street  area  is  located. 

The  first  three  lines  of  the  table  show  average  incomes  from  all  sources, 
whereas  the  last  two  show  wages  and  salaries  only. 

Comparison  of  Average  Incomes  -  1961  Census 


North  End 
Renewal 
Area 

Census 

Tracts 

6,7  &  13 

City  of 
Hamilton 

Metropolitan 

Hamilton 

Average  per  Capita  Income 

$1,272 

$1,241 

$1,648 

$1,657 

Average  Income  per  Household 

1  5,255 

5,095 

6,115 

6,223 

Average  Family  Income 

4,438 

4,197 

5,651 

6,030 

Average  Mage  and  Salary 

Earnings  -  Male 

3,273 

3,019 

3,999 

4,251 

-  Female 

1,714 

1,812 

2,081 

2,075 
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The  census  gives  $61  as  the  average  monthly  rent  in  the  area. 

The  table  below,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  calculated  from  the  data 
given  in  the  City’s  submission.  It  shows  the  averape  rental  for  different 
income  groups,  from  which  house  owners  with  paid-up  mortgages  have  been 
omitted.  The  income  is  the  monthly  wage  and  salary  income  of  the  head 
of  the  household  while  the  rent  excludes  services. 


Monthly 

Wage  & 

Salary 

Income 

Ren 

$ 

$ 

100-149 

49 

150-199 

53 

200-249 

45 

250-299 

46 

300-349 

53 

350-399 

57 

400-449 

61 

450-500 

62 

500-600 

57 

^Excluding  heat  or  other  services . 

It  would  be  a  fair  guess  that  accommodation  of  the  same  number 
of  rooms  in  a  newly-erected  rental  structure  would  cost  at  least  twice 
the  above  rents,  unless  it  was  public  housing.  Evidently  it  is  not  so 
much  lack  of  income  that  keeps  many  of  the  area’s  residents  living  in 
flats,  but  the  rather  small  marginal  utility  according  to  their  scale 
of  values  of  the  amenities  offered  by  modern  rental  accommodation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Hamilton  has  no  ’apartment  tradition’  which  is 
another  reason  for  the  relatively  slow  rate  at  which  new  apartments  have 
been  rented. 

The  Macassa  Lodge  site  is  at  the  northernmost  limit  of  the 
North  End  area.  It  is  bounded  by  Frock,  Catharine,  Guise  and  John  Streets, 
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and  measures  approximately  2.1  acres.  The  price  of  the  land  was 
established  by  two  independent  appraisers  at  $150,000.  The  purposes 
of  redevelopment  are  perhaps  best  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Competition1; 

:,In  order  to  ensure  a  development  which  will  be  most 
compatible  with  the  City’s  plans  for  over-all  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  the  North-End  £rea  the  price  of  the  former 
Macassa  Lodge  Site  has  been  set  at  $150,000  and  submissions 
will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  design,  siting,  compatibility 
with  the  redevelopment  plan,  and  proof  of  the  financial 
ability  of  the  developer  to  complete  the  project  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.” 

The  competitors  were  required  to  submit  drawings  or  a  model 
of  the  proposed  development  and  their  proof  of  financial  ability.  The 
competitor  was  to  furnish  information  also  as  to; 

1.  the  number  and  type  of  rental  units  proposed  with 
suggested  rentals; 

2.  the  estimated  cost  of  construction; 

3.  the  details  of  construction  and  the  specifications. 

Three  proposals  were  submitted.  The  first  one  consisted  of 
a  double  tower  with  a  connecting  canopy;  the  second,  a  rectangular  slab 
building  with  a  base  raised  on  three  sides  above  the  ground?  the  third, 
a  ”Y,;  shaped  building  without  base.  The  three  submissions  were  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  basis  of  design  only  and  the  second  was  thought  to  be 
the  most  suitable.  However,  none  of  the  contestants  satisfied  all  the 
qualifying  requirements  and  the  competition  did  not  result  in  an  award. 

The  competition  was  accordingly  repeated  in  January  1966,  and  again  three 
proposals  were  received.  Two  of  these  were  substantially  the  same  as 
the  ones  made  in  the  first  competition,  but  the  developers  making  them  were 
new.  The  winning  proposal  was  a  modified  version  of  the  earlier  first 
proposal.  Instead  of  two  towers,  it  consists  of  a  17-storcy  tower  and 
a  15-storey  slab.  There  will  be  240  suites,  1.15  parking  spaces  per 
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suite,  65%  of  which  will  be  underground,  two  swinging  pools  and  90,000  3-  . 
feet  of  lawns  and  recreational  areas.  Rents  will  range  from  $120  pel- 
month  for  1-bedroom  to  $160  for  3-bedroom  suites.  A  number  of  suites, 
as  yet  undetermined,  will  be  set  aside  for  pensioners  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  rents. 

The  rent  scale  does  seem  to  be  high.  It  is  not  far  below  pre¬ 
vailing  rents  in  the  prime  high-density  apartment  area  to  the  south  and 
i^est  of  the  City  Flail,  where  a  good  deal  of  land  remains  available  for 
redevelopment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  rents  are  much  higher 
than  those  currently  naid  by  North  Fnd  residents,  as  shown  on  page  126. 

It  appears  that  the  project  is  not  meant  primarily  for  these  residents 
but  aims  rather  to  attract  new,  higher  income  tenants  in  competition  with 
other  areas  on  the  Mountain  or  downtown  where  apartments  are  being  built „ 

Another  point  concerns  the  price  of  land  which,  at  $150,000 
for  240  suites  on  2.1  acres,  works  out  to  $625  per  suite  and  $72,000 
per  acre.  This  low  price  would  be  impossible  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  land  assembly.  Land  acquired  by  the  City  for  public  purposes  in  the 
area  costs  $137,000  per  acre;  adding  clearance,  the  cost  is  over  $140,000 
per  acre.  This  is  double  the  appraisal  value  attributed  to  the  Macassa 
Lodge  site.  Elsewhere  in  the  city,  land  costs  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 
per  apartment.  The  advantage  of  the  Macassa  Lodge  project  in  terms  of 
land  price  is  thus  considerable.  To  what  extent  it  may  be  necessary 
to  offer  a  similar  advantage  in  order  to  generate  the  redevelopment 
of  the  other  37  acres  in  the  North  End  earmarked  for  private  enterprise 
is  a  question  for  the  future.  This  will  include  the  price  at  which 
incorporated  street  allowances  and  ‘‘spot  cleared"  properties  acquired 
by  the  City  may  be  offered  to  developers.  Urban  renewal  officials 
estimate  that  such  land  might  constitute  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  land 
required  by  a  project.  The  scope  for  assistance  to  private  redevelop¬ 
ment,  in  terms  of  the  example  of  the  Macassa  Lodge  site,  would  appear 
to  be  generous.  Again,  if  this  example  is  followed,  the  relocation  of 
present  residents  of  the  area  whom  clearance  will  displace,  will  have 
to  be  provided  for  by  other  means,  specifically  by  public  housing. 
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Conclusion 

In  Hamilton,  as  elsewhere,  urban  renewal  aims  to  preserve  the 
investment  as  well  as  the  human  values  constituting  the  city.  In 
Hamilton  the  normal  process  of  redevelopment  has  been  hampered  by  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  transportation  problem  common  to  all  cities, 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  automobile  has  tended  to  make  the  city  an 
industrial  suburb  of  a  greater  metropolitan  area.  Because  the 
automobile  bridged  the  distance  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  establish  in  Hamilton  a  normal  concentration  of 
administrative,  sales  or  business  service  facilities,  the  type  of  de¬ 
velopment  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  vitality  of  the  core' 
these  functions  could  largely  be  performed  from  Toronto.  This  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  factors  which  explains  the  present  state  of  the 
core  area  of  this  otherwise  prosperous  industrial  city. 

Another  factor  is  that  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  the  lion’s 
share  of  new  industrial  development  in  the  metropolitan  area  has 
occurred  in  Burlington,  while  the  city  proper  has  lost  some  of  its 
former  secondary  industries.  The  high  wages  established  in  heavy 
manufacturing,  in  the  past  the  principal  source  of  industrial  employ¬ 
ment,  unfortunately  do  not  promote  the  use  of  vacated  buildings  to 
incubate  new  industries. 

Redevelopment,  which  should  be  a  continuous  process  in  a  viable 
urban  fabric,  was  until  recently  almost  dormant  in  the  central  area 
of  Hamilton.  Eut  in  1966,  380,000  square  feet  cf  new  office  space 
will  become  available  in  the  C.R.D.  This  new  space  will  certainly 
improve  the  quality  of  the  supply  as  well  as  increase  its  quantity, 
and  the  C.B.D.  will  also  benefit  architecturally.  The  new  structures 
will  underline  the  anachronistic  character  of  many  existing  buildings, 
quite  a  few  of  which  have  not  been  improved,  either  inside  or  out, 
since  the  covers  over  the  walkways  In  front  were  removed  some  time 
during  the  last  century.  The  abundance  of  modem  space  may  cause  a 
number  of  these  buildings  to  become  economically  obsolescent  if  not 
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obsolete;  vacancies  will  tend  to  accentuate  the  contrast  between 
the  old  and  the  new  and  call  attention  to  the  need  for  further 
renewal . 


On  the  other  hand,  the  City’s  financial  capacity  is  a  severe 
handicap  to  its  necessary  role  in  renewal.  The  City's  five-year 
capital  budget  for  1966-1970  has  recently  been  presented.  It  will 
carry  the  City’s  borrowing  close  to  the  ceiling  of  25%  of  assessment 
permitted  by  the  and  the  debt  service  charges  close  to  25% 

of  the  municipal  tax  levy  which  the  Treasurer  considers  prudent  - 
indeed  if  interest  rates  continue  to  rise,  the  assumption  that  borrowing 
can  be  at  an  average  of  6%  may  have  to  be  revised. 

Although  the  North  End  scheme  is  to  proceed  on  schedule,  the 
capital  program  substantially  cuts  hack  the  implementation  of  the 
Civic  Square  scheme  originally  suggested  by  the  Consultant  for  the 
five-year  period,  and  postponed  several  projects  until  after  1971. 

The  program  also  made  substantially  less  provision  for  the  York  Street 
scheme  than  the  needs  of  the  area  and  the  timing  appropriate  thereto 
would  call  for,  with  the  result  that  the  first  stage  of  the  scheme 
will  be  implemented  over  a  15  to  20-year  period.  There  would  also 
appear  to  be  little  point  in  preparing  further  renewal  schemes, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  pltysical  and  social  needs  of  a  number  of 
areas,  if  the  City's  financial  resources  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
carried  out. 


It  is  therefore  significant  that  the  introductory  statement 
to  the  capital  budget  program  includes  the  following: 

0,It  is  axiomatic  that  continuing  and  concentrated  efforts 
must  be  made  by  Hamilton  and  other  urban  centres  for 
greatly  increased  provincial  assistance  in  subsidies 
for  highway,  sewerage  facilities,  and  water  pollution 
control,  for  assumption  of  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  the  costs  of  administration  of  justice  and  of  welfare 
assistance,  for  more  substantial  contributions  towards 
education  costs,  and  for  complete  assumption  of  the  costs 
of  hospital  construction  and  rehabilitation,  so  that  the 
very  heavy  burden  of  taxation  on  the  realty  taxpayer  may 
he  reduced. " 
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This  is  not  a  new  theme  of  course,  but  the  statement  is 
remarkable  for  its  vigour.  In  terms  of  renewal,  it  is  clear  that 
the  present  tax  base  is  incapable  of  carrying  all  the  demands  for 
current  and  capital  expenditures  now  placed  on  it  plus  the  additional 
load  arising  from  the  municipal  share  of  the  cost  of  renewal.  If  the 
reallocation  of  expenditures  called  for  were  to  be  made,  more  would 
become  available  for  renewal.  Alternatively,  the  present  sharinp  of 
the  cost  of  renewal  needs  may  have  to  be  re-examined. 


Pack},-  .  ~ou  .id  -  The  Federal  Role 


Renewal  activity  in  Ottawa  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  national  capitals  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
direct  and  vital  interest.  The  renewal  needs  of  the  area  are  also 
conditioned  by  its  history  as  a  centre  for  the  exploitation  of  the  for  is 
resources  of  the  Ottawa  valley’  as  an  industrial  centre,  it  developed 
the  mixed  land  uses,  railroad  network,  and  workers’  housing  which  are 
typical  of  nineteenth  century  industrial  cities,  but  which  contrast 
sharply  with  the  concept  of  a  beautiful  national  capital  symbolizing  a 
young  and  progressive  nation. 

The  Federal  Government  through  the  National  Capital  Plan  and 
the  National  Capital  Commission  and  its  predecessors,  has  thus  become 
directly  involved  in  the  most  extensive  public  program  of  urban  renewal 
in  Canada.  This  program  is  creating  a  network  of  scenic  driveways,  re¬ 
locating  the  railway  network  to  the  periphery,  clearing  large  areas  of 
substandard  structures,  redeveloping  much  of  the  central  area  around 
Confederation  Sauare  (itself  an  early  federal  renewal  project) ,  and 
contributing  extensively  to  needed  municipal  sewer  and  road  facilities . 
In  addition,  implementation  of  the  National  Capital  Plan  has  changed  the 
use  of  some  40,000  acres  of  fringe  agricultural  land  to  greenbelt,  havir. 
a  probably  significant  though  unmeasured  effect  on  the  land  values, 
economics  and  densities  of  private  development  and  redevelopment  within 
the  inner  limit  of  the  greenbelt. 

This  federal  program  to  improve  the  national  capital  is  being 
financed  by  the  Canadian  taxpayer.  Most  of  the  program  provides  no 
opportunity  for  private  participation.  Some  of  the  projects  may 
however  have  an  incidental  private  component  involving  disposal  to 
private  interests  of  left-over  parcels  In  excess  of  the  lands  needed 
for  the  particular  federal  purpose;  for  example,  some  of  the  Driveway 
acquisitions  have  resulted  in  subsequent  disposals  of  this  nature. 

While  such  parcels  are  often  choice  land,  there  are  few  of  them.  They 
are  placed  under  strict  design  and  use  controls  by  the  N.C.C.,  and 
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are  usually  on  a  long  lease  ,  with  the  land  rental  being  negotiated.  They 
are  often  best  suited  for  semi-public  uses  such  as  churches.  Demand 
for  such  sites  has  been  keen. 

In  cases  where  the  extent  of  the  federal  land  requirements 
is  not  exactly  known  at  the  time  of  acquisition,  such  as  the  large 
Le  Breton  Flats  project  where  a  slum  area  is  being  cleared  as  a  new 
site  for  Department  of  National  Defence  Buildings,  it  is  possible  that 
some  significant  sites  may  be  left  over  and  made  available  for  private 
development;  there  have  been  no  examples  of  this  kind  so  far,  however . 

More  pertinent  to  this  study  is  the  redevelopment  of  the 
area  around  Confederation  Square,  where  private  participation  on  a 
considerable  scale  will  be  necessary  to  fully  implement  the  National 
Capital  Commission's  plans.  The  main  public  component  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  Square  scheme  -  involving  clearance  of  two  office  buildings  and  a 
hotel  and  construction  of  a  National  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts 
along  with  a  large  underground  parking  garage  -  is  already  well  under 
way  as  a  Centennial  project;  a  new  national  museum  will  subsequently 
be  added  to  this  site.  To  make  way  for  the  private  component,  removal 
of  the  Union  Station  and  its  associated  rail  yards  will  take  place  in 
1967  upon  completion  of  a  new  statlcnin  a  suburban  location.  This  will 
make  available  over  20  acres  of  land  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rideau 
Canal  in  central  Ottawa,  providing  an  opportunity  for  large-scale 
private  participation.  N.C.C.  plans  also  envisage  a  combination  of  public 
and  private  redevelopment  of  numerous  sites  to  the  west  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  Square  project,  in  the  central  business  district. 

It  is  understood  that  studies  of  the  economic  possibility  of 
various  re-uses  of  the  Union  Station  site  have  been  prepared  for  the 
N.C.C. ,  but  these  have  evidently  not  been  made  public. 

In  the  light  of  N.C.C.  experience,  it  is  likely  that  disposal 
to  private  enterprise  will  be  on  a  long-term  lease  rather  than  a  sale 
basis,  using  either  design  competition  or  tight  design  control  to 
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assure  a  high  standard  of  aesthetic  development.  The  buildings  will 
also  be  controlled  by  City  of  Ottawa  zoning  and  building  by-laws.  As 
the  cost  of  such  construction  is  likely  to  be  above  average,  the 
relative  attractiveness  to  private  enterprise  of  possible  alternative 
uses  should  be  ascertained  before  a  re-use  plan  is  developed. 

Municipal  Renewal  Activity 

It  is  against  this  background  of  federal  renewal  activity  in 
the.  nation's  capital,  that  the  city's  renewal  programs  should  be  viewed. 

The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  minimum  housing  standards  was 
the  first  significant  renewal  activity  of  the  City  of  Ottawa.  It  was 
made  possible  by  special  provincial  legislation  (an  amendment  to  the 
City  of  Ottawa  Act)  obtained  in  1952  which  for  the  second  time  in 
Ontario  (Toronto's  standard  of  fitness  by-law  passed  in  1936  was  the 
first)  permitted  a  municipality  to  pass  by-laws  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  minimum  standards  of  housing  maintenance  and  occupancy. 
Some  control  over  housing  standards  had  heretofore  been  possible  under 
legislation  dealing  with  public  health  and  safety.  A  third  Ontario  city  - 
Windsor  -  obtained  similar  special  enabling  legislation  and  passed  a 
comparable  by-law  in  1958. 

The  by-law  passed  under  Ottawa's  special  enabling  legislation 
provided  for  appointment  of  a  Housing  Standards  Board  and  provided 
authority  for  the  Board  to  order  a  dwelling  brought  up  to  standard  or 
demolished.  Originally  the  Board  was  composed  of  ten  departmental  heads; 
it  was  later  enlarged  to  include  the  mayor,  one  controller  and  two 
aldermen. 


Although  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  was  subsequently  to  rule 
that  Ottawa's  original  1952  by-law  was  not  definite  enough  in  setting 
out  its  standards,  and  that  an  owner  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
being  heard  before  an  order  is  issued,  the  by-law  remained  in  force 

without  major  amendment  until  this  court  decision  took  effect  in  February, 

/ 

1964.  being  replaced  by  a  new  by-law  in  May  1964. 
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Both  Ottawa  by-laws  have  been  enforced  with  relative  vigour, 
particularly  as  regards  demolition  orders,  compared  to  similar  by-laws  in 
other  Ontario  cities.  The  significant  statistics  to  the  er.d  of  1964  are 
given  below; 


By-law 

123-52 

By-law 

100-64 

Total 

1952- 

-62 

1963- 

-Feb f 64 

July-Dee. 1964 

1952 

-64 

Dwelling  Units 

No. 

% 

No., 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Repaired 

No. 

447 

32.1 

129 

22.8 

133 

48.9 

709 

31.8 

% 

63.1 

18.2 

18.7 

100.0 

Demolished 

No. 

945 

67.9 

438 

77.2 

139 

51.1 

1,522 

68.2 

% 

62.0 

28.8 

9.2 

100.0 

Total 

No. 

1,392 

100.0 

567 

100.0 

272 

100.0 

2,231 

100.0 

%  62.4  25.4  12.2  100.0 


Thus,  2,231  diallings  have  been  physically  affected  by  the  by-laws,  63% 
of  them  being  demolished  and  32%  repaired.  Only  1,352  or  62%  were  effected 
during  the  1952-62  period,  showing  a  significant  increase  in  by-law 
enforcement  in  1963-64.  The  proportion  demolished  was  surprisingly  con¬ 
sistent  in  the  two  periods  1952-62  (68%)  and  1963-64  (69%),  but  within 
the  latter  period,  1964  showed  a  significantly  lower  proportion  of 
demolitions  (51%)  and  1963  (77%).  As  the  Housing  Standards  Officer  has 
stated  that  higher  standards  are  being  enforced  under  the  new  by-law, 
this  relative  shift  in  emphasis  from  demolition  to  repair  may  suggest  that 
the  majority  of  the  worst  structures  in  the  city  have  now  been  cleared. 

Municipal  housing  code  enforcement  has  thus  been  a  most 
significant  renex^al  activity  in  Ottawa,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
large  amount  of  additional  clearance  carried  out  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government  there. 

Because  of  the  scale  of  this  code  enforcement,  its  large 
demolition  component,  and  the  fact  that  it  involves  public  action  and 
private  reaction,  it  provides  a  significant  body  of  experience  bearing 
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on  the  question  of  public-private  cooperation  in  urban  renewal.  With  the 
passing  of  the  1964  amendment  to  the  Ontario  Planning  Act  which  enables 
any  municipality  with  an  Official  Plan  containing  provisions  relating  to 
housing  conditions,  to  undertake  similar  housing  standard  enforcement, 
lessons  learned  from  this  experience  may  take  on  a  more  general  appli¬ 
cability  throughout  the  province. 

In  essence,  the  Ottawa  program  may  be  defined  as  rehabilitation 
or  clearance  at  private  expense  instigated  by  public  action.  In  the  case 
of  enforced  demolition  of  an  occupied  dwelling  (which  is  therefore  re¬ 
turning  rent  or  shelter  benefits  to  the  owner),  it  can  be  called  publicly- 
initiated  clearance  with  a  writedown  at  private  expense,  since  no  com¬ 
pensation  is  paid. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  ascertain  ’before'  and 
’after’  values  of  a  sample  of  properties  cleared  under  the  by-law,  to 
permit  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  private  writedown  involved,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  data.  On  the  surface,  it  would 
appear  that  the  demolition  of  over  1,500  dwellings  must  represent  a  total 
loss  to  the  owners  of  at  least  several  million  dollars.  The  fact  that 
the  by-laws  have  not  met  with  violent  opposition  however,  would  suggest 
that  the  majority  of  the  affected  owners  may  not  have  felt  their  losses 
to  be  too  great.  The  1952  by-law  was  quashed  by  the  Supreme  Court  not 
on  grounds  that  it  involved  expropriation  without  compensation,  but 
because  its  standards  were  not  definite  enough,  and  it  did  not  guarantee 
the  right  of  a  hearing  before  issuance  of  an  order. 

In  discussion  with  the  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Officer,  a 
possible  explanation  emerged  when  it  was  estimated  that  roughly  60%  of 
the  demolition  orders  were  either  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Central  Business 
District,  or  involved  run-down  older  houses  in  established  or  developing 
middle  or  upper  class  areas.  In  both  types  of  area,  during  a  period  of 
generally  rising  land  values,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  value  of  cleared 
sites  would  be  not  much  lower,  and  possibly  even  higher  than  their  value 
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with  rundown  buildings  before  clearance,  for  a  gcod  market  would  likely 

exist  for  higher  re-use  in  such  areas.  Evidence  to  this  effect  was  in 
fact  provided  by  an  N.C.C.  appraiser  who  stated  that  for  the  many 
affected  properties  which  are  owned  by  investors  and  speculators,  the 
larger  investors  seldom  bother  to  collect  rents  so  that  a  demolition 
means  no  loss,  and  the  smaller  ones  lose  only  a  small  net  rental  revenue; 
all  usually  recover  their  capital  on  sale  of  the  cleared  land.  One  of 
the  leading  smaller  investors  who  has  been  a  real  estate  speculator  in 
the  central  areas  of  Ottawa  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  whose  properties 
have  made  him  the  best  ’customer’  for  housing  standard  orders,  also 
confirmed  that  his  primary  interest  in  purchasing  such  housing  is  land 
speculation.  In  his  case  however,  house  rentals  are  necessary  to  carry 
the  investment  until  need  for  a  profitable  re-use  has  appreciated  the 
land  sufficiently,  and  a  ’premature’  demolition  order  can  result  in  a 
loss.  The  N.C.C.  appraiser  also  admitted  that  an  owner-occupant  whose 
house  was  demolished  and  who  had  to  sell  the  site  immediately  in  order 
to  acquire  other  accommodation,  could  suffer  a  real  loss. 

In  the  areas  of  potentially  higher  re-use  however,  it  would 
appear  that  demolitions  under  a  housing  standard  by-law  may  not  result 
in  over-all  private  losses  of  great  magnitude. 

But  in  other  areas  without  such  higher  re-use  potential,  the 
losses  are  likely  to  be  more  severe.  These  are  most  likely  to  be  the 
in-between  "gray  areas’*,  not  close  enough  to  either  the  central  business 
district  or  to  better  residential  areas  (or  other  amenities)  to  attract 
private  investment  for  higher  uses.  Land  values  will  thus  be  lower  and 
less  subject  to  appreciation,  and  the  run-down  house  in  such  an  area 
will  usually  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  house-plus-lot 
value.  The  owners  in  such  areas  are  probably  also  more  likely  to  be 
occupants  than  investors . 

Whether  a  larger  forced  writedown  at  private  expense  in  such 
areas  will  lead  to  private  redevelopment  or  not  will  depend  on  many 
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factors,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  zoning  restrictions  such  re¬ 
development  would  have  to  meet,  and  the  attitude  of  mortgage  lenders 
toward  investment  in  this  type  of  environment. 

Time  did  not  permit  a  survey  of  the  present  uses  of  sites 
affected  by  housing  standard  demolition  orders,  and  the  City  of  Ottawa 
has  not  collected  such  follow-up  information.  Neither  have  the  effects 
of  housing  standard  orders  on  occupants  been  recorded. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  sites  have  been  rebuilt 
to  higher  uses  or  densities,  some  have  been  rebuilt  to  essentially  the 
same  use  and  density,  some  have  not  been  rebuilt,  and  some  have  been 
subsequently  expropriated  as  part  of  a  government  project  (e.g.  in  the 
Le  Breton  Flats  area) .  It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  number 
of  occupants  have  been  forced  to  relocate,  either  because  of  demolition, 
or  because  of  higher  rents  demanded  after  ordered  repairs  were  made. 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  these  relocatees  were  able  to  obtain  satisfactory 
accommodation.  It  seems  probable  however,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
housing  standard  enforcement  program  (over  1,500  demolitions),  coupled 
with  the  more  than  1,300  demolitions  which  have  taken  place  in  Ottawa 
for  federal  projects  or  major  public  works  such  as  the  Oueensway,  have 
significantly  decreased  the  supply  of  low-cost  housing  in  Ottawa  since 
the  early  1950's.  Additions  to  the  supply  through  the  "filtering-down' 
process  are  unknown,  but  direct  additions  in  the  form  of  publicly- 
assisted  housing  include  818  limited  dividend  units  and  307  public 
housing  units  for  families  plus  36G  elderly  persons  units,  a  total  of 
1,485  units  or  approximately  half  the  demolition  loss.  During  this 
period  on  the  other  hand,  the  city's  population  has  grown  by  40%, 

implying  at  least  some  increase  in  low-cost  housing  need.  In  the  light 

%  , 

of  these  figures,  it  is  probable  that  costs  of  relocation  and  the 
privately-borne  property  losses  resulting  from  the  housing  standard 
enforcement  program  have  involved  considerable  hardship. 

The  efficacy  of  the  program  in  clearing  or  repairing  sub¬ 
standard  housing  cannot  be  denied.  But  like  most  public  renewal  activity. 
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the  program  largely  ignores  its  economic  effects  on  the  private  sector , 
and  like  the  early  legislation  with  its  emphasis  on  slum  clearance, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  question  of  proper  re-use.  It  is  likely 
for  example,  that  spotty  rebuilding  of  houses  in  a  block  would  hinder 
subsequent  assembly  of  the  block  for  a  comprehensive  redevelopment 
project,  and  in  this  way  the  code  enforcement  program  may  make  large- 
scale  private  redevelopment  projects  less  feasible.  Similarly  there 
had  been  considerable  housing  standard  enforcement  activity  in  the 
Le  Breton  Flats  area,  which  was  then  followed  by  complete  federal  acqui¬ 
sition  and  clearance.  While  this  latter  type  of  uncoordination  is  due 
primarily  to  the  jurisdiction  of  two  governments  in  the  same  area, 
the  point  is  that  a  program  for  the  enforcement  of  standards  on  existing 
housing  stock  inherently  tends  to  ignore  the  vital  question  of  proper 
ultimate  re-use,  and  is  biased  against  comprehensive  re-use  projects. 

Comparison  of  Code  Enforcement  with  Renewal  in  Designated  Areas 

There  is  thus  a  sharp  contrast  evident  between  the  experience 
of  Ottawa’s  Housing  Standard  enforcement  program,  and  the  typical  ex¬ 
perience  of  renewal  programs  involving  designated  areas  (Ottawa's  limited 
experience  with  the  latter  is  discussed  below) . 

The  main  contrasts  are  five: 

(1)  Clearance  and  writedown  costs  in  a  designated  renewal 
area  are  borne  at  public  rather  than  private  expense; 
there  is  no  expropriation  without  compensation. 

(2)  Senior  government  assistance  in  meeting  such  costs  is 
only  available  for  designated  areas. 

(3)  The  legislation  requires  that  suitable  housing  be  made 
available  to  those  who  must  relocate  as  a  result  of 
clearance  in  a  designated  area,  and  permits  the  payment 
of  moving  costs  at  public  expense. 
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(4)  A  redevelopment  plan  is  required  for  the  entire  de¬ 
signated  area  before  renewal  takes  place.  If  these 
safeguards  are  proper  in  designated  renewal  areas, 
their  omission  from  a  large-scale  code  enforcement 
program  is  hard  to  justify. 

(5)  Code  enforcement  on  the  other  hand,  avoids  the  red 
tape  and  delays  often  encountered  in  designated  areas 
because  of  the  involvement  of  two  or  three  governments. 

The  Role  of  Private  Enterprise  in  a  Code  Enforcement  Program 

So  far  the  discussion  of  Ottawa's  program  has  indicated 
a  largely  negative  private  role  -  to  receive  a  housing  standard  order 
and  comply  with  it,  bearing  any  attendant  costs.  Investing  in  required 
repairs,  or  putting  a  cleared  site  to  re-use  according  to  the  zoning 
regulations,  may  be  regarded  as  a  positive  aspect.  This  positive  role 
is  also  likely  to  require  private  corporate  (rather  than  private 
individual)  participation. 

Coordination  of  the  issuance  of  housing  standard  orders  with 
the  economic  feasibility  of  such  positive  private  investment  in  repair 
or  re-use  is  evidently  either  non-existent  or  purely  coincidental  however. 
(Municipal  loans  to  make  repairs  more  feasible  for  private  owners  are 
permitted  under  the  enabling  legislation  for  the  Ottawa  housing  standard 
by-law,  but  this  provision  has  not  been  utilized.)  It  would  appear  that 
the  long-term  success  of  any  renewal  program  requiring  private  invest¬ 
ment  on  a  significant  scale,  must  depend  on  effective  coordination  of 
public  action  with  private  reaction.  If  the  latter  is  not  economically 
attractive,  it  will  not  be  forthcoming  unless  forced  (as  any  privately- 
borne  writedown  or  repair  cost  resulting  from  a  housing  standard  order  is 
forced);  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  in  the  long  run  such  forced  private 
participation  on  any  significant  scale  is  unlikely. 

If  housing  standard  enforcement  programs  similar  to  Ottaxja's 

are  to  be  adopted  more  generally  throughout  the  province,  as  now  permitted 
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under  the  1954  amendment  tc  the  Planning  Act,  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
private  participation  necessary  will  require  serious  consideration. 

Urban  Renewal  Areas  in  Ottawa 

In  1958,  the  Ottawa  City  Council  requested  and  obtained  a  75% 
federal  grant  under  Section  33  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  urban  renewal  study  of  Ottawa.  In  1959,  the  initial, 
detailed  surveys  were  conducted,  covering  16  areas  totalling  550  acres 
and  containing  5,417  dwellings  and  2,991  buildings.  Both  exterior  and 
interior  inspections  of  the  structures  were  carried  out,  and  environmental 
conditions  were  also  surveyed,  so  that  this  was  a  relatively  thorough 
survey. 


In  1962,  the  original  16  study  areas  were  re-surveyed  by 
exterior  inspection  in  order  to  update  the  1959  data  and  indicate  trends. 
It  was  found  that  conditions  in  some  areas  -  particularly  those  with 
somewhat  larger  lots  and  well-spaced  buildings  -  had  improved  signi¬ 
ficantly,  while  others  -  particularly  those  with  inadequate  open  space  - 
had  continued  to  decline.  Because  of  the  improvements  in  some  areas, 
coupled  with  the  effect  of  N.C.C.  expropriations  (one  of  the  original 
areas,  Le  Ereton  Flats,  was  expropriated  in  its  entirety  between  the 
two  surveys),  the  original  16  areas  were  reduced  to  12 and  regrouped. 

These  12  areas  comprised  284  acres  and  4,616  dwellings,  3,657  of  them 
being  substandard  (the  eliminated  areas  were  generally  low  in  density). 

In  the  revised  areas,  it  was  found  that  206  buildings  had  improved  between 
the  surveys,  while  209  had  deteriorated;  43  had  been  demolished,  18  new 
structures  had  been  erected,  and  there  had  been  30  land-use  changes,  all 
from  residential  to  non* residential. 

Clearly,  a  considerable  amount  of  private  renewal  activity  had 
taken  place  during  the  three  years  between  the  surveys.  While  some  of 
it  was  the  result  of  housing  standard  enforcement,  much  of  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  spontaneous.  Knowledge  of  these  trends  enabled  the  city  to 
eliminate  some  extensive  areas  from  consideration  for  designation.  It 
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would  appear  that  from  this  trend  that  the  City  was  placed  in  a  better 
position  to  evaluate  the  potential  of  private  renewal  action  than  it 
could  have  been  after  a  "one-shot"  urban  renewal  study,  no  matter  now 
comprehensive . 

This  raises  a  general  question  regarding  the  aims  and  metho¬ 
dology  of  urban  renewal  studies.  The  technique  generally  required  of 
such  studies,  as  a  condition  of  federal  financial  support,  involves  a 
very  detailed  survey  at  one  point  in  time.  Since  much  of  the  detailed 
information  gathered  is  often  out  of  date  by  the  time  implementation  of 
survey  recommendations  is  undertaken,  it  may  be  that  less  detailed  surveys 
at  two  points  in  time  which  would  establish  trends  in  private  renewal 
activity  and  changing  renewal  needs,  would  provide  a  better  basis  for 
rational  renewal  decisions. 

At  any  rate,  the  second  Ottawa  survey  was  completed  over  the 
summer  of  1962,  and  in  December  an  analytical  report  of  the  two  surveys 
was  presented  to  Board  of  Control.  This  report  did  not  attempt  to 
establish  any  priorities  for  urban  renewal  action. 

Meanwhile  the  City  had  requested  and  obtained  (in  April) 

Ontario  Municipal  Board  approval  for  debenturing  to  cover  initial  ex¬ 
penditures  on  a  renewal  project  in  one  of  the  study  areas  known  as  Preston 
Street,  so  that  funds  would  be  available  when  required. 

In  June  1962,  the  City’s  Official  Plan  of  Land  Use  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Minister  for  approval;  approval  of  this  plan  would  be  a 
prerequisite  for  designation  of  any  urban  renewal  areas  under  the  Planning 
Act. 


In  July  1962,  the  mayor  submitted  a  report  to  Board  of  Control 
on  "Housing  Needs,  Policies,  Programme  and  Projects"  which  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal  Government’s  large-scale  clearance  activities  were 
making  housing  needs  a  more  urgent  concern  for  the  City  than  slum  clearance. 
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This  report  proposed  housing  projects  in  three  areas  to  be  cleared 
under  Section  23  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  on  six  undeveloped 
sites.  Each  of  the  three  clearance  sites  was  a  part  of  one  of  the 
urban  renewal  study  areas.  A  mixture  of  municipally-sponsored  apartments 
for  elderly  persons  (to  be  financed  under  the  limited  dividend  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  16,  N . H . A . )  and  other  development  to  be  determined 
later,  was  proposed  for  the  first  of  these  clearance  sites.  For  the 
second  site,  comprising  6.3  acres  in  the  Preston  Street  area,  "high-rise 
residential  units  at  reasonable  rental,  preferably  for  competitive  sale 
and  development  by  private  enterprise”  were  proposed.  The  third  site, 

4.07  acres  fronting  the  Le  Breton  Flats  development,  was  proposed  for 
private  '’diversified  high-rise  office,  business  and  residential  develop¬ 
ment",  which  should  yield  a  profit  to  the  City,  to  be  re-invested 
elsewhere  in  "low  cost  rental  housing". 

The  report  noted  that  1  these  immediate  clearance  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  block  projects  under  the  1962  Ontario  amendments  are  given  this 
priority  because  of  their  rating  in  deterioration  and  special  circum¬ 
stance  such  as  the  federal  developments,  etc."  The  amendment  referred 
to  was  evidently  the  change  in  the  Ontario  Housing  Development  Act, 
which  removed  the  restriction  of  provincial  participation  (in  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  land  for  housing)  to  "an  area  specified 
as  an  urban  renewal  area  in  an  agreement  between...  Ontario,  a  municipal¬ 
ity  and  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation....'1  This  change  was 
interpreted  in  the  Mayor's  report  as  permitting  "'spot'  renewal  projects.... 
in  advance  of  adoption  of  an  over-all  Official  Plan". 

In  October  1962  Council  authorized  a  preliminary  application 
to  C.M.H.C.  for  approval  of  three  projects:  this  action  was  confirmed 
in  May  1963  when  Council  approved  a  preliminary  Urban  Renewal  Action 
Report  which  dealt  with  three  sites  as  immediate  redevelopment  areas  - 
•■lechanicsville,  Preston  Street,  and  Nanny  Goat  Hill  -  following  which 
the  Province  and  C.M.H.C.  were  so  informed.  Both  C.M.H.C.  and  the  Province 
advised  however  that  the  Urban  Renewal  Study  must  be  completed,  and  all 
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areas  assessed  on  a  priority  basis  before  any  commitments  could  be  given 
on  any  particular  site. 

Meanwhile,  a  need  for  a  new  high  school  site  in  one  of  the 
areas  (Preston  Street)  had  arisen,  and  Ontario  Municipal  Board  approval 
had  been  granted  (in  April)  for  further  debenturing  for  a  renewal  project 
in  that  area. 

In  August  1963  a  report  on  ’  Proposals  for  Urban  Renewal  Action  ' 
was  published  by  the  City’s  Planning  Branch,  as  the  second  part  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Study  report.  This  contained  a.  statement  of  general 
renewal  principles  and  policies,  along  with  specific  proposals  for  thirteen 
areas  presented  in  order  of  priority  based  on  'need,  the  feasibility  of 
implementation  and  the  relationship....  of  Official  Plan  proposals.” 

The  three  areas  identified  in  the  preliminary  report  of  May  held  top 
priority. 


The  report  also  proposed  "the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
community  plans....  providing  direction  to  local  community  development 
whether  of  the  renewal  kind  or  otherwise,  and  establishing  a  basis  for 
the  coordination  of  public  and  private  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the 
local  urban  environment....  The  detailed  proposals  of  the  plan  would 
permit  the  subtle  evolution  of  the  area  into  its  modified  form  according 
to  its  future  role  as  part  of  the  whole  urban  area....”  The  report  noted 
that  the  municipality,  using  existing  legislation,  is  already  able  to 
take  effective  action  to: 

(1)  remove  nonconforming  uses  (Planning  Act,  Section  30(6)) 

(2)  improve  substandard  dwellings  (Housing  Standard  By-law) 

(3)  remove  illegal  uses  (Zoning  By-laws) 

(4)  establish  needed  recreation  space  (Municipal  Act,  Section  333) 

(5)  establish  needed  educational  facilities  (School  Adminin- 
istration  Act,  Part  VI) 
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(6)  improve  the  street  pattern,  street  landscaping  and 
public  services  (Municipal  Act  Sections  333  and  339) 

The  report  went  on  to  note  that  v,the  detailed  community  plan 
could  be  made  part  of  the  Official  Plan,  enabling  the.  City  to  acquire 
land  in  the  area  for  the  purpose  of  developing  any  feature  of  such  a 
plan....  (It)  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that  not  all  areas  which  are 
in  an  obsolescent  state  need  municipal  attention....  Some  areas,  due  to  their 
transitional  character,  would  be  completely  redeveloped  by  private  enterprise 
for  new  uses,  and  should  be  permitted  to  develop  in  this  manner...  Thus 
discriminating  selection  of  areas  for  rehabilitation  by  public  action  is 
essential.  (It)  is  not  just  a  matter  of  regulation....  the  implementation  of 
these  plans  must  be  coordinated  effort  of  City  and  Citizen,  employing  a 
realistic  financial  aid  program. ‘ 

Thus  this  report  showed  an  awareness  of  the  relationships  between 
public  and  private  renewal  activities  and  an  Official  Plan  which  has 
usually  been  lacking  in  Ontario  experience. 

Following  receipt  of  the  report.  Council’s  intention  to  proceed 
with  a  project  in  the  Preston  Street  area  was  announced  on  October  10. 

Between  then  and  February  1964: 

-  the  Preston  Street  area  was  designated  as  a  redevelopment 
area  under  Section  20  of  the  Planning  Act,  and  the  Minister 
approved  the  acquisition  of  land  therein  by  the  City. 

-  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  agreed  to  financial 
participation  in  the  acquisition  and  clearance  under  Section  23 
of  the  N.F.A.  and  Section  22  of  the  Planning  Act. 

the  lands  were  expropriated  by  the  City. 

-  a  redevelopment  plan  was  adopted  and  approved  for  the  area. 

-  the  Federal-Provincial  partnership  was  requested  to  undertake 
a  public  housing  project  of  about  100  units  on  part  of  the 
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cleared  lands,  under  Section  36  of  the  National  Housing  net 
and  Section  6  of  the  Ontario  housing  Development  Act. 

the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  approved  a  third  amount  of  de- 
ben  turing  for  the  acquisition  and  clearance  phase  of  the  project 
and  consolidated  this  with  its  two  previous  approvals,  giving 
a  total  approved  acquisition  and  clearance  cost  of  $4,510,000 
with  a  City  share  of  $815,000,  as  follows: 

Estimated  cost  of  acquisition  and  clearance  $4,510,000 
Estimated  recoveries  from  disposal  of  cleared 


lands 

1,250,000 

Net  cost  of  project 

$3,260,000 

Cost  shared:  Federal  Government 

50% 

1,630,000 

Provincial  Government 

25% 

815,000 

City  of  Ottawa 

25% 

815,000 

the  City  by  letter  informed  all  households  and  commercial 
enterprises  in  the  redevelopment  area  of  the  proposed 
project.  Following  the  letter,  each  was  surveyed  to  obtain 
detailed  information  on  characteristics  and  needs. 

-  Many  of  the  property  owners  in  the  area  launched  a  *  fight  to 
the  bitter  end”  against  the  public  housing  proposed  in  the 
redevelopment  plan  for  a  part  of  the  designated  area. 

This  fast  action  with  regard  to  one  of  the  thirteen  urban 
renewal  proposals  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Action  Report  was  largely  the 
result  of  a  decision  of  the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute  Board  that  it 
required  a  site  for  a  new  high  school  of  commerce  in  the  Preston  Street 
area.  The  Urban  Renewal  Action  Report  had  proposed  an  area  of  approx¬ 
imately  6.3  acres,  with  a  tentative  re-use  proposal  of  higher-density  resi 
dential  and  recreational  open  space,  and  noted  that  many  of  the  prepent 
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residents  would  likely  require  public  low- rental  housing  accommodation 
upon  relocation.  With  the  decision  to  incorporate  a  high  school  site 
of  6.8  acres  in  the  project,  the  total  redevelopment  area  was  enlarged 
to  about  14  acres  (17  acres  including  internal  streets).  The  redevelop¬ 
ment  plan  indicates  the  following  re-use  proposals: 

-  high  school,  including  sports  grounds  and 

school  parking  lot  6.80  acres 

-  public  housing  (approximately  100  units)  3.94  acres 

-  private  residential  and  commercial  3.15  acres 

13.89  acres 

The  public  housing  was  felt  to  be  a  suitable  use  and  essential 
to  meet  the  relocation  needs  resulting  from  the  clearance.  The 
commercial  area  shown  as  a  possible  re-use  along  that  portion  of  the 
Preston  Street  frontage  not  taken  up  by  the  school  site,  was  similarly 
proposed  as  a  suitable  use  for  this  frontage  which  would  permit  on-site 
relocation  of  commercial  enterprises  within  the  project.  The  private 
residential  was  not  specifically  justified  but  was  presumably  felt 
suitable  for  some  of  the  present  residents  who  would  not  qualify  for 
or  desire  public  housing  and  for  others  presently  living  elsewhere; 
a  private  housing  component  would  also  provide  a  more  balanced  social 
environment  than  public  housing  alone.  There  is  no  indication  however 
that  the  economic  feasibility  of  private  residential  development  on 
these  lands  was  explored,  or  that  any  interest  of  potential  developers 
was  ascertained;  nor  have  private  interests  shown  any  real  interest 
as  the  clearance  has  progressed. 

The  opposition  of  many  of  the  residents  to  the  proposed  public 
housing  was  noted  above,  and  was  perhaps  anticipated  in  the  following 
statement  from  the  Proposals  for  Urban  Renewal  Action  Report: 

'  Designation  of  *  Redevelopment  Area*'  and  Suggested  Priority 

Although  this  area  is  rather  blighted,  a  considerable 

number  of  property  owners  have  carried  out  improvements  and. 

repairs.  The  location  of  part  of  the  area  immediately  adjacent 
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to  the  Cueensway  and  the  fact  that  Preston  Street  carries 
a  heavy  load  of  industrial  traffic,  call  for  great  caution 
with  respect  to  redevelooment  action.  This  required  caution 
is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  area  evidences 
a  high  degree  of  social  coherence.  A  great  number  of  its 
inhabitants  are  of  Italian  extraction  and  are  closely 
associated  with  the  community  surrounding  it.  A  complete 
redevelopment  scheme,  involving  the  displacement  of  many 
families,  could  cause  a  disturbance  to  the  community  life 
of  this  neighbourhood,  if  the  scheme  was  not  geared  to 
avoid  this  problem.’5 


The  analysis  of  the  household  survey  of  the  enlarged  area  unde 
taken  in  November  1963,  also  showed  a  very  high  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  the  existing  housing.  A  report  on  this  survey  published  in  July 
1964  states: 


In  spite  of  the  generally  substandard  condition  of  their 
dwellings,  the  residents  in  the  Preston  Street  area  profess 
a  very  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  homes:  89% 
of  the  households  we re  either  very  satisfied  or  reasonably 
satisfied  with  their  homes,  as  opposed  to  merely  7%  of  the 
households  dissatisfied  and  3%  indifferent. 


The  report  also  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  Preston  Street  area's 
population  is  somewhat  less  mobile  than  the  population  of  Ottawa  as  a 
whole,  with  40%  of  the  area's  households  having  lived  in  the  same  resi¬ 
dence  for  over  five  years,  compared  to  only  37% for  the  city. 


Had  this  report  been  available  earlier,  it  might  have  given 
pause  to  the  enlargement  of  the  designated  area. 


The  documentation  of  housing  conditions  in  the  enlarged  re¬ 
development  area  was  also  a  problem,  for  the  original  renewal  surveys  of 
1959  and  1962  had  completely  excluded  two  of  the  eight  blocks  in  the 
enlarged  area,  and  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Action  report  only  three  of  the 
six  surveyed  blocks  were  proposed  for  redevelopment  -  the  three  given 
over  to  the  new  high  school  site  in  the  final  redevelopment  plan  for 
the  enlarged  area. 
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This  was  the  first  renewal  project  in  Ontario  to  include  a 
school,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  and  Provincial  assistance 
obtained  in  this  way  saved  the  city  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this  school 
site  (the  saving  to  City  taxpayers  was  estimated  to  exceed  half  a  million 
dollars) . 

It  would  appear  however,  that  the  City’s  desire  to  obtain  this 
assistance  for  acquisition  of  a  school  site  may  have  resulted  in  a  higher 
priority  being  given  to  renewal  of  the  Preston  Street  Area  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  deserved,  and  in  a  questionable  and  hastily-planned  en¬ 
largement  of  the  area  for  designation,  in  order  that  the  school  could  be 
part  of  a  residential  renewal  project  which  would  qualify  for  senior 
government  assistance.  Although  the  National  Housing  Act’s  requirement 
of  substantial  residential  use  before  or  after  renewal  mipht  have  been 
construed  to  include  renewal  from  residential  to  school  use  only,  such 
an  interpretation  was  evidently  not  government  policy.  The  City 
accordingly  concluded  that  the  project  must  be  enlarged  in  order  to 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  renewal  legislation.  (In  fairness,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  community  plan  for  the  area  surrounding  the 
enlarged  Preston  Street  project  was  prepared  by  the  City  at  the  request 
of  the  senior  governments) . 

The  1964  amendments  to  the  legislation  have  now  made  such 
assistance  available  to  redevelopment  for  a  school  or  other  use  which 
is  not  part  of  a  residential  renewal  scheme.  Had  this  new  legislation 
been  enacted  at  the  time  the  Preston  Street  project  was  launched,  it  is 
possible  that  the  project  would  not  have  been  enlarged,  arid  that  only 
the  three  blocks  proposed  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Action  Report  would  have 
been  redeveloped  for  the  new  hieh  school  of  commerce.  The  rehousing  of 
residents  displaced  by  the  school  would  of  course  still  have  been  a 
problem,  as  it  must  in  any  municipality  lacking  a  reserve  of  low  cost 
housing,  but  it  could  then  have  been  met  by  the  provision  of  public  housing 
in  another  area  with  a  more  demonstrable  need  for  clearance  and  with  less 
social  coherence,  or  on  undeveloped  land. 
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Currently,  clearance  of  the  Preston  Street  redevelopment 
area  is  nearing  completion,  installation  of  new  services  is  well  under 
way,  and  the  high  school,  now  under  construction,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  1966.  The  public  housinp  project  of  104 
units  is  also  under  construction,  with  some  units  expected  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  May  of  1966.  Meanwhile,  a  nuns'  residence  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  project  area  as  a  result  of  a  land  exchange,  and 
it  too  is  under  construction.  Although  it  is  understood  that  a  call 
for  private  proposals  on  the  proposed  commercial  land  fronting  on  Preston 
Street  is  imminent,  no  significant  private  interest  has  yet  been  shown 
in  this  or  the  remaining  residential  parcel. 

In  a  Supplemental  City  Peport  of  November  28,  1963  on  the 
Proposals  for  the  Redevelonment  of  the  Preston  Street  Area,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  proposed  commercial  land  fronting  on  Preston  Street  would 
have  a  value,  on  disposal  to  private  enterprise,  of  $100,000  while  the 
residential  land  proposed  for  private  redevelopment  was  valued  at  $300, COO. 

TTith  the  lack  of  private  interest  in  these  lands,  an  experienced 
appraiser  x;as  retained  in  the  early  summer  of  1965  to  evaluate  them  in 
terms  of  their  potential  for  the  private  re-uses  proposed,  and  under  the 
zoning  restrictions  of  the  City’s  new  comprehensive  zoning  by-law,  AZ-64. 

Ee  appraised  the  commercial  parcel  at  $6.50  per  sciuare  foot,  which  on 
the  acreage  involved  (roughly  one- third  of  an  acre)  would  yield  close 
to  $100,000.  (It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  dislocated  commercial 
enterprises  in  the  area  would  be  able  to  pay  the  rentals  required  in 
such  new  commercial  space.) 

The  residential  land  however,  was  appraised  at  only  $1.25  per 
square  foot.  This  was  based  on  a  'going  rate’  of  between  $1,000  and 
$1,200  per  apartment  unit  for  land  costs  in  a  number  of  private  apart¬ 
ment  projects  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  fact  that  under  the  present 
zoning  (permitting  a  floor  space  index  of  1.0)  each  apartment  unit 
would  require  about  900  square  feet  of  land.  (The  other  apartments 
in  the  vicinity  had  been  built  to  higher  density  under  previous  zoning.) 

At  this  appraised  value,  the  land  proposed  for  private  residential  re- 
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development  would  be  worth  only  about  $150,000  or  half  the  amount 
estimated  in  the  Supplementary  Report  of  November  1963. 

Thile  it  is  possible  that  a  relaxation  of  the  zoning  re¬ 
striction  on  these  lands  would  elicit  some  private  interest  and  raise 
estimated  market  value*  this  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  low  density 
of  about  25  units  to  the  acre  in  the  proposed  public  bousing  project. 

It  is  also  perhaps  doubtful  that  the  environmental  image  of  the  area* 
even  after  redevelopment,  will  be  such  as  to  attract  private  investment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  possible  that  consideration 
may  ultimately  have  to  be  given  to  devoting  these  remaining  lands  to 
public  or  quasi-public  rather  than  private  housing.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  understood  that  some  discussions  have  taken  place  regarding  a 
possible  senior  citizens'  housing  project  under  the  auspices  of  a  local 
service  club.  If  the  cost  of  such  a  switch  were  taken  as  $1.25  per 
souare  foot,  it  would  be  viewed  as  cheaper  public  housing  land  than 
is  likely  to  be  available  elsewhere  in  a  reasonably  central  location. 
Thus,  while  the  proposed  private  participation  on  the  commercial  parcel 
may  materialize,  the  proposed  private  participation  in  residential  re¬ 
development  in  the  Preston  Street  area  appears  uncertain.  It  appears 
however,  that  a  call  for  private  residential  proposals  may  still  be 
issued  as  originally  contemplated. 

As  with  the  1964  amendments  to  the  legislation,  and  the  house¬ 
hold  survey  mentioned  earlier,  the  real  estate  appraisal  came  too  late 
to  influence  the  basic  decisions  on  this  project.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  these  decisions  might  otherwise  have  been 
quite  different. 

With  regard  to  future  renewal  projects  involving  a  potential 
private  role  (several  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Action  Report  do)  it  would 
seem  essential  to  obtain  a  sound  evaluation  of  likely  private  interest 
during  the  early  planning  stages.  Ideally  this  would  require  a  thorough 
market  appraisal,  but  the  Preston  Street  experience  suggests  that  even 
a  simpler  real  estate  appraisal  would  be  far  better  than  none  at  all. 
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Introduction 

Metropolitan  Toronto  is  Canada’s  second  largest  city  and 
among  the  most  rapidly  growing.  Since  large  areas  were  built  before 
1900  and  many  of  the  old  structures  are  still  standing,  it  is  natural 
that  the  problems  and  processes  of  urban  renewal  should  be  found  on  a 
wide  and  intense  scale.  Redevelopment  by  private  enterprise  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  apace  in  many  areas.  Since  1955  some  25,000  new  apartment  units 
have  been  built  in  the  City  of  Toronto  alone  (out  of  90,000  in  the 
Metropolitan  area),  most  of  them  on  previously  built-up  land.*  Millions 
of  square  feet  of  office  and  commercial  floor  space  have  also  been  added 
and  the  value  of  construction  presently  underway  is  greater  than  ever. 

In  the  public  field.  Regent  Park  North  was  the  first  public 
slum  clearance  and  housing  project  in  Canada.  Other  projects  have  since 
been  undertaken  and  public  activity  has  increased  both  in  scope  and 
variety.  Even  so,  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Urban  Renewal  Study  is  expected 
to  show  widespread  and  urgent  renewal  needs,  requiring  greater  public 
as  well  as  private  effort. 

Government  sponsored  urban  renewal  in  Toronto  started  with 
Regent  Park  North.  This  was  the  outcome  of  years  of  work  and  public 
pressure  during  the  depression  and  Second  World  War.  The  Truce  Report 
was  produced  in  1934,  the  Curtis  Report  in  1944.  The  Dominion  housing 
Act  was  passed  in  1935.  Public  housing  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1938,  which  was  thoroughly  revised  in  1944. 

Finally  the  project  was  begun  in  1948  and  the  first  tenants  moved  in 
the  folloitfing  year. 

Besides  Regent  Park  North,  which  was  under  continuous  expansion 
until  it  reached  1,397  units  in  1959,  federal-provincial  public  housing 
has  provided  a  total  of  2,310  units  in  four  projects,  with  nine  more 
underway.  Only  one  of  the  completed  projects  and  four  of  those  proposed 

or  under  construction  involve  urban  renewal:  Regent  Park  South, 

/ 

*Incl’dBs  private  but  not  public  limited  dividend  housing. 
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Alexandra  Park,  Napier  Place,  Sackville  Place  and  Trefann  Court.  The 
others  are  on  previously  undeveloped  land. 

The  above  does  not  include  public  housing  for  elderly  persons, 
which  is  provided  separately  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Housing  Co. 
established  in  1954.  Elderly  persons  housing  consists  of  thirteen 
projects  with  a  total  of  1,C66  units;  seven  more  projects  are  underway. 
Only  one  of  the  completed  projects  involved  urban  renewal,  namely,  the 
May  Robinson  Apartments,  which  is  also  the  largest  with  405  units"  one 
other.  Green  Stewart  Acres,  involved  the  conversion  of  an  existing  apart¬ 
ment  building  purchased  by  the  company.  Of  the  projects  proposed  or 
under  construction,  only  Alexandra  Park  involves  renewal. 

Limited  dividend  housing  has  also  made  a  contribution  to  urban 
renewal.  The  City's  Limited  Dividend  Bousing  Corporation,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Toronto,  has  built  1,323  units 
in  seven  projects.  One  further  project  is  under  construction  and 
another  is  in  the  planning  stage.  Five  of  these  projects,  and  in 
particular  Moss  Park  containing  903  units,  involve  urban  renewal. 

Limited  dividend  housing  has  been  provided  as  well  by  private 
limited  dividend  companies.  A  total  of  6,000  units  were  built  in 
24  projects  up  to  the  end  of  1963.  But  only  one  project  involved 
renewal.  The  Barbara  Apartments  in  the  Bloor-Parliament-Nellesley  Street 
area,  to  be  considered  in  detail  later.  All  the  others  were  in  out¬ 
lying  areas  of  the  city.  Limited  dividend  housing  has  unquestionably 
made  a  useful  addition  to  the  supply  of  new  housing  available  to  Icw- 
income  families?  it  has  however  to  some  extent  been  instead  of  rather 
than  in  addition  to  needed  public  housing.  Nor  is  it  an  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  public  housing  since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rents  and 
tenant  incomes  are  higher  than  those  in  public  housing  and,  on  the 
other,  it  lacks  the  amenities  and  services  which  large  low-income 
projects  ought  to  provide.  Besides,  no  new  private  projects  have  been 
started  since  1963  when  C.M.H.C.  loans  for  this  purpose  were  halted. 
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Residential  redevelopment  by  private  enterprise  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area,  in  the  city  especially,  has  meant 


*'the  destruction  of  substantial  quantities  of  large  older 
houses  and  their  replacement  by  much  larger  numbers  of 
dwelling  units  in  the  form  of  apartments  suitable  for 
single  persons,  young  couples,  and  relatively  small,  self- 
sufficient  families.  lousing  construction  within  the 
City  has  exceeded  demolitions  by  more  than  five  to  one, 
but  the  vast  quantity  of  new  apartments  is  not  capable 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  modest-income 
recipients  within  the  City.  Furthermore,  the  relocation 
of  families  displaced  by  private  redevelopment  has  only 
recently  been  recognized  as  a  matter  of  nublic  concern. "* 


Public  and  limited  dividend  housing,  including  elderly  persons 
housing,  thus  serves  a  double  purpose  in  renewal;  it  constitutes  an 
appropriate  and  often  the  best  economic  re-use  of  sites  in  need  of  renewal, 
and  it  provides  essential  housing  for  the  relocation  of  many  of  the 
families  displaced  by  private  redevelonment ,  in  particular  "the  two  groups 
of  families  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances  in  the  housing  market, 
modest  or  low-income  families  with  large  numbers  of  children,  and  elderly 
couples  who  have  retired  on  modest  and  usually  fixed  incomes.’** 


From  this  point  of  view,  whether  the  rehousing  projects  are 
on  previously  undeveloped  or  on  redeveloped  land  is  immaterial;  taking 
both  relative  costs  and  the  renex^al  program  as  a  whole  into  account, 
their  location  should  depend  mainly  on  where  they  can  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  who  are  to  be  rehoused.  In  point  of  fact,  about  one-third 
of  all  the  units  in  public  and  limited  dividend  housing  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  have  been  built  on  redeveloped  land,  and  the  proportion  in  the 
projects  in  progress  or  planned  is  rising. 


Publicly-initiated  renewal  in  the  sense  of  this  study  is  perhaps 
better  reflected  in  the  designation  cf  redevelopment  areas.  Six  areas 
have  been  designated  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  as  follows; 


*Final  Report,  Consultative  Committee  on  Housing  Policies  for  the  City 
of  Toronto,  January  1966,  p.7. 

**ibid.,  p.8. 
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December  1952 

T^ood-Fe lies ley  area.  De-designated  in  1957 

June  1955 

Pegent  Park  South.  A  federal-provincial 
public  housing  project  -  completed. 

September  1955 

Eastern  Avenue.  Vacant  land  previously 
subdivided  for  housing  and  designated  for 
industry  -  parts  of  the  land  publicly 
acquired  and  resold  for  private  develop¬ 
ment  . 

April  1959) 

Farch  1962) 

April  1963) 

South  side  of  Oueen  Street.  Office  and 
commercial  redevelopment  -  underway. 

February  1964 

Alexandra  Park,  Combined  public  and 
private  residential  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitation  -  underway. 

December  1965 

Napier  Place.  Public  housing,  private 
residential  rehabilitation  and  industrial 
redevelopment  -  underway. 

The  Wood-Uellesley  area  will  be  studied  as  an  example  of  an 
unsuccessful  private  project.  Repent  Park  South  is  a  straightf orvard 
public  housing  project  outside  the  terms  of  reference  of  our  study. 

Eastern  Avenue  could  be  studied,  partly  as  an  example  of  eventually 
successful  industrial  development  (the  land  had  been  sub-divided  25  years 
previously,  but  only  one  or  two  houses  had  been  built),  and  partly  as 
an  illustration  of  the  problems  of  public  policy  which  arise  in  the 
process  of  designation,  acquisition  and  disposal  of  land  in  favour  of 
a  specific  developer  with  whom  the  municipality  had  made  a  prior  agree¬ 
ment.  Policies  and  practices  were  at  that  time  in  the  early  stage  of 
formulation. 

The  south  side  of  Oueen  Street  will  be  studied  as  a  leading 
example,  perhaps  the  leading  example,  of  public-private  renewal  with  no 
residential  component  either  before  or  after  redevelopment.  Its  strategic 
location  downtox^n  adds  to  its  interest.  Alexandra  Park  could  be  studied 
as  an  illustration  not  only  of  a  complex  project  hut  also  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  hurdles  involved  in  the  process  of  publicly-initiated 
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renewal  when  four  levels  of  government  are  involved;  its  private  com¬ 
ponent  is  however  relatively  small  and  our  study  correspondingly  brief. 
Since  Napier  Place  was  in  its  earlier  stapes  when  this  study  was  begun, 
it  was  not  included,  although  it  would  clearly  be  of  interest  from 
several  points  of  view:  (a)  the  difficulties  of  relocating  long-term 
residents  who  do  not  want  to  move  and  the  acquisition  value  of  whose 
homes  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  buy  adequate  or  in  their  opinion 
comparable  housing  elsewhere  -  278  dwelling  units  are  to  be  cleared, 

"the  larger  cleared  area  of  seven  acres  is  to  be  used  for  public  housing8', 
and  the  number  of  residents  is  expected  to  be  reduced  by  228:  (b)  the 
program  of  private  rehabilitation  of  the  houses  which  will  remain, 
encouraged  it  is  hoped  by  a  "public  park,  improved  street  pattern, 
repairs  to  pavements  and  sidewalks,  and  landscaping  (which)  constitute 
the  City's  over-all  rehabilitation  of  the  project  area',  as  well  as 
advice  and  information  to  homeowners*;  and  (c)  the  industrial  redevelopment 
of  about  2.1  acres  of  cleared  land  in  which  "it  can  reasonably  be  anti¬ 
cipated  that  established  industry  in  the  area  will  be  interested,  as 
it  is  known  that  some  of  these  industries  have  off-street  parking  and 
loading  problems  now,  and  some  may  want  to  expand." 

A  proposal  submitted  in  1956  by  Toronto  Industrial  Leaseholds 
Co.  will  be  studied  as  an  abortive  example  of  -  industrial  renewal.  The 
redevelopment  of  St.  James  Town  will  be  studied  as  an  example  of  missed 
opportunity  for  public-private  cooperation  in  renewal,  the  issue  standing 
in  the  way  being  the  density  which  the  City  Planning  Board  considered 
appropriate  to  the  area  as  against  the  high-density  zoning  exemption 
carried  over  from  earlier  years.  The  developer  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  exemption,  whereas  the  City  Planning  Board  was  opposed  to  it. 


The  Redevelopment  Plan  dated  November  1965,  states:  "The  City  is 
at  present  considering  the  possibility  of  seeking  legislation  to 
permit  it  to  grant  exemptions  for  a  number  of  years  on  any  in¬ 
creases  in  taxation  that  would  be  occasioned  by  home  improvements." 
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The  experience  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  will  thus  be  told  in 
a  somewhat  different  way  than  in  the  other  cities.  Beyond  the  list  of 
public  projects  and  designated  areas  given  above s  there  will  be  no 
consecutive  account  of  renewal  efforts  such  as  has  been  attempted  for 
the  other  cities.  In  particular,  although  this  may  be  thought  a 
serious  omission,  the  long  series  of  renewal  studies  and  reports  will 
be  almost  entirely  overlooked;  only  those  specifically  dealing  with 
one  or  other  of  the  projects  studied  will  be  considered.  It  was  felt 
that  a  thorough  study  of  a  few  individual  projects  would  bring  to  light 
the  relevant  problems  and  issues  as  effectively  as  and  more  economically 
than  a  comprehensive  history  would  be  able  to  do. 
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(I)  -  WOOD-UELLESLEY  AREA 

The  Uood-TTellesley  urban  renewal  area,  bounded  by  TTellesley, 
Church  and  l7ood  Streets  and  the  raoid  transit  right-of-way ,  was  de¬ 
signated  by  By-law  18746  in  ITovember  1952.  The  Council's  action  was 
later  explained  to  the  residents  of  the  area  in  a  letter  sent  over  the 
joint  signatures  of  the  City  Solicitor  and  the  then  Director  of  Planning. 

The  letter  informed  the  residents  that  the  City  had  no  immediate 
or  definite  plans  to  redevelop  the  area.  The  by-law  -  it  went  on  -  was 
adopted  in  conformity  with  the  City's  policy  of  expediting  redevelopment 
of  older  areas.  The  residents  were  assured  there  would  be  no  adverse 
changes.  The  by-law's  object  was  to  inform  developers  who  might  wish 
to  undertake  major  projects  in  the  area  that  the  municipal  government 
was  willing  to  assist  them  to  consolidate  sufficient  land  holdings  if 
they  submitted  a  redevelopment  proposal  which  the  City  found  satisfactory. 

The  statement  relative  to  the  City's  policy  to  redevelop  older 
areas  derived  from  a  report  by  Tracy  D.  lel'av,  the  Director  of  Planning 
of  the  City  of  Toronto,  submitted  earlier  that  year,  which  recommended 
the  designation  of  three  areas.  The  areas  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  assessment,  i.e.  if  the  assessed  value  of  the  buildings  was  less 
than  twice  the  value  of  the  land,  the  area  was  suitable  for  redevelop¬ 
ment  ovring  to  uneconomic  use  of  land.'  (see  p.48-49)  It  may  be 
remarked  that  this  criterion  has  been  criticized  since  and  is  no  longer 
used.  Following  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  Council  designated 
two  of  the  three  recommended  areas . 

For  over  two  years,  no  developer  responded  to  the  City's 
proffered  assistance  in  land  assembly.  City  Park  Apartments  which  are 
in  the  designated  area,  were  built  on  privately-assembled  land,  with 
a  floor  area  ratio  of  3.8.  The  remainder  of  the  block  between  Uood  and 
Alexander  Streets  was  later  developed  to  become  a  hotel  (The  Westbury) , 
a  use  permitted  by  the  zoning.  The  land  for  this  development  ™as  also 
assembled  without  using  the  expropriation  powers  of  the  city.  There 
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are  reasons  to  believe  that  at  the  time  of  the  designation  the  land 
assembijr  for  both  of  these  two  projects  was  already  completed. 

In  mid-January  1°55,  the  Ploor-Carlton  Ratepayers'  Association 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  City  Clerk  reouesting  the  repeal  of  the  by-law 
designating  the  area.  Oral  representations  were  also  made  before  the 
City's  Committee  on  Property  by  a  deputation  of  interested  property 
owners.  The  deputation  claimed  that  the  designation,  and  in  particular 
the  lack  of  action  thereafter,  was  the  cause  of  the  blight  which  had 
since  appeared. 

About  a  month  later  the  Committee  on  Property,  heeding  the 
wishes  of  the  ratepayers,  recommended  to  Council  the  repeal  of  the 
by-law  unless  redevelopment  proposals  were  submitted  before  April  1, 

1955.  The  committee  also  requested  a  report  from  the  Planning  Board 
on  past  and  present  redevelopment  activity  in  the  designated  area. 

The  report  of  the  Board,  which  was  submitted  at  the  end  of 
July,  had  little  past  activity  to  report  aside  from  the  redevelopment 
of  the  Wood-Alexander  block  mentioned  above.  Only  one  medium-sized 
office  building  had  been  built  on  Maitland  Street  (in  the  Wellesley- 
Maitland  block)  and  a  few  older  bouses,  mainly  on  Wellesley  Street, 
had  been  converted  to  ‘'commercial'  uses.  The  report  also  contained  the 
Board's  comments  on  three  redevelopment  proposals  submitted  before  the 
deadline,  which  were  appended. 

The  Board  found  that  all  three  submissions  could  be  made 
acceptable  by  minor  changes.  The  Board's  comments  were  also  discussed 
with  the  potential  developers,  who  were  asked  to  resubmit  their  corrected 
or  new  proposals  by  October  1,  1955. 

Early  in  October  the  Planning  Board  submitted  a  second  report, 
this  time  to  the  Board  of  Control,  in  which  it  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  one  of  the  re-submitted  proposals.  The  Board  of  Control  concurred 
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and  in  turn  instructed  the  Director  of  Planning  and  the  City  Solicitor 
to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  agreement  to  be  concluded  between  the  City 
and  the  developer.  The  City  Solicitor  was  further  directed  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  issue  special  debentures  to  cover  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  land,  which  was  estimated  at  $4,785,000. 

In  the  following  two  weeks  one  of  the  competing  developers, 
whose  proposals  were  turned  cIotti,  raised  objections  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  competition  had  been  held.  These  objections  were  extensively 
aired  and  commented  upon  by  the  local  press  In  a  way  which  put  the  civic 
administration  in  an  unfavourable  light. 

Thereupon  the  president  of  the  winning  company  appeared 
before  the  Council  and  suggested  that  the  matter  be  reconsidered,  because 
the  unpleasant  publicity  was  also  hurting  his  company’s  public  image. 

He  proposed  that  the  Council  should  call  for  new  submissions,  and 
offered  to  re-submit  his  winning  plan,  which  would  stand  on  its  merits. 
Council  agreed,  and  the  Eoard  of  Control's  report  (recommending  the 
acceptance  of  the  redevelopment  proposal)  was  referred  back  for  further 
consideration. 

On  November  18,  1955,  the  advertisement  announcing  the  new 
contest  was  inserted  in  the  local  newspapers  naming  February  15,  1956 
as  the  new  deadline.  The  objecting  developer  in  the  previous  contest 
was  disqualified;  thirty  others  however  requested  and  were  provided  with 
detailed  specifications. 

The  specifications  given  in  the  newspaper  were  brief.  The 
advertisement  only  stated  that  the  area  was  to  be  used  for  a  high-rise 
apartment  development;  the  density  allowed  was  250  habitable  rooms  per 
acre;  the  ratio  of  dwelling  units  of  various  sizes  was  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  prospective  developer  and  the  Planning  Board*  and  the  required 
parking  was  one  space  per  dwelling  unit,  80%  of  which  were  to  be  under¬ 
ground. 
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The  detailed  specifications  came  from  the  Planning  Board. 

They  were  as  follows;  the  buildings  were  not  to  exceed  seventeen 
(dwelling)  floors;  the  ratio  of  bachelor,  one  and  two-bedroom  apart¬ 
ments  was  to  be  20-60-20%;  minimum  net  floor  areas  were  specified  as 
400,  600  and  850  scmare  feet  respectively  resulting,  in  combination 
with  the  ratio  of  suite  types,  in  a  minimum  floor  area  ratio  of  between 
2.0  and  2.5;  the  dwelling  units  were  to  have  balconies-  laundry  rooms 
had  to  be  accessible  to  all  dwelling  units;  the  buildings  had  to  have 
a  satisfactory  elevator  service,  and  had  to  be  constructed  of  durable 
materials  of  satisfactory  appearance  capable  of  being  maintained  for 
long-term  use.  The  specifications  with  respect  to  the  site  were  that 
the  "siting"  of  the  buildings  had  to  be  satisfactory;  the  ground  coverage 
not  greater  than  20%;  the  vehicular  access  satisfactory  both  to  the 
underground  parking  and  for  delivery;  the  parkinp  garage  had  to  be 
covered  with  dirt  of  sufficient  depth  to  permit  landscaping  or  some 
other  recreational  use,  since  recreational  facilities  were  also  required. 
Further  conditions  were  that  union  labour  had  to  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction;  the  developer  had  to  submit  proposals  to  relocate  the  existing 
residents,  and  residents  wishing  to  remain  were  to  have  priority  in 
renting  apartments;  discrimination  with  respect  to  prospective  tenants 
was  not  allowed.  Developers  were  also  invited  to  submit  proposed  rental 
schedules  and  to  specify  for  how  long  a  period  these  rents  would  be 
guaranteed.  Further,  the  developers  were  also  asked  to  submit  their 
offers  as  to  the  price  of  land  or  ground  rent,  according  to  choice, 
since  both  freehold  or  leasehold  was  acceptable. 

The  Planning  Board  meanwhile  conducted  a  survey  to  collect 
data  on  the  family  structure,  financial  resources  and  the  desires  of 
the  inhabitants  with  respect  to  relocation,  in  order  to  assess  relocation 
needs. 


Notwithstanding  the  stringent  conditions  laid  down,  six 
redevelopment  plans  were  received.  The  winner  of  the  previous  contest 
submitted  his  original  (winning)  proposal  and  also  a  second  alternate 
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proposal.  There  were  also  four  other  proposals.  Two  of  the  latter 
were  by  established  development  companies;  the  others  (including  the 
former  winner)  were  from  real  estate  firms  representing  the  interests 
of  companies  that  were  to  be  formed  upon  acceptance  of  the  proposals . 

In  view  of  subsequent  events,  detailed  discussion  of  the 
submissions  and  the  related  comments  of  the  Planning  Board  would  be 
superfluous.  A  general  comment  was  that,  '’the  planned  redevelopment 
of  the  area  by  means  of  a  unified  scheme  would  be  of  considerable  benefit 
to  the  city,  inasmuch  as  the  project  would  create  an  attractive  high- 
density  residential  area,  represent  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
available  dwelling  units  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  stabilize  commerce 
by  the  local  increase  of  population,  offer  a  study  for  further  redevelop¬ 
ment  schemes  and  mean  increased  revenue  to  the  City  without  any  increase 
in  service  costs.” 

All  the  proposals,  including  the  former  winner,  were  found 
to  require  further  modifications  and  improvement  before  being  considered 
fully  acceptable.  The  Board  also  made  proposals  relative  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  concluded  with  the  developer. 

An  examination  of  the  submissions  which  ranked  highest  in 
acceptability  suggests  that  the  developers  committed  themselves  to 
conditions  they  would  have  had  difficulty  in  fulfilling.  The  room  areas 
in  the  winning  proposal  were  considerably  above  the  minimum  specified, 
resulting  in  a  floor  area  ratio  of  3.1.  The  Planning  Board  found  the 
recreational  facilities  provided  in  this  proposal  were  "most  generous'  . 
Unfortunately,  the  proposer,  one  of  the  development  companies,  went 
into  bankruptcy  within  about  a  month  of  winning  the  contest.  Two  other 
contestants  later  also  went  into  bankruptcy  and  a  third  had  serious 
financial  and  organizational  difficulties.  Incidentally,  the  previous 
winner  finished  only  in  third  place  in  the  second  contest. 

The  qonsequence  was  that  a  year  later,  in  June  1957,  the 
Council  by  By-law  20056  repealed  the  designation  of  the  area  -  subse- 
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quently  approved  by  the  Minister  which  in  any  case  had  never  found 
wide  favour  with  the  property  owners. 

The  history  of  this  area  shows  that  designation  of  an  area 
and  the  promise  of  a  'write-down"  in  the  cost  of  land  are  not  alone 
sufficient  to  start  redevelopment.  It  also  suggests  that  designation 
which  is  not  followed  by  redevelopment  is  conducive  to  blight.  It 
is  of  considerable  interest  that  several  years  after  de-designation, 
redevelopment  of  a  part  of  the  area  was  undertaken  by  private  enterprise 
without  any  government  assistance  involving  a  public  monetary  cost. 

T-Thile  the  demand  picture  undoubtedly  changed  during  these  years,  a  more 
important  factor  probably  was  that,  on  application  by  the  developer, 
the  site  was  rezoned  from  the  by-law  maximum  floor  area  ratio  of  2.5 
to  4.0,  and  significant  relaxations  of  set-back  requirements  were  also 
allowed . 
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(II)  -  BLOOR-PAPLIAJ'IEET-TTSLLESLEY-SHEPBOURNE  AREA 

Introduction 

This  is  one  of  the  older  residential  areas  of  the  city.  The 
fact  that  no  streets  go  through  to  Floor  Street,  and  only  one  street  - 
Howard  -  crosses  the  area  from  end  to  end  in  an  east-westerly  direction, 
means  that  most  of  the  traffic  is  directed  around  it.  This  makes  it 
eaLy  to  regard  the  area  as  a  unit  and  the  temptation  is  also  great  - 
from  the  planner's  point  of  view  -  to  develop  it  as  such. 

Excepting  a  110-foot  strip  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Sherbourne 
Street,  extending  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  area,  where  the  zoning 
permits  a  floor  area  ratio  of  2.0  (R4  Z4) ,  the  rest  of  the  area  is 
zoned  as  a  low-density  residential  area  (R4  Z3) ,  permitting  a  ratio  of 
1.0  and  a  broad  mixture  of  residential  uses.  However,  this  latter 
zoning  applies  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  area.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  most  of  the  area,  about  33  acres,  is  subject  to  an  exemption. 
Specifically,  in  the  area  bounded  by  Parliament,  Wellesley,  Eleecker, 
and  Howard,  the  standards  of  the  old  zoning  classification  -  4(10) (b)  - 
apply.  These  are  no  longer  permitted  except  in  a  few  areas,  including 
the  present  one,  where  the  owners  successfully  challenged  the  City's 
right  to  lower  the  density  and  devalue  their  property  therebv.  The  old 
zoning  -  that  is  to  say  the  exemption  -  permits  a  floor  area  ratio  of 
3.5,  50%  parking,  10-foot  side  yards,  a  ground  coverage  of  50%  and 
contains  no  requirement  to  provide  landscaped  open  space. 

The  110-foot  wide  strip  along  Sherbourne  is  approximately 
5  acres,  and  the  exempted  area  plus  the  low-density  zoning  covering 
about  15  acres  make  a  total  of  approximately  53  acres.  The  low-density 
area  consists  of  an  80-foot  strip  along  the  western  side  of  Bleecker 
Street  and  the  triangular  area  between  Howard  and  Bloor  Streets,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Parliament  Street  to  the  110-foot  strip  along  Sherbourne. 

The  City  Planning  Board  does  not  expect  this  low-density  zoning  to  be 

maintained  indefinitely.  The  Plan  for  the  Don  proposes  the  maximum  plot 
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ratio  permitted  in  any  residential  area  under  the  new  zoning  by-law  - 
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2.5  -  for  the  whole  area  excepting  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  is 
reserved  for  a  neighborhood  shopping  centre.  This  rezoning,  whenever 
it  comes,  will  not  affect  the  lands  exempted  from  the  present  zoning 
standards . 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  key  to  the  active  interest 
of  private  investment,  going  back  more  than  ten  years,  in  the  re¬ 
development  of  the  area  is  the  high  floor  area  ratio  permitted  and  also 
the  low  parking  ratio  requirement,  although  the  latter  probably  had 
a  lesser  importance  at  the  beginning  than  it  has  now. 

History 

Urban  development  started  shortly  before  1870  in  the  area. 
Behind  the  larger  lots  of  the  rich,  on  Sherboume  Street,  people  of 
lesser  means,  yet  by  no  means  impecunious,  built  their  homes.  These 
people  were  the  backbone  of  the  middle-class  of  the  time.  The  houses 
were  smaller  and  so  were  the  lots,  but  even  today,  in  their  run-dovm 
condition,  some  of  them  exhibit  examples  of  the  outstanding  work  of 
tradesmen  of  the  era  and  bear  witness  to  the  affluence  of  the  original 
owners . 


In  1956,  after  a  cursory  examination,  the  Planning  Board  found 
the  structures,  a  great  many  of  them  seventy  years  old  or  older,  to 
be  in  good  condition.  By  then  the  inhabitants  stood  on  a  much  lower 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder  than  the  original  owners  -  which  is  a 
commonplace  evolution  -  because  most  of  the  houses  lacked  some  of  the 
conveniences  that  are  now  considered  desirable.  Nevertheless,  the 
Board  thought,  nothing  was  wrong  with  the  structures  which  reasonable 
care  and  maintenance  could  not  correct.  Only  a  few  structures  were 
considered  blighted,  all  of  them  located  on  Darling  Avenue,  while  the 
rest  -  the  examiners  found  -  were  Ttin  good  condition  and  with  a  limited 
amount  of  money  spent  on  building  maintenance  the  area  would  provide 
reasonable  accommodation  for  many  years. 
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However,  the  area  became  increasingly  attractive  as  a  future 
site  for  high-density  residential  development.  Some  time  beginning  in 
1954  or  perhaps  earlier  investors  acquired  holdings  which  progressively 
grew  as  the  years  went  by  at  the  expense  of  individual  ownership.  In 
the  maze  of  holding  company  ownership  and  options,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  establish  true  property  relationships  or  to  determine  the  degree  of 
control  of  the  known  protagonists  who  have  played  a  role  in  the  history 
of  this  area.  The  different  incorporated  and  unincorporated  oxmers 
associated  in  various  partnerships  submitted  a  number  of  redevelopment 
proposals,  some  of  which  were  the  subject  of  protracted  negotiations. 

The  submission  of  the  first  of  these  proposals  marks  the 
beginning  of  what  is  generally  held  to  be  the  accelerated  decline  of 
the  area.  The  policies  pursued  by  the  corporate  ownership  with  regard 
to  their  substantial  holdings  were  determined  by  the  fact  that  their 
interest  in  the  land  was  its  development  potential.  In  time,  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  the  remaining  private  owners  came  to  accept  the  same 
outlook.  The  condition  of  the  area  ten  years  ago  was  perhaps  less 
satisfactory  than  suggested  by  the  Planning  Board’s  survey,  and  the 
result  of  the  long  drawn  out  process  of  redevelopment  was  that  the  area 
became  one  of  the  worst  slums  of  the  city  and  subject  to  considerable 
publicity . 


The  more  important  stages  of  this  development  will  now  be 

reviewed: 

(a)  Parliament  Syndicate 

The  syndicate’s  holdings  were  confined  to  the  Bleecker-Howard- 
Parliament-Wellesley  area,  in  other  words  the  area  to  which  the  special 
exemptions  apply.  This  area  contains  a  total  of  about  1,448,700  square 
feet  or  33.2  acres,  of  which  in  1956  the  syndicate  controlled,  either 
by  purchase  or  option,  517,200  square  feet.  Deducting  the  lands  of 
the  Rose  Avenue  School,  the  fire  hall  on  Howard  Street  and  the  area 

of  the  streets  and  public  lanes  from  the  total,  the  syndicate  controlled 

/ 

54%  of  the  remainder.  Expressed  in  a  different  way,  the  syndicate 
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controlled  251  ownerships  out  of  a  total  of  435,  in  addition  to  which 
negotiations  were  in  process  with  another  sixty  owners. 

The  syndicate  asked  the  City  to  designate  the  area  as  a 
‘'redevelopment  area'',  expropriate  the  land  which  they  did  not  control 
and  convey  it  to  them.  The  syndicate,  on  their  part,  offered  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  expropriation  proceedings  and  to  donate  2.9  acres 
of  land  to  the  City.  The  land  offered  was  the  balance  of  the  block 
between  the  school  site  and  Howard  Street,  which  the  City  could  use 
for  a  future  extension  of  the  school.  The  development,  as  proposed 
by  the  syndicate,  included  a  shopping  centre  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  intersection  of  Parliament  and  TJellesley  Streets,  covering 
112,285  square  feet.  The  proposed  ground  coverage  of  the  residential 
buildings  was  to  be  22%.  There  were  to  be  fifteen  rectangular  and  six 
tower  buildings  with  a  total  of  4,104  dwelling  units.  Slightly  over 
half  (50.4%)  of  all  apartments  were  to  be  two-bedroom  suites  -  quite 
a  high  ratio  by  later  standards. 

By  taking  one  person  per  habitable  room  the  density  of  436 
persons  per  acre  was  arrived  at,  which  the  City  Planning  Board  con¬ 
sidered  unacceptable.  The  Board  also  objected  to  the  parking  provision 
of  only  50%,  which  however  was  in  accordance  with  the  zoning  requirement 
at  that  time.  The  developers  on  the  other  hand  were  quite  willing  to 
compromise,  but  warned  that  the  greater  area  of  excavation  required 
to  provide  more  parking  would  result  in  more  trees  being  cut  down. 

The  syndicate's  arguments  in  support  of  their  proposal  were 
primarily  to  emphasize  the  gains  accruing  from  the  development  to  the 
municipal  treasury.  Secondly,  they  contended  that  the  area  was 
neglected,  seriously  declining  and  ‘economically  obsolescent".  It 
was,  therefore,  to  the  City's  advantage  to  rid  itself  of  an  impending, 
if  not  an  actual  problem.  Thirdly,  the  advantages  of  unified  planning 
were  also  mentioned. 
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The  Planning  Board  in  its  comments  on  the  developers ’  sub¬ 
mission,  stated  what  it  considered  to  be  the  fallacy  of  the  first 
argument.  Development,  they  said,  depends  on  demand  for  this  type  of 
accommodation.  Anv  increase  of  assessment  which  will  occur  in  one  area 
will  fail  to  occur  elsewhere,  with  the  same  result  on  municipal  revenue. 
This  is  true  with  respect  to  municipal  revenue  for  the  whole  metropolitan 
area,  but  would  apply  to  the  city  only  if  the  alternative  development 
were  within  the  city  limits.  The  second  argument  did  not  fare  much 
better,  as  the  Foard’s  views  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  de¬ 
velopers  ' .  The  Foard  held  -  as  quoted  above  -  that  there  was  a  minimum 
amount  of  blight.  The  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  use  the  land  more 
profitably  -  termed  "economic  obsolescence"  by  the  developers  -  was 
not  even  dignified  with  a  reply.  The  Foard  also  left  unanswered  the 
third  argument,  on  which  the  syndicate  does  not  seem  to  have  relied 
seriously  either.  This  argument  x-rould  have  been  the  strongest  perhaps, 
as  the  Board  accepted  its  validity  in  related  contexts.  The  Don  Planning 
District  Appraisal,  referring  to  this  area,  states:  "To  permit  de¬ 
velopment,  piece  by  piece,  without  relating  each  part  to  the  ultimate 
whole  would  be  a  lost  opportunity  of  a  most  serious  nature.1 * 

The  proposed  development  conformed  with  the  zoning  standards 
of  the  day  which  were  to  remain  unchanged  and  are  referred  to  as  the 
exemptions.  At  the  time  these  redevelopment  proposals  were  made,  the 
Planning  Board  had  been  working  for  some  time  on  the  revision  of  the 
zoning  by-laws  from  the  point  of  view  of  better  planning.  The  new 
zoning  by-law,  introducing  the  standards  which  the  Board  considered 
desirable,  was  adopted  in  1957,  but  had  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time  previously. 

Since  the  Board  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  effect  an  early 
reduction  of  the  floor  area  ratio,  by  the  enactment  of  the  new  zoning 
by-law,  it  apparently  thought  that  when  the  proposals  were  made  in  1956, 


*Don  Planning  District  Appraisal,  City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board, 

September  1963,  p.56.  See  also  n.  above. 
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it  had  little  to  lose  and  much  to  pain  by  delayinp  redevelopment.  The 
Board  accepted  the  developers’  argument  that  unless  an  agreement  could 
be  reached,  development  would  proceed  piece-meal,  subject  to  consoli¬ 
dation  of  scattered  land  assembly,  to  the  limit  permitted  by  the  zoninp 
and  x^ithout  over-all  planning.  Tut  the  Board  was  at  that  time  not 
overly  impressed  by  this  portent,  nor  did  it  make  much  of  a  plea  for 
unified  planning  and  development  until  after  the  City’s  bid  to  impose 
its  new  by-law  was  finally  quashed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Planning  Board  interpreted 
Section  20  of  the  Planning  Act,  in  particular  the  words  "any  other 
reason1'  in  Subsection  (l)(b),  as  to  permit  the  municipality  to  expropriate 
land  on  behalf  of  a  private  developer.  Others  may  have  had  a  different 
view  of  the  legal  question  at  that  time.  The  Board  argued  against 
expropriation  on  grounds  of  political  morality;  the  legal  case  with 
respect  to  the  syndicate’s  proposal  was  exhausted  by  the  dubiously 
relevant  contention  that  such  an  agreement  would  be  illegal  under  the 
existing  U.S.  legislation. 

Ko  agreement  was  reached  and  as  predicted,  piece-meal  de¬ 
velopment  followed.  The  Parliament  Syndicate  was  succeeded  by  other 
developers.  It  was  regarded,  nevertheless,  by  the  Planning  Board  as 
the  chief  culprit  in  bring  about  the  rapid  decline  of  the  area. 

(b)  Barbara  Investments 

This  is  one  of  the  projects  which  resulted  in  tangible 
development  in  the  area  and  consists  of  two  limited  dividend  apartment 
blocks,  one  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Howard  and  Ontario  Streets  and 
the  other,  adjacent  to  the  first  one,  on  the  west  side  of  Ontario 
Street.  Of  all  projects,  either  proposed  or  completed,  this  one  took 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  exemptions  applicable  in  the  area.  The 
floor  area  ratio  is  3.45,  close  to  the  maximum  permitted.  The  calcu¬ 
lated  density  is  471  persons  per  acre  for  the  two  buildings,  higher 
than  the  calculated  density  for  the  Parliament  syndicate's  submission 
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to  xdiich  the  Board  objected.  The  buildings  were  completed  in  1959 
and  1960  and  comprise  279  dwelling  units  each. 

The  buildings  are  unfortunately  of  poor  design.  There  is 
a  complete  lack  of  recreation  facilities  and  the  absence  of  land¬ 
scaping  on  the  sides  and  to  the  rear  of  the  buildings  give  a  drab  look 
to  the  project. 

The  buildings  were  purchased  and  are  now  owned  by  Howard 
Investment,  the  present  developers  of  the  area,  who  state  that  the 
project  is  uneconomic  due  to  the  poor  standard  of  construction  and  high 
maintenance  costs  in  relation  to  the  approved  scale  of  rents.  The 
reason  for  the  purchase  is  control,  i.e.  to  avoid  prejudicing  the 
prospects  of  the  higher-quality  redevelopment  planned  for  the  rest  of 
the  area. 


(c)  Rose  Park  Apartments 

The  developer  had  plans  to  build  initially  three  apartment 
buildings  in  the  Iloward-Parliament-St .  James-Rose  Avenue  block,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  north  of  the  public  lane  which  runs  parallel 
and  north  of  St.  James  Avenue.  The  negotiations  with  the  City  involved 
two  separate  proposals  with  respect  to  land.  The  first  was  a  simple 
land  exchange.  The  developer  wanted  the  City  to  close  and  convey  the 
public  lanes  at  the  building  site  and  offered  lands  in  exchange  in  the 
adjacent  block  to  the  west,  north  of  the  school  site;  7,500  sauare  feet 
of  land  were  involved. 

The  second  proposal  was  rather  complex.  To  understand  the 
issue,  one  has  to  know  that  C.M.F.C.  took  the  position  relative  to  the 
"exempted”  areas  that  a  development  to  a  density  of  3.5  would  not  be 
a  secure  investment  and  it  would  therefore  not  approve  a  loan  unless 
the  developer  agreed  to  dedicate  20%  of  his  holdings  to  the  City,  to  be 
developed  as  a  park,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  density. 
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The  developer  expected  the  City  to  support  him  in  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  C.M.H.C.  to  lower  this  dedication  requirement  to  15%.  If 
the  City  were  to  agree,  the  developer  pledged  to  make  all  land  dedi¬ 
cations  in  the  two  central  blocks  of  the  exempted  area  north  of  the 
school,  where  the  City  wanted  to  develop  a  park.  As  the  first  step, 
the  developer  undertook  to  convey  21,438  square  feet  of  land  north 
of  the  school  site.  This  would  have  satisfied  C.M.F.C.’s  2G%  dedication 
requirement  for  two  of  the  apartment  buildings.  The  developer  also 
offered  to  lease  additional  lands  north  of  the  school  site  for  the 
assumption  of  taxes  which  the  City  would  be  entitled  to  develop  as  a 
park  as  well.  These  additional  leased  lands  added  to  those  already 
pledged  were  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  15%  dedication  for  the  three 
units.  The  developer  was  to  convey  the  leased  lands  to  the  City  if 
C.M.H.C.  approved  the  loan  for  the  third  unit.  If  C.M.H.C.  failed  to 
approve  or  if  the  developer  decided  to  forego  the  construction  of  the 
third  unit,  the  City  would  have  an  option  to  buy  the  leased  lands  for 
$7.00  a  square  foot.  The  developer  further  agreed  to  buy  and  reserve 
land  in  the  St.  James-Pose-Uellesley-Ontario  block,  south  of  the  school 
site,  in  order  to  satisfy  parkland  dedication  requirements  amounting 
to  15%  of  the  land  he  proposed  to  develop  in  the  future. 

The  15%  dedication  would  have  effectively  reduced  the  floor 
area  ratio  to  3.0.  Yet  the  Board  was  unwilling  to  settle  for  anything 
less  than  the  C.M.H.C.  requirements  which  would  have  reduced  the  ratio 
to  2.8,  which  was  still  considered  too  high.  The  Board  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  advantage  to  the  developer  of  a  C.M.H.C.  loan,  as  against 
the  higher  interest  rate  and  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  conventional 
financing,  was  worth  an  extra  5%  of  parkland  added  to  the  15%  already 
pledged.  The  Board  perhaps  also  feared  that  agreement  on  the  reduction 
of  the  floor  area  ratio  would  induce  the  developer  to  take  advantage 
of  some  other  features  of  the  exemptions  which  it  considered  even  more 
objectionable . 

The  Board,  independently  of  C.M.H.C.,  also  calculated  the 
’park  requirements’  of  the  area  and  found  -  surprising  probably  no  one  - 
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that  a  20%  dedication  was  not  quite  adequate  -  the  Eoard  came  up  with 
15  acres,  equal  to  45%  of  the  exempted  area.  The  Board  was  thrice 
blessed  that  C.M.K.C.  would  not  lend  to  the  developer  if  he  took  full 
advantage  of  the  exemptions,  but  it  tried  for  more.  Its  counter  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  had  the  developer  provide  40%  of  the  park  requirements 
which  it  had  fixed,  since  he  owned  40%  of  the  developable  land,  in  other 
words  6  acres  instead  2.6!  The  developer  did  not  accept  this,  of 
course . 


One  may  wonder  at  this  point  whether  the  Board  had  any  in¬ 
tention  of  coming  to  an  agreement  at  all.  Its  proposal  with  respect 
to  parkland  was  without  basis  in  any  zoning  or  other  by-law  and,  since 
it  offered  no  quid  pro  quo,  seems  unusual  to  say  the  least.  C.M.F.C.’c 
requirement  that  20%  of  the  land  be  dedicated  and  conveyed  to  the  City 
as  a  condition  of  obtaining  an  N.F.A.  loan  also  seems  questionable,  as 
a  loan  had  previously  been  granted  to  the  Barbara  Apartments  limited 
dividend  project. 

The  Corporation  however  did  not  have  to  justify  its  decision 
publicly.  It  could  grant  a  loan  or  refuse  it  as  it  wished.  The  Planning 
Board  on  the  other  hand  was  in  a  different  position  and  the  sequence 
of  events  indicates  that  parkland  and  parking  requirements  were  but 
pretexts  for  continued  efforts  to  impose  the  zoning  standards  which 
the  Toard  thought  appropriate. 

The  fact  that  the  City  had  twice  lost  its  case  before  the 
O.M.B.  did  not  discourage  the  Board  in  its  endeavour.  If  there  was 
indeed  a  park  deficiency  in  the  area,  there  was  no  compelling  reason 
why  it  had  to  be  met  in  precisely  this  area,  nor  at  so  large  a  cost 
to  the  developer.  The  Board’s  object  was  stated  clearly  in  a  commu¬ 
nication  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Control  in  June  1961,  namely; 

'^Reduce  the  total  amount  of  land  available  for  development  by  purchase 
or  any  other  means  available.  Again  in  September  1963  the  Board 

recommended  to  Council  that  the  zoning  exemption  be  rescinded  and 

/ 
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replaced  bv  '  normal  residential  standards'  ,  and  It  was  only  in  February 
1965  that  the  Board,  in  a  motion,  finally  recognized  ‘’with  regret  the 
present  zoning  provision,  ordered  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  that 
permits  excessive  density  and  inadequate  parking.'’  i  ' 

In  the  summer  of  1962,  the  developer  made  a  proposal  acceptable 
to  the  Board.  Te  agreed  to  20%  parkland  dedication,  and  the  Board 
recommended  that  an  agreement  now  be  concluded.  The  developer  also 
agreed  to  provide  60%  of  parking  instead  of  the  50%  required  by  the 
exemptions.  It  is  not  clear  what  prompted  the  developer  to  agree  to  this 
additional  concession. 

This  is  the  only  case  we  know  of  where  the  City  of  Toronto  has 
sought  to  acquire  narkland  by  dedication  from  a  developer.  When  the 
’other  means'’  by  which  the  Board  attempted  to  obtain  parkland  failed, 
the  indicated  course  would  have  been  for  the  City  to  purchase  it.  As 
things  turned  out,  failing  acquisition,  the  City  has  lost  all  hope  of 
securing  any  parkland  in  the  area.  The  Board  now  feels  that  the  last 
offer  of  the  former  developer,  which  was  recommended  for  acceptance, 
was  a  sham.  Although  it  is  understandable  that  the  Board  finds  it  easy 
to  believe  this,  an  examination  of  the  events  fails  to  disclose  evidence 
which  would  persuade  one  of  this  view. 

Pose  Park  Apartments  was  however  by  this  time  not  the  only 
party  engaged  in  land  assembly  in  the  area.  It  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  in  this  situation  others  found  it  opportune  to  make  an  offer  to 
consolidate  holdings  which  the  hard  pressed  developer  found  attractive. 
Accordingly,  Pose  Park  Apartments  sold  its  holdings  to  another  corporate 
entity  (Rose  Park  Investments,  which  became  part  of  Toward  Investments). 

Soon  thereafter  an  application  was  made  for  a  building  permit 
under  the  prevailing  exemptions.  The  new  developer  financed  by  con¬ 
ventional  means,  and  adopted  a  site  plan  and  type  of  building  which  mini¬ 
mized  construction  costs  but  created  a  less  desirable  residential  environ- 
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ment.  This  raises  the  cuestion,  aside  from  the  aspects  already  discussed, 
whether  the  20%  land  dedication  as  a  condition  of  an  N.H.A.  loan  was 
economically  realistic.  As  against  the  cost  of  the  conventional 
financing,  it  turned  out  that  it  was  not.  Construction  of  the  Pose  Park 
Apartments  was  undertaken  in  1963. 

(d)  Howard  Investments 

Howard  Investments,  a.  partnership  of  several  other  corporate 
investors,  is  the  latest  and  it  seems  the  final  group,  to  propose  re¬ 
development  in  the  area.  The  partnership  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  two  principals,  Belmont  Construction  Co.,  owning  Pose  Park  Investments, 
and  Canadiana  Investments,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Meridian 
Property  Management  Ltd.  Lands  in  the  area  are  owned  by  several  holding 
companies  whose  names  appear  on  the  agreement  made  with  the  City  in 
April  1965. 

The  Parliament  syndicate  had  proposed  to  develop  only  the  lands 
now  covered  by  the  exemptions.  Howard  Investments,  however,  appears 
to  have  virtual  control  of  the  whole  ‘'surerblock'  and  proposes  to 
develop  eventually  all  lands  bounded  by  Bloor-Parliament-Sherbourne- 
Wellesley  Streets.  The  plans  call  for  a  prestige  development  including 
all  customary  amenities  plus  some  added  refinements  such  as  a  recreational 
centre  under  a  full-time  director. 

The  Planning  Board  made  numerous  objections  to  the  Howard 
proposals  during  their  passage  through  Board  of  Control  and  Council, 
mainly  based  on  the  Don  Planning  District  Appraisal,  in  which  a  separate 
section  was  devoted  to  the  area.  The  statement  of  these  objections 
however  had  mainly  an  academic  value,  since  the  City’s  bargaining 
position  was  weak  and  Council  was  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  proposals. 
All  the  developer  asked  was  the  closing  of  certain  streets,  in  order  to 
improve  the  project  from  a  planning  point  of  view. 
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The  Board  agreed  that  this  area  ought  to  be  developed  as  a 
separate  community .  However,  tall  buildings  distributed  in  an  open 
area.  -  as  the  developer  proposed  -  were  found  incongruent  with  this 
concept.  “Space  enclosure  is  associated  with  urban  design’’  -  and  is 
net  provided  by  this  project.  The  Foard  also  thought  the  design  lacked 
character,  which  it  urged  be  provided  by  adding  some  low-level  develop¬ 
ment,  including  "family  type’  accommodation.  Referring  to  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  one  and  two-bedroom  suites  in  the  proposed  project  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  bachelor  units,  the  Board  said, 

’Social  problems  are  likely  to  occur  if  a  redevelopment 
of  this  size  offers  only  one  type  of  accommodation.  ... 
Desirability  of  redevelopment  should  not  obscure  potential 
problems  related  to  social  disengagement." 

The  low-level,  "family  type  units  which  the  Board  wanted 
the  developer  to  provide,  would  presumably  have  been  intended  to  house 
those  displaced  from  the  demolished  structures.  One  may  wonder  if  this 
was  a  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  relocation. 

The  above  quotations  reflect  the  policy  as  stated  in  the  ‘  Plan 
for  the  Don’  ,  which  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Board’s  comments  on  the 
proposals  recommending: 

A  variety  of  accommodation  in  types  of  buildings  and 
sizes  of  units,  thereby  encouraging  a  balanced  community 
for  young  and  old,  single  persons  and  families,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  one  income  group."* 

Setting  aside  the  question  whether  the  former  inhabitants 
would  feel  any  identity  with  the  area  clearance  and  redevelopment  has 
changed  it  be^rond  recognition,  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is 
doubtful  that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  even  the  minimum  rents 
that  would  make  such  a  project  feasible,  let  alone  what  the  developer 
is  likely  to  charge  if  he  feels  there  are  other  tenants  in  the  market 
for  his  units.  The  Planning  Eoard's  policy  with  regard  to  this  problem 


*Don  Planning  District  Appraisal,  p . 56 
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seems  lacking  in  realism.  The  we 11- to -dr  are  not  likely  to  elect  to 
live  in  a  social  environment  which  is  net  to  their  taste.  However 
unfortunate  these  prejudices  may  be,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  de¬ 
velopers,  whose  success  depends  on  their  accurate  appraisal  of  the  market, 
to  invest  in  didactic  experimentation  conceived  by  others. 

The  Planning  Foard’s  objections  notwithstanding,  an  agreement 
was  concluded  between  the  City  and  Howard  Investments  in  April  1965.  It 
provided  for  the  immediate  closing  of  Rose  Avenue  from.  TJellesley  Street 
to  Howard  Street  and  of  St.  James  Avenue  from  Ontario  Street  to  Parliament 
Street;  the  closing  of  Bleecker  Street  from  TTelleslev  to  Howard  Street 
is  also  envisaged  if  Howard  Investments  decides  to  develop  that  area. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  development  will  be  in  four 
phases.  The  first,  for  which  the  land  is  now  cleared,  consists  of  the 
lands  north  of  the  school  property  and  also  those  between  the  existing 
Rose  Park  Apartments  and  St.  James  Avenue.  The  second  will  be  the 
St.  James-Parliament-Ucllesley-Rose  block;  the  site  is  now  cleared  and 
construction  has  begun.  Third,  the  adjacent  block  to  the  west  of  the 
preceding  one  and  extending  to  Ontario  Street.  Development  on  the  west 
side  of  Bleecker  Street  remains  for  the  time  being  uneconomic  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  exempted  area,  since  a  maximum  density  of  2.5  is  allowed. 
The  completion  of  the  project  will  take  several  years. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  houses  on  Fleecker 
Street  not  actually  condemned  arc  leased  to  the  Toronto  Housing  Authority. 
The  rental  amounts  to  assumption  of  taxes  nlus  some  insurance.  The  same 

houses  are  then  sub-let  on  an  income-based  rent  scale  to  families  dis- 

« 

placed  by  the  clearance  who  are  unable  to  find  other  dwellings.  The 
lease  has  a  term  of  two  years,  after  x-rhich  the  developer  will  presumably 
start  clearance. 
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Conclusions 

Several  Issues  Involved  in  urban  renewal  arise  from  a  con- 
sideration  of  the  two  foregoing  cases: 

(1)  In  its  survey  of  1956 s  the  Planning  board  found  the  majority 
of  structures  and  the  Floor-Parliament  Street  area  to  be  in  generally 
good  condition.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  felt 
that  public  action  to  assist  renewal  was  unnecessary.  Allowing  as  much 
as  possible  for  differences  in  the  definition  of  blight  and  for  error 
in  the  results  of  the  survey,  it  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  the  area 
has  deteriorated  significantly  in  the  intervening  years.  To  what  extent 
can  it  be  held  that  the  land  assembly  with  a  view  to  redevelopment  was 

a  factor  in  this  deterioration?  Mere  importantly,  to  what  extent  can 
such  deterioration  be  avoided  in  future,  and  if  so,  by  what  means? 

It  is  much  easier  to  ask  these  questions  than  to  answer  them,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  effective  answers  have  yet  presented  themselves. 
The  problem  is  likely  to  be  especially  acute  in  areas  i^hich  are  on  the 
borderline  of  deterioration  in  any  event,  and  where  renewal  takes  a 
long  time  to  get  underway  after  land  assembly  is  begun  or  the  area  is 
designated  under  the  legislation.  Sooner  or  later  these  areas  will 
need  renewal,  while  in  the  case  of  St.  James  Town  the  tangible  prospect 
of  renewal  appears  to  have  hastened  the  need  for  it  more  than  it  did 
the  achievement.  In  retrospect  it  may  be  thought  that,  if  the  results 
of  delay  had  been  foreseen,  a  greater  measure  of  public-private  cooperation 
would  have  been  forthcoming. 

(2)  Development  in  the  area  was  hampered  by  a  difference  of  opinion 
over  the  density  of  development  considered  appropriate  or  desirable. 

This  difference  was  expressed  principally  in  the  new  zoning  by-law  for 
the  city,  adopted  in  1957.  The  exemption  of  the  area  from  the  new  by-law 
was  ordered  by  the  O.M.B.  on  application  by  the  developer.  The  O.M.B. 
found  that  developers  In  this  and  a  few  other  areas  had,  as  a  result  of 
land  assembly  with  a  view  to  redevelopment,  acquired  a  legitimate  vested 
interest  in  the  higher  density  formerly  permitted  and  could  not  right- 
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fully  be  deprived  cf  their  expectations  by  zoning  changes.  The  O.M.B. 
therefore  ruled  that  the  standards  of  the  former  by-law  should  continue 
to  apply  in  this  and  the  other  areas  in  question.  The  developers 
naturally  wished  to  tale  advantage  of  the  exemption  for  which  they  had 
successfully  contended  while  the  City,  which  desired  a  uniform  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  new  by-law,  was  opposed  to  the  exemption  even  after  it 
was  authorized  by  the  O.M.T.  If  the  City,  faced  with  the  O.M.B.’s 
decision,  nevertheless  felt  strongly  enough  about  the  desirability  of 
the  lower  density  and  other  more  stringent  requirements  of  the  new 
by-law,  the  only  effective  way  of  enforcing  them  would  probably  have 
been  by  way  of  some  compensation  to  the  developers  or  through  public 
purchase  of  sufficient  parkland  to  bring  down  the  over-all  density. 

(3)  In  other  areas  not  exempted,  the  lower  density  of  the  new 
by-law  reduced  development  prospects,  given  the  property  values  and 
expectations  created  under  the  former  by-law.  Developers  as  a  result 
voiced  opposition  to  the  new  by-law  which,  whatever  its  other  merits, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  land  cost  per  apartment  unit  that  was 
permitted  to  he  huilt.  Coming  at  a  time  of  building  slack,  this  was 
not  a  negligible  factor.  A  conflict  was  thus  created  between  the 
desirability  of  a  relatively  low-density  residential  environment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  redevelopment  of  blighted  or  deteriorating  areas  on 
the  ether.  The  rezoning  to  a  density  of  4.0  given  two  years  ago  to  the 
developer  of  the  Village  Green  project  in  the  Wood-TTe lies ley  area 
illustrates  one  solution  to  this  conflict.  Bonuses  above  the  maximum 
for  various  desirable  features  of  a  project  are  another.  It  is  probably 
true  that  redevelopment  of  widespread  "gray'*  areas  of  the  city  will 

not  be  possible  without  public  assistance  involving  a  money  cost  under 
the  present  maximum  zoning  densities,  bonuses  included.  To  what  extent 
therefore  is  any  relaxation  justified  and,  if  it  is,  in  what  way  should 
it  be  brought  about? 

(4)  Another  issue  is  whether  public  land  assembly,  with  or  without 
a  "write-dotin'  ,  ought  to  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  a  specific  developer 
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with  whom  the  municipality  has  arrived  at  a  nrior  agreement,  or  ought 
publicly  acquired  lands  to  he  disposed  of  only  by  public  tender  and 
open  competition?  This  issue  arose  in  several  other  proposals  by  de¬ 
velopers  s  only  one  of  which  was  eventually  implemented.  The  City 
decided  against  land  acquisition  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament  syndicate. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  decision  may  have  been  to  avoid  criticism, 
whereas  public  opinion  favours  competitive  tenders,  the  trend  in  de¬ 
velopment,  as  in  other  areas  of  corporate  enterprise,  is  towards  fewer 
large  companies  tending  to  specialize  in  one  type  of  development.  Hence 
the  integrated  and  planned  development  of  an  area  is  more  and  more  likely 
to  require  resources  which  only  one  or  at  best  a  small  number  of  de¬ 
velopers  can  provide.  The  opportunity  for  such  a  development  of  the 
St.  James  Town  area  presented  itself  in  1956  and  was  lost. 

From  the  municipal  point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  land 
acquisition  without  prior  assurance  of  definite  redevelopment  prospects 
is  an  uncertain  and  possibly  costly  venture  for  a  municipality.  Con¬ 
sultation  with  interested  developers  would  be  one.  means  of  the  ’'market 
research"  necessary  to  justify  the  spending  of  the  money  recuired  for 
acquisition,  which  is  not  to  say  there  arc  not  others  as  well.  Here 
again  is  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  desirability  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  avoidance  of  public-private  relationships 
which  might  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  public  authorities 
on  the  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  h^w  this  dilemma  can  be  satisfact¬ 
orily  resolved. 

(5)  To  what  extent  should  the  cost  of  public  services  and  amenities 

be  paid  for  by  the  developer  and  to  what  extent  by  the  public?  If  the 
costs  are  borne  by  the  dcveloner,  they  will  be  translated  into  higher 
rents  for  the  tenants,  and  only  on  the  assumption  that  demand  is  com¬ 
pletely  inelastic  will  this  not  curtail  private  redevelopment  activity. 
Alternatively,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  developer's  margin  of  profit 
is  capable  of  absorbing  higher  costs  without  any  increase  in  revenue. 
Neither  of  these  assumptions  is  warranted.  There  is  for  any  given  project 
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a  market  level  of  rents  beyond  which  it  is  imprudent  for  a  developer 
to  go  and  which  limits  the  investment  he  is  likely  to  undertake.  TTiethe 
developers  ought  in  some  cases  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  return  on 
their  capital  than  they  are  generally  able  to  obtain  is  irrelevant0 
notwithstanding  the  popular  notion  of  ‘'excessive5  profits  constituting 
a  large  reservoir  available  to  be  dram  on  for  social  purposes  -  the 
validity  of  which  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least  -  as  a  general  rule 
and  subject  to  imperfect  mobility,  if  capital  cannot  get  the  s  going 
rate55  in  one  field  of  investment,  it  will  go  elsewhere.  It  is  this 
fact  which  forms  the  basis  for  any  meaningful  discussion  of  incentives. 

(6)  The  same  issue  arises  with  respect  to  relocation.  If  the 

developer  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  re-housing  the  residents  of 
an  area  under  redevelopment,  this  will  have  a  significant  influence  on 
the  character,  scale  of  rents  and  economic  prospects  of  his  project  and, 
in  a  !,gray"  area,  he  may  decide  that  the  light  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  responsible  for  relocation,  someone  else 
should  be  -  or  else  the  residents  are  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  with 
results  which  are,  we  believe  rightly,  socially  unacceptable.  The 
Planning  Board's  view  that  the  desirability  of  redevelopment  ought  not 
to  obscure  the  problem  of  relocation,  if  possible  under  conditions  which 
preserve  the  social  fabric  of  the  residents'  lives,  is  in  our  view 
correct,  and  raises  these  questions; 

(a)  To  what  extent  are  the  incomes  of  the  residents  compatible 
with  rents  which  will  make  redevelopment  economically 
feasible?  In  other  words,  can  the  residents  afford  to 
pay  the  rents  which  the  redevelopment  project  entails? 

(b)  If  not,  to  what  extent  should  low-cost,  public  housing 
elsewhere  be  provided  for  those  who  are  dispossessed 
and  is  the  supply  of  public  housing  adequate  to  this 
purpose? 
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(c)  On  the  assumption  that  the  density  of  redevelopment  will 
be  greater  than  the  housing  which  is  replaced,  and  the  new 
housing  more  expensive,  to  what  extent  would  it  be  possible 
to  re-house  the  residents  in  the  new  dwellings  through 
some  method  of  rent  subsidy,  rather  than  endeavouring 
to  provide  separate  and  identifiable  public  housing, 
considering  the  trell-known  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
attaching  thereto?  This  would  be  an  extension  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation's  policy  of  acquiring  projects 
built  by  private  developers  and  intended  for  the  private 
market.  No  doubt  there  are  practical  limits  to  this 
method  of  relocation  when  the  redevelopment  is  intended  for 
upper  income  tenants  and  does  not  provide  for  large  families. 
In  any  case,  the  legislation  does  not  now  provide  for  rent 
subsidies  to  tenants  in  privately-owned  projects. 

On  all  these  issues,  a  rigid  position  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities  inhibiting  redevelopment  by  setting  a  framework  for  private 
enterprise  inconsistent  with  the  economic  facts  by  which  it  is  guided, 
cannot  be  viewed  without  misgiving  as  in  the  public  interest.  A  flexible 
and  pragmatic  approach  must  be  sought,  taking  into  account  the  changing 
relative  importance  of  the  ends  in  view  and  the  public  and  private 
resources  available  to  accomplish  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Bloor- 
Parliament  Street  area,  a  rigid  position  was  held  with  respect  to  issues 
(2),  (4)  and  (5)  above,  prompting  the  concluding  thought  that  the  public 
interest  would  perhaps  have  been  better  served  by  a  somewhat  tempered 
zeal  in  its  protection. 
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(III)  -  THE  QUEEN-SUMACH  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  PROPOSAL 


In  September  1956  the  Toronto  Industrial  Leaseholds  Company 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  City  for  the  redevelopment  of  an  area  of 
some  142  acres  bounded  by  Ontario  Street  to  the  west,  the  Don  River 
to  the  east,  Shuter  Street  to  the  north,  and  Eastern  Avenue  to  the 
south  -  see  Map  6.  The  proposal  arose  out  of  conversations  with  the 
City  Planning  Board  beginning  the  previous  March.  The  developer  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  City  acouire  the  land  and  make  it  available  to  him  for 
redevelopment . * 

At  the  time  of  the  proposal,  a  mixture  of  land  uses  was  to 
be  found  in  the  area.  Its  population  was  6,300;  there  were  1,147  families 
comprising  5,600  people  and  700  residents  in  the  House  of  Providence. 

Of  794  dwelling  units,  363  were  tenant-occupied,  412  owner-occupied 
and  19  were  vacant. 

A  survey  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  was  carried  out  for 
the  developer  by  his  consultant.  Town  Planning  Consultants  Ltd.  and 
Faludi  &  Simonsen  Associates,  who  prepared  the  redevelopment  plan. 

The  residential  buildings  were  found  to  be  very  old,  ’the  great  majority 
of  substandard  type,  unsafe  and  with  inadequate  facilities.  The  very 
few  houses  with  some  expected  years  of  life  are  prejudiced  by  the 
proximity  of  blight  conditions.  The  industrial  buildings  are  mainly 
obsolete  or  becoming  obsolete.  ...  The  area  cries  out  for  redevelopment/' 

This  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  The  City  Planning  Board’s 
Urban  Renewal  Study  of  1956  selected  the  Don  Planning  Area  among  others 
for  concentrated  study,  in  particular  the  part  of  the  area  of  the 
Toronto  Industrial  Leaseholds  proposal  lying  north  of  Queen  Street. 

The  deterioration  of  structures  in  the  south  section,  proposals  for 
a  major  park  and  for  a  rapid  transit  route  along  Queen  Street,  and  the 


*Redevelopment  Proposal  for  the  Queen-Sumach  Area,  by  Toronto  Industrial 
Leaseholds  Co.  Ltd.,  September  1956,  from  which  the  ensuing  quotations 
are  taken . 
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expressed  interest  of  private  capital  in  redeveloping  this  section 
of  the  city  were  (among  the)  compelling  factors  in  choosing  this  area." 
In  1965,  the  Planning  Foard  still  found  this  section,  between  Piver 
and  Parliament  Streets,  to  be  in  “far  more  urgent'1  need  of  renewal 
than  any  other.  "None  of  the  residential  buildings  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  approximately  60%  of  them  are  in  poor  condition  and  the  re¬ 
maining  40%  are  fair."  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  industrial  and 
commercial  buildings,  covering  more  than  70%  of  the  area,  were  found 
to  be  in  fair  condition. 

South  of  Oueen  Street,  the  Board  found  that  "the  quite  sub¬ 
stantial  areas  of  housing  ...  are,  in  general,  in  poor  condition, 
aggravated  in  certain  circumstances  by  being  located  in  narrow  dead-end 
streets.  ...  (They)  can  only  be  expected  to  deteriorate  further  with 
the  increased  traffic  that  will  soon  discharge  into  the  area”  oiling  to 
the  connection  with  the  Don  Valley  parkway.* 

The  proposed  redevelopment  was  to  consist  of: 

(1)  Residential  -  two  eight-storey  buildings  on  eight  acres  of  land, 
containing  500  limited  dividend  housing  units,  mostly  of  one  and 
two  bedrooms,  with  larger  units  on  the  ground  floor  and  resulting 
in  a  density  of  180  people  per  acre.  The  developer  proposed  to 
"organize  a  limited  dividend  company  and  furnish  it  with  the  capital 
required."  The  primary  object  was  stated  to  be  "to  provide  low- 
rental  accommodation  for  some  of  the  persons  who  will  be  displaced 
by  the  redevelopment." 

(2)  A  retail  commercial  area  of  seven  acres,  consisting  of  "stores  and 
other  facilities  grouped  along  a  covered  pedestrian  mall.  Parking 
areas  for  400  cars  would  adjoin  the  stores  to  east  and  west,  and 
additional  evening  parking  would  be  available  in  the  city-operated 
lots  proposed  for  the  industrial  area." 

^Improvement  Programme  for  Residential  Areas,  City  of  Toronto  Planning 
Board,  February  1965,  pp.  23  and  49. 
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(3)  Multi-storey  office  buildings  on  eight  acres  of  land  along  the 
south  side  of  Queen  Street  and  the  east  side  of  Parliament  Street 
between  Oueen  and  King.  These  buildings 9  it  was  felt,  would 
'give  great  impetus  to  redevelopment  between  these  areas  and  the 
downtown  business  area”. 

(4)  Public  buildings  -  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  House  of  Providence, 

the  House  of  Mercy  and  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in 
the  block  south  of  Oueen  Street  would  remain,  while  the  portion  of 
the  block  fronting  on  King  Street  was  suggested  for  redevelopment 
as  a  park  and  library  site.  Of  these  buildings,  only  St.  Paul's 
Church  is  still  standing.  The  others  have  been  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  downtown  connections  to  the  Don  Valley  parkway. 

(5)  Industrial  -  the  major  part  of  the  area,  72  acres,  was  proposed  for 
industrial  redevelopment,  light  as  well  as  heavy,  the  latter  to 

be  located  south  of  King  Street  and  served  by  an  extension  of  the 
existing  C.N.R.  spur  lines  to  the  east. 

(6)  Parking  -  Two  city-owned  and  operated  parking  areas  were  proposed. 

One  of  eight  acres  would  be  in  the  industrial  area,  with  1,360 
parking  spaces;  a  second  of  about  ten  acres  would  be  south  of  the 
commercial  area  along  Oueen  Street  and  contain  1,671  parking  spaces. 

The  cost  of  expropriating  the  95  acres  intended  for  private 
redevelopment  was  estimated  at  $16  million.  No  figure  was  given  for 
the  18  acres  of  the  parking  areas.  The  developer  stated:  Me  propose 
that  the  lands  to  be  expropriated  be  leased  to  us  for  a  term  of  fifty 
years  at  a  rental  equal  to  4%  of  the  value  of  the  land,  commensurate 
with  its  proposed  use. ‘  The  value  of  the  residential  land  would  be 
determined  by  C.M.F.C.  The  value  of  the  land  for  the  office  buildings 
and  shopping  centre  '  should  be  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  expropriation, 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  per  acre.  ...  (Since)  a  good  deal  of  land  is 
still  available  in  the  suburbs  for  industrial  development  at  a  cost 


of  between  $5,000  and  $50,000  per  acre,  the  price  demanded  for  space 
must  be  on  a  competitive  basis.  ...  (Hence)  the  value  to  be  placed 
on  the  land  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes  should  not  exceed 
$550,000  per  acre." 


Finally,  the  developer  undertook 

"to  relocate  all  residents  now  in  the  area  by  providing 
accommodation  for  some  in  the  apartment  houses  to  be  built 
under  the  limited  dividend  plan  in  the  area,  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  row  housing  and  walk-up  apartment  house  units 
(also  to  be  constructed  by  a  limited  dividend  company) 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  suburbs.  We  may  add  that  we 
have  discussed  with  the  officials  of  one  of  the  suburbs 
the  problem  that  may  be  created  by  the  influx  of  residents 
from  the  redevelopment  area.  We  understand  that  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  can  be  made  if  we  undertake  to 
provide  the  required  balance  between  industrial  and  resi¬ 
dential  development  by  developing  lands  which  we  now  own 
in  the  said  suburb  for  industrial  use." 


Within  a  month  of  receiving  the  proposal,  the  City  Planning 
Board  prepared  a  preliminary  report  ttfhich  is  used  here  since  no  sub¬ 
sequent  document  was  available.  The  report-  pointed  out  that  no  attempt 
seemed  to  have  been  made  to  incorporate  the  industrial  and  commercial 
buildings  shown  to  be  sound  in  the  proposed  redevelopment.  Only  50% 
parking  was  proposed  for  the  apartments.  This  conformed  to  the  zoning 
requirements  at  the  time,  but  the  report  noted  that  the  Board  was 
already  at  work  on  the  revisions  to  the  residential  zoning  standards 
which  were  later  adopted  and  required  125%  parking.  Although  the 
area  was  zoned  for  industry,  the  1956  Urban  Renewal  Study  had  found 
"little  substantial  industrial  development  in  the  area  in  recent  years." 
The  Study  had  accordingly  suggested  that  the  area  'be  used  for  housing 
rather  than  industry,  (but)  recognized  that  there  was  still  need  for 
further  study.”  The  preliminary  report  concluded  on  this  point  that, 
notwithstanding  "doubts  regarding  the  desirability  of  encouring  major 
industrial  expansion  in  this  area  of  the  city  due  to  the  heavy  traffic 
problems  which  might  be  generated  and  the  known  demand  for  (public) 
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residential  development,  since  the  area  was  at  present  designated  for 
commercial  and  industrial  uses,  if  it  could  be  clearly  proven  that 
industrial  redevelopment  was  possible,  the  area  might  be  accepted  as 
suitable  for  such  a  project.' 

Eased  on  the  assessed  value  of  privately-owned  lands  and 
buildings  of  $7.8  million  and  in  light  of  market  conditions,  the  report 
said  that  the  expropriation  cost  might  well  be  between  $25  and  $35  million, 
without  allowing  anything  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  business 
interest  -  i.e.  twice  or  more  than  the  developer’s  estimate.  Lastly, 
the  report  cited  the  N.N.A.  requirement  for  federal  assistance  that 
Ma  substantial  part  of  the  area  at  the  time  of  acquisition  was,  or 
after  development  will  be,  used  for  residential  purposes."  An  inter¬ 
esting  aspect  of  the  proposal  was  that  the  residential  portion  would 
have  been  less  after  redevelopment  than  it  was  before.  The  report 
commented,  "C.M.E.C.  may  need  to  consider  this  (the  relocation)  aspect 
of  the  proposal  (and  its)  acceptance  by  them  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  suburban  development  providing  for 
relocation. 

Toronto  Industrial  Leasehold’s  proposal  was  in  line  with  the 
City's  by-law  of  November  1952,  referred  to  earlier,  offering  to  assist 
developers  in  assembling  land  if  they  submitted  development  plans 
which  the  City  found  satisfactory.  The  Pla.nni.Tvp  Board’s  report  did 
not  mention  this  by-law,  nor  did  it  raise  the  point  of  vThether  expropri¬ 
ation  should  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  a  private  developer  with  whom 
the  City  would  enter  into  an  agreement  beforehand.  In  the  case  of 
the  Eastern  Avenue  designated  area  in  North  York,  where  this  point 
was  at  issue,  some  unpleasant  publicity  developed  a  short  time  later, 
which  may  also  have  led  to  the  Board's  hesitation  in  connection  with 
the  Parliament  syndicate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Planning  Board  documents 
contain  no  further  mention  of  the  proposal  under  discussion.  Board 
of  Control  reports  and  City  Council  minutes  disclose  no  reference  to 
the  proposal  havipg  been  received  or  discussed,  although  the  developer 
states  that  an  acknowledgement  was  received  from  Controller  Jean  Newman. 
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The  Planning  Board* s  evaluation  of  parts  of  the  area  ha8 
been  quoted.  North  of  Oueen  Street  and  west  of  Parliament  Street, 
the  area  is  now  the  site  of  Moss  Park.  East  of  Parliament  Street 
to  River  Street,  the  Trefann  Court  renewal  scheme  is  in  preparation. 
South  of  Queen  Street  "the  area  is  undergoing  tremendous  physical 
changes  due  to  the  Duke-Duchess  connections  to  the  Don  Valley  park¬ 
way",  and  some  industrial  revival  can  be  expected  due  to  the  improved 
access.  Thus  there  was  then  nor  has  there  been  since  any  doubt  as 
to  the  need  for  renewal  of  the  area.  What  is  lacking  in  the  available 
documentation  is  an  adequate  showing  of  economic  feasibility.  The 
developer  seemed  confident  enough,  but  the  investment  by  the  City 
would  have  been  considerable:  at  a  minimum  there  would  have  been  a 
land  write-down  of  several  million  dollars  and  participation  of  the 
senior  governments  may  have  been  uncertain  -  it  does  not  seem  in  fact 
to  have  been  explored.  Meanwhile,  as  the  developer's  submission  makes 
clear,  Toronto  Industrial  Leaseholds  was  involved  in  numerous  projects 
in  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  These  may  be  the  reasons  why  the  proposal 
appears  on  the  record  to  have  received  rather  short  shrift. 
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(IV)  -  ALEXANDRA  PARK 


Alexandra  Park  is  a  multi-purpose  project,  combining  public 
housing,  elderly  persons  housing,  private  redevelopment  as  well  as 
public  and  private  residential  and  non-residential  rehabilitation. 

The  draft  Redevelopment  Plan  was  presented  by  the  City  in  December  1965 

uamsa&F  WSSfifi  fSdiS^T^1S9n-SfSi5i?ls  and  the 

plan,  together  with  amendments  made  in  the  light  of  this  review,  is 

U0T5TDUCV3  pue  arjTUM  oiseg  ‘oodiueqs  io  leap  tpi?a  no  ’O'O'O  T  ,  , 

now' 'before  City’ Council  for  approval.  Some  clearance  has  taken  place 

and  construction  of  the  first  public  housing  unitfesi^ngift^r^yay . 
Suittoxioj  aip  uo  papae^e  aq  inn  sa^eo-i^x} jao  3513 


The  project  has  an  area  of  about  70  acres,  with  Oueen  Street 

33Hd  qooq  atei j  pue  Sux^soj^  -  \ 

on  the  south,  §r^|,B5^asz§t^et  gn  the  north 

and  Spadina  Avenue  on  the  east.  Approximately  39  acres  of  land  are 

to  beq acquired” atui'  cleared,  commercial, 

18  inSRflft3:i&a.  anS6b®ie  institutional  property,  togeSfcfcasaiEtth  5.9  acres 

P&btyf  -tfe-tfe£?d  lanes  and  1.3  acres  of  privg^^^jggg  and  land. 

Public  housing  is  to  consist  of  425  family  units  in  apartments  and  row 

housing* on^l^  acres^of  land,  and  265  bachelor  and  l-?e$r§om  units  for 

eldeS^yjffe^sfcnB  fcfc‘9.,5  acres.  TR3MQia41<l  SfrS'ftO bSTHa sVt&Tlfl retail  centre 

P^b J He  hfu§ lnP  Pr°Jec5adoW«1Mia5eafM  ffffiflde  for  a 

school  extension,  a  parking  lot,  a  small  park  and  new  streets  and 
lanes.  It  is  also  proposed  to  offer  2.2  acres  of  land  for  redevelop¬ 
ment  as  a  major  centre  for  social  and  welfare  services,  based  on  a 
complete  or  substantial  wri^^u^j^jLn.  tj^land  cost. 


Private  residential8 releveiopmlnt  ,  'under  controlled  develop¬ 
ment  conditions  ,  of  5-3/4  acres  in  scattered  sites  is  proposed,  with 
a  suggested  84  apartment  units  and  105  other  units,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  row  housing.  Commercial  redevelopment  will  consist  of  1.1  acres 
fronting  on  Queen  Street  with  retail  stores  at  grade  and  office  and/or 
residential  accommodation  above.  1.6  acres  in  scattered  holdings  are 
to  be  offered  to  adjacently  located  industries  for  parking  or  possible 
expansion. 
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Fourteen  buildings  with  nineteen  dwelling  units  are  proposed 
for  public  rehabilitation.  This  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation,  which  will  assume  a  total  cost  for  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  up  to  $14,000  per  single-family  dwelling  and 
$8,000  per  apartment  unit;  the  balance  above  these  amounts  would  be 
borne  by  the  partnership. 

A  program  of  private  rehabilitation  is  also  envisaged.  There 
will  of  course  be  regular  inspection  carried  out  under  the  maintenance 
and  occupancy  by-laws.  Since  ’’the  permissive  nature  of  any  private 
rehabilitation  scheme  precludes  the  setting  of  arbitrary  standards  ‘ 
beyond  those  of  the  by-laws,  the  success  of  the  program  "depends 
ultimately  on  the  good  will  and  financial  ability  of  the  private  indi¬ 
vidual  for  its  successful  implementation."  The  requirements  for  N.K.A. 
improvement  loans  are  rin  certain  major  resnects  far  more  restrictive 
than  the  by-law  regulations  and  somewhat  more  restrictive  than  proposed 
standards  applied  in  drafting  the  specifications  of  work."  Home¬ 
owners  intending  to  apply  for  N.H.A.  financing  will  be  made  aware  of 
this  fact  as  part  of  the  urogram. 

The  total  cost  of  acquisition  for  the  project  is  estimated 
at  $12.2  million,  of  which  almost  half  will  be  for  land  intended  for 
public  housing  with  a  write-down  of  over  85%;  the  average  land  cost 
per  dwelling  unit  is  $8,200,  including  the  nineteen  units  proposed 
for  public  rehabilitation.  The  acquisition  of  lands  intended  for 
private  redevelopment  is  expected  to  cost  $3.9  million  on  which  the 
recovery  is  estimated  at  $1.3  million.  In  calculating  the  recovery, 
values  ranging  from  $1.35  to  $2.35  per  square  foot  and  $2,000  per 
apartment  unit  were  used  for  residential  land,  based  on  recent  sales. 
Commercial  land  was  considered  marketable  at  $4  to  $6  per  square  foot. 
The  redevelopment  plan  states:  'It  is  believed  that  the  estimated 
recoveries  in  this  connection  are  valid  in  the  light  of  current  market 
conditions  and  will  be  substantiated  when  these  properties  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  ultimately  in  accordance  with  the  program. " 
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The  Alexandra  Park  project  goes  back  more  than  ten  years. 

In  approving  Regent  Park  South,  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
had  indicated  the  willingness  to  assist  in  further  projects  provided 
that  they  were  based  on  thorough  study.  The  City  accordingly  under¬ 
took  the  study  which  resulted  in  the  report,  "Urban  Renewal,  A  Study 
of  Toronto,  1956".  The  report  identified  two  mainly  residential 
areas  as  in  most  urgent  need  of  closer  study,  namely,  the  Don  Planning 
Area  and  the  Spadina  Planning  Area,  including  in  particular  Alexandra 
Park.  The  City  Council  in  November  1956  approved  the  Board  of  Control's 
recommendation  for  detailed  study  of  the  first  two  priority  areas. 

Moss  Park  and  Alexandra  Park. 

In  July  1957  the  City  Planning  Board  accordingly  produced  de¬ 
tailed  recommendations  for  these  two  areas.  In  Alexandra  Park  it  re¬ 
commended  the  initial  clearance  of  10.7  acres,  encomnassing  the 
greatest  concentration  of  poorest  buildings,  and  the  construction  of 
392  public  housing  units  to  accommodate  1,450  people,  or  an  increase 
of  15%  over  the  1,265  before  clearance.  The  Board  suggested  that  the 
first  phase  be  followed  by  a  restudy  at  the  end  of  five  years  to 
determine  what  measures  would  be  best  in  the  light  of  the  effects  of 
the  first  stage.  If  these  "were  sufficiently  beneficial,  especially 
in  stabilizing  surrounding  areas,  it  is  possible  that  a  modified  form 
of  improvement  program  might  be  satisfactory  instead  of  outright 
clearance.” 


Board  of  Control  referred  these  recommendations,  with  similar 
ones  for  Moss  Park,  to  the  Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  requesting 
it  to  participate  by  contributing  the  municipal  share  of  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  clearance,  by  arranging  for  the  relocation  of  displaced 
families,  by  assuming  responsibility  for  the  municipal  tax  reductions 
on  the  proposed  housing,  and  by  joining  with  the  City  in  applying  to 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments  for  assistance. 
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The  Metropolitan  Council  in  both  cases  declined.  A  report 
on  metropolitan  participation  in  the  proposed  projects  was  prepared 
by  a  special  committee  of  three  senior  officials  (later  to  become 
the  Metropolitan  Interim  Housing  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Planning,  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  and  Fousinp  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Mousing  Authority)  and  was  approved  by  the  Council. 

It  argued  that: 

(i)  the  main  characteristic  of  Toronto’s  deteriorating 
areas  was  overcrowding  rather  than  blight  and  that 
this  could  only  be  eliminated  by  increasing  the 
total  supply  of  housing* 

(ii)  the  main  blighting  features  in  Alexandra  Park  were 
not  structural  dilapidation,  but  overcrowding  and 
poor  maintenance,  neither  of  which  indicated  "irre¬ 
mediable  blight  requiring  total  clearance”: 

(iii)  whereas  clearance  and  rehousing  meant  a  net  addition 
of  50%  at  best  to  the  stock  of  housing,  new  housing 
on  vacant  land  involved  a  100%  gain;  and 

(iv)  the  cost  of  cleared  land  was  far  higher  than  that 
of  vacant  land  -  specifically  in  Alexandra  Park  it 
was  estimated  at  $13,400  per  unit  and  in  Moss  Park, 
where  the  City  had  proposed  1,125  units  on  about  ten 
acres  of  land,  at  $5,050  per  unit.* 

The  report  went  on  to  state  what  it  considered  Metro’s 
general  role  in  public  housing  and  redevelopment  should  be.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Corporation  was  stated  to  have  "the  same  powers  as  all  other 
municipalities  with  respect  to  housing  and  redevelopment,  (that  is) 

*As  noted,  it  is  estimated  that  the  land  cost  for  the  709  public  housing 
units  now  planned  for  Alexandra  Park  will  average  $8,200  per  unit.  In 
Moss  Park,  the  land  cost  for  the  903  units  built  in  1962-64  by  the 
City’s  Limited  Dividend  Housing  Corporation,  came  to  $3,430  per  unit. 
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to  clear  slum  areas,  to  build  and  operate  housing  projects,  and  to 
participate  with  other  levels  of  government  in  such  projects. "  In 
short  run,  public  housing  should  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
be  built  ’on  land  which  is  already  vacant  in  order  to  avoid  extremely 
expensive  expropriation  costs”,  and  could  be  provided  in  relatively 
small  groupings.  In  any  clearance,  it  was  essential  that  the  public 
responsibility  for  adequate  relocation  of  residents  be  acknowledged 
and  its  true  cost  recognized,  and  the  first  requirement  in  this 
connection  was  a  substantial  stock  of  low-rental  and  low-cost  housing. 

In  respect  to  Alexandra  Park,  the  report  recommended  that  rehabilitation 
rather  than  clearance  take  place,  and  the  Metropolitan  Council  expressed 
the  view  that  the  area  would  be  suitable  for  the  development  of  a  pilot 
program  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  renewal  methods. 

The  City  Planning  Board  did  not  agree.  In  a  report  of  May 
1958  it  emphasized  that  redevelopment  consisted  of  two  distinct  steps; 

(1)  clearance  and  (2)  development.  ’’Clearance  is  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  redevelopment  process.”  However,  "since 
there  is  a  range  of  graduated  measures  to  be  used  as  appropriate  in 
different  circumstances,  thorough  studies  must  be  made  and  plans  worked 
out  before  a  decision  is  made  on  which  measures  to  apply.  ...  Detailed 
local  studies  and  plans  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  municipality, 
which  should  also  select  the  appropriate  implementing  measures.  ... 
Responsibility  for  carrying  out  local  studies,  developing  plans  and 
proposals  and  implementing  them  rests  with  the  City."* 

As  to  Alexandra  Park  as  well  as  Moss  Park,  the  Planning  hoard 
repeated  its  recommendations  of  July  1957.  The  condition  of  the 
(Alexandra  Park)  area  was  judged  too  precarious  to  justify  the  heavy 
expenditure  on  improvement  until  the  effects  of  the  first  stage 
clearance  and  redevelopment  were  seen.”** 


*  Report  on  Redevelopment  and  the  Moss  Park  and  Alexandra  Park  Proposals, 
City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board,  May  1958,  pp .  3,  5,  6  and  9 


**ibid.,  p.19 
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Thus  on  four  fundamental  issues  there  was  a  clash  of  view; 
on  the  need  for  clearance  rather  than  rehabilitation;  on  the  location 
of  public  housing  and  the  degree  of  priority  it  should  be  given  over 
redevelopment,  and  on  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  City  and  Metro 
respectively.  The  City  refused  to  alter  its  original  proposals0  Metro 
declined  to  cooperate  unless  its  policies  and  responsibility  were 
accorded  recognition.  Moss  Park  was  later  undertaken  by  the  City  alone 
as  a  public  limited  dividend  project,  while  Alexandra  Park  was  stalled 
for  several  years  until  a  report  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Alexandra 
Park  Improvement  in  December  1962  broke  the  impasse  and  resulted  eventually 
in  the  redevelopment  plan  now  before  City  Council.  The  Advisory  Committee 
consisted  of  three  Toronto  aldermen,  senior  city  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing. 

The  Metropolitan  Interim  Housing  Committee  reiterated  its 
view  in  subsequent  reports  that  the  housing  problem  in  Metro  was  area¬ 
wide  and  could  only  be  solved  on  an  area-wide  basis.  s The  most  effect¬ 
ive  method  of  providing  low-rental  housing  for  elderly  persons  and 
families  with  children  whose  incomes  are  not  sufficient  for  the  rental 
or  purchase  of  standard  accommodation  is  on  vacant  land  within  the 
built-up  sections  of  the  metropolitan  area,  so  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  accommodation  can  be  provided  for  the  minimum  land  cost.  ...  Prior 
to  the  establishment  of  any  redevelopment  program,  a  substantial 
stock  of  low-rental  and  low-cost  housing,  must  be  established  for  the 
relocation  of  families  from  redevelopment  areas."  Following  this  initial 
emphasis  on  public  housing  projects  in  the  outer  areas  of  Metro,  the 
long-term  housing  program  should  seek  to  provide  in  proper  time 
a  comprehensive  Metropolitan  Toronto  redevelopment  program  in  which 
clearance  of  blighted  areas  for  non-residential  use  as  well  as  housing 
use  would  be  included.  Within  such  a  long-term  redevelopment  program, 
the  validity  of  any  specific  land  clearance  proposals  should  be  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  as  to  physical  need  and  economic  soundness  and 

'  t  . 

systematically  evaluated  as  to  priority.'1* 

*Report  on  the  Status,  Requ i remen ts  and  Organization  of  Metrop olitan 
Housing  Program,  March  1959,  pp.  2-3. 
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It  is  interesting  in  light  of  this  controversy  to  note  the 
geographic  distribution  of  housing  starts  by  private  as  well  as  public 
enterprise  during  the  years  under  review.  From  1951  to  1957,  only  3% 
of  single  and  semi-detached  housing  starts  were  in  the  city  and  7% 
in  the  nine  inner  municipalities;  90%  were  in  the  three  outer  muni¬ 
cipalities  of  Etobicoke,  North  York  and  Scarborough.  Since  then,  the 
proportion  in  the  city  and  the  nine  inner  suburbs  bas  shrunk  to  4%, 
while  there  has  been  a  growing  number  of  starts  in  the  fringe  areas 
beyond  Metro.  At  first,  about  half  of  apartment  starts  in  Metro  were 
also  in  the  three  outer  municipalities,  but  the  number  of  starts  was 
relatively  small;  from  1951  to  1953,  an  average  of  less  than  4,000  a 
year  of  which  19%  were  in  the  city  and  31%  in  the  nine  inner  munici¬ 
palities.  But  in  the  four  years  from  1954  to  1957,  there  was  a  large 
increase,  with  Tnost  of  it  in  the  city.  Apartment  starts  rose  to  7,000 
a  year;  44%  were  in  the  city,  24%  in  the  nine  inner  and  32%  in  the  three 
outer  municipalities.  These  were  the  peak  years  for  the  city.  Since 
1958  apartment  building  in  Metro  has  continued  to  grow  but  the  city's 
share,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  has  declined. 

*  Although  an  accurate  count  is  not  available,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the  apartments  started  in  the  city  between 
1954  and  1957  were  on  previously  built-up  land,  and  predominantly  so 
since  then.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  during  the  debate 
between  the  City  and  Metro  over  public  housing  and  redevelopment,  private 
enterprise  was  thus  able  to  do  what  it  was  thought  too  expensive  for 
governments  to  undertake.  Nor  would  private  enterprise  have  been  able 
to  build  at  a  profit  if  it  had  had  to  buy  land  at  $5,000  per  apartment, 
let  alone  $13,000.  It  was  able  to  choose  Its  sites  taking  price  as 
well  as  location  mainly  Into  account,  whereas  the  City's  choice  of 
Alexandra  Park  and  Moss  Park  for  public  housing  was  in  terms  of  blight 
and  the  need  for  renewal.  Private  land  assembly  may  also  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  public  acquisition.  If  the  rents  appropriate  to  the  two 
areas  are  also  taken  into  account,  the  impossibility  of  private  rede- 
velopment  on  its  own  is  all  the  more  evident.  The  deadlock  over  Alexandra 
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Alexandra  Park  arose  because  Metro  placed  the  need  for  public  housing 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  ahead  of  the  need  for  redevelopment,  with 
the  one  a  prerequisite  of  the  other.  The  City  on  the  other  hand, 
where  redevelopment  by  private  enterprise  of  areas  that  were  not  sub¬ 
standard  was  already  underway  thought  the  need  to  clear  and  redevelop 
blighted  areas  was  eoual  to  the  need  for  housing  and  wanted  to  combine 
the  two .  The  consequence  of  the  difference  of  view  was  to  hamper  for 
several  years  the  full  implementation  of  either  policy,  making  the  re¬ 
location  of  people  displaced  by  private  redevelopment  more  difficult 
than  it  might  have  been. 
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(V)  -  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  QUEEN  STREET 

Proposals  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  south  side  of  Oueen 
Street  have  a  long  history.  Already  in  1911  redevelopment  was  suggested 
by  the  Civic  Improvement  Committee,  which  proposed  a  civic  square  between 
City  Hall  and  Osgoode  Hall.  The  Civic  Square  by-law  which  specified 
the  uses  that  would  be  permitted  for  new  buildings  along  Oueen  Street 
was  passed  in  1946.  The  Civic  Square  site  was  acquired  in  1947. 

Chronology 

The  history  of  the  south  side  of  Queen  Street  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  chronologically  as  follows: 


1.  1946 

Council  adopts  the  Civic  Square  by-law  specifying 

the  uses  permitted  for  new  buildings  in  the  area 

bounded  by  Oueen,  Cay  and  York  Streets  and  a  line 

90  feet  south  of  Oueen,  and  setting  up  a  Design 

Committee  to  advise  Council  on  the  plans  and 

elevations  of  new  buildings  proposed  for  the  area. 

2.  1958 

The  City  Planning  Board  issues  a  report,  "The  South 

Side  of  Civic  Square’,  recommending  expropriation 
of  the  area  and  a  single  prestige  office  building  of 
uniform  height  for  the  length  of  the  block. 

3.  1958 

Designation  of  the  area  as  a  redevelopment  area. 

Council  includes  $1  million  a  year  in  the  capital 
budget  for  acquisition  and  clearance,  up  to  $6  million. 

4.  Sept.  1961 

Council  requests  the  Minister  to  approve  acquisition 

and  clearance  of  lends  within  the  designated  area. 

5 .  March  & 

July  1962 

The  Planning  Board  issues  two  reports  recommending 

extension  of  the  designated  area  to  cover  the  whole 

/ 

block  and  discussing  alternative  methods  and  schemes 

of  development. 
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6.  Feb.  1963 

Report  from  the  newly-established  office  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Development  concurring  in  the 

recommended  extension,  except  for  the  Victory 

Building. 

7.  April  1963 

Council  extends  the  designated  area,  excluding 

the  Victory  Building;  approval  is  given  by  the 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

3.  May  1963 

The  Commissioner  of  Development,  in  a  comprehensive 

report,  recommends  measures,  other  than  expropriation, 

to  encourage  redevelopment  by  private  enterprise 

under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  City,  in¬ 
cluding  a  program  of  civic  improvement  of  the  site 

and  its  surroundings  and  approval  of  a  basic  design 

for  redevelopment. 

9.  June  1963 

The  Planning  Board  recommends  that  the  lands  on  the 

north  side  of  Richmond  Street,  east  of  York  Street, 

he  redesignated  from  industrial  to  commercial  in 

the  City's  official  plan. 

10.  July  1963 

By-law  21910  implementing  a  redevelopment  plan  is 

adopted  and  submitted  to  the  O.M.B.  for  approval, 

together  with  an  amendment  in  By-law  21945,  adopted 

in  October  1963. 

11.  July  196A 

The  O.M.B.  gives  temporary  approval  to  the  by-laws, 

stipulating  that  the  entire  area  must  be  under  one 

ownership  within  three  months.  This  amounts  to  a 

directive  to  the  City  to  expropriate. 

12.  August  1964 

Council  decides  (a)  to  expropriate  all  but  the  eastern 

end  of  the  block  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,500,000, 

(b)  to  request  federal  and  provincial  help  in  the 

project  and  (c)  to  instruct  the  Commissioner  of 
Development  to  draw  up  a  new  redevelopment  plan. 

13.  Sept.  1964 

The  federal  and  provincial  governments  decline 

the  City's  request  for  help  on  the  grounds  that 

no  urban  renewal  scheme  for  the  surrounding  area 

has  been  prepared,  as  required  by  legislation. 

14.  Nov.  1964 

The  O.K.B.  approves  acquisition,  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  after  the  pending  municipal  election. 

15.  Jan.  1965 

The  O.M.B.  confirms  its  approval. 

16.  July  1965 

Council  adopts  a  new  redevelopment  plan  which  the 
O.M.B.  approves.  Acquisition  and  clearance  proceed. 

17.  Sept.  1565 

Council  decides  that  the  city-owned  lands  will  be 
disposed  of  by  international  competition  and  a  ground 

lease  to  be  signed  with  the  successful  bidder. 

18. 

Council  further  decides  to  expropriate  the  eastern 

end  of  the  block,  at  an  additional  cost  of  $4,500,000 

subject  to  O.M.B.  approval. 

19.  Oct.  1965- 
Feb.  1966 

City  defers  its  application  for  O.M.B.  approval 

pending  further  discussions  with  owners  to  get  them 

to  conform  with  the  redevelopment  plan.  O.M.B. 

defers  hearing  the  application  to  April  1966. 

20.  March  1966 

Eaton's  announces  a  massive  redevelopment  of  22.5 

acres  north  of  Oueen  between  Eay  and  Yonpe  Streets. 

The  purchase  and  demolition  of  the  old  City  Kail  is 

proposed;  up  to  6  million  square  feet  of  new  office 

space  would  be  provided  and  1  million  square  feet  of 
retail  and  department  store  space  wotild  bo  added 

over  the  next  fifteen  years. 
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Commentary 

The  block  on  the  south  side  of  Oueen  Street  with  which  we  are 
concerned  lies  opposite  the  new  City  Hall  between  Bay  and  York  Streets. 

It  has  an  area  of  4.2  acres 8  of  which  all  but  one-sixth  of  an  acre  is 
owned  by  the  City  or  under  expropriation. 

The  City's  objects  on  the  south  side  of  Oueen  Street  have 
been  stated  in  numerous  reports.  They  are,  (1)  to  ensure  that  the  fourth 
side  of  Civic  Square  will  be  a  worthy  part  of  the  entire  composition, 

(2)  to  protect  and  improve  the  City’s  investment  in  the  new  City  Hall, 

(3)  to  provide  an  example  for  the  redevelopment  of  other  parts  of  Toronto’s 
downtown,  and  (4)  to  secure  the  redevelopment  of  the  block  as  quickly 

as  possible  within  the  bounds  of  economic  feasibility. 

As  has  rightly  been  pointed  out,  the  first  object  is  by  itself 
insufficient.  The  redevelopment  will  involve  large  sums  of  money  and 
must  be  functionally  as  well  as  economically  related  to  the  uses  of  the 
buildings  and  the  demand  for  the  floor  space  they  will  provide.  Hence 
the  concern,  inevitable  if  redevelopment  is  to  be  by  private  enterprise, 
with  economic  feasibility.  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the 
second  object,  since  the  City's  investment  is  not  a  business  or  money¬ 
making  one  and  no  revenue  from  City  Fall  depends  on  what  does  or  does  not 
happen  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  square,  the  protection  and  improvement 
of  the  City’s  investment  cannot  be  interpreted  in  purely  economic  terms. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Civic  Square  raised  land  values  on  the  south 
side  of  Oueen  Street. 

The  Civic  Square  by-law  passed  in  1946  did  three  things; 

(1)  it  restricted  new  buildings  in  the  north  part  of  the  block  to  office 
or  financial,  institutional  or  educational  buildings,  a  retail  business, 
a  hotel,  a  club,  a  theatre  or  any  federal,  provincial  or  municipal 
government  use  other  than  manufacturing;  (2)  it  established  a  design 
committee,  consisting  of  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  the  City  Planning 
Commissioner  and  two  or  more  representatives  of  the  Toronto  Chapter  of 
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the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  and  of  the  City  Planning  Board, 
to  advise  City  Council  on  any  buildings  proposed  for  the  area  -  no 
buildings  could  be  put  up  in  the  area  without  being  "considered"  by 
Council  after  receiving  a  report  from  the  committee;  and  (3)  it  pro¬ 
hibited  the  erection  of  any  buildings  for  the  display  of  signs,  posters, 
banners  or  other  advertising  material.  Unfortunately,  since  the  south 
side  was  then  already  nearly  all  built  up,  the  by-law  did  not  regulate 
the  signs,  posters,  etc.  which  could  be  displayed  on  the  existing 
buildings.  A  later  report  was  to  describe  these  as  “one  of  the  most 
untidy  collections  of  unsightly  and  offensively  obtrusive  signs  in  the 
city." 

The  jury  on  the  Civic  Square  competition  said  in  a  preliminary 
report  in  1957: 

"Our  main  concern  has  been  with  the  quite  unworthy  appearance 
of  the  buildings  facing  the  site  on  Queen  Street.  It  would 
be  disastrous  if  the  buildings  were  to  remain  as  they  are. 

But  this  is  extremely  unlikely  as  the  action  of  the  City 
Council  in  developing  the  Square  will  make  the  whole  block 
ripe  for  redevelopment." 

The  jury  felt  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  facade  of  uniform 
design  for  the  length  of  the  block,  which  it  favoured,  "it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  City  Council  to  take  action  either  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  by-law  or  preferably  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  concerned." 

The  expectation  that  the  new  Civic  Square  would  stimulate 
redevelopment  on  the  south  side  proved  unwarranted.  The  expection  was 
however  sufficiently  widespread  to  cause  land  prices  to  rise.  Since  it 
apparently  did  not  induce  a  corresponding  growth  of  demand,  the  net 
result  may  have  been  to  make  redevelopment  more  difficult. 

The  Planning  Board’s  report,  "The  South  Side  of  the  Civic 
Square"  was  an  attempt  to  give  a  specific  form  to  the  juryJs  suggestions. 

A  single  building  of  eight  storeys  plus  penthouse  was  proposed  and 
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three  methods  of  development  control  were  examined;  (A)  design  control 
by  special  by-law,  (B)  land  assembly  by  agreement,  and  (C)  redevelop¬ 
ment  through  public  action. 

It  was  concluded  that  method  A  '’would  interfere  with  private 
development  rights  both  in  limiting  the  amount  of  development  to  a 
greater  degree  than  at  present  and,  more  seriously,  in  requiring  that 
when  building  took  place  it  must  be  of  a  type  which  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible,  and  certainly  uneconomic,  on  the  majority  of  existing  holdings. 
Compensation  would  almost  certainly  be  sought  by  the  owners.  Even  were 
the  by-law  accepted  by  the  Municipal  Board  it  is  highly  unlikely  for 
the  reasons  already  outlined,  that  it  would  result,  by  itself,  in  the 
handsome  development  sought.”  In  the  light  of  the  O.M.B.'s  decision 
six  years  later,  these  comments  were  certainly  prescient. 

Method  B  would  be  "very  complicated  and  difficult  to  attain 
and  could  be  invalidated  by  the  refusal  of  one  or  two  owners  to  parti¬ 
cipate.  ...It  is  unlikely  that  this  approach  would  be  successful." 

Hence,  Method  C  was  ’’the  best  approach  and  the  only  one  that  would 
guarantee  the  successful  achievement  of  the  City’s  proposals. tl 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  expropriation  were  stated  to  be, 

(1)  that  the  City  would  retain  a  greater  degree  of  control  over  re¬ 
development,  (2)  that  the  developers'  financing  would  be  eased  owing 
to  their  not  having  to  find  the  capital  needed  to  purchase  the  land  and, 
(3)  that  the  City  would  in  the  long  run  get  a  better  return  from  its 
investment  by  leasing  rather  than  selling  the  land;  it  would  benefit 
from  higher  property  values  resulting  from  this  as  well  as  surrounding 
development  and  would  be  able  to  adjust  the  rent  accordingly.  A  fourth 
advantage  of  expropriation  is  that  redevelopment  caji  be  arranged  without 
regard  to  previous  patterns  of  land  values.  TThen  the  City  sought  to 
achieve  this  by  zoning  alone,  without  acquisition,  the  property  owners 
adversely  affected  objected  and  the  resulting  decision  of  the  O.M.B. 
compelled  the  City  to  expropriate. 
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Following  the  Planning  Board’s  report  City  Council  decided 
to  designate  the  north  part  of  the  block,  to  a  depth  of  90  feet,  as  a 
redevelopment  area;  this  was  approved  by  the  then  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  in  April  1959.  Although  designation  conferred  no  power 
on  Council  and  added  nothing  to  the  by-law  of  1946,  it  was  a  necessary 
step  prior  to  further  action  under  Section  20  of  the  Planning  Act. 

With  regard  to  acquisition.  Council  included  $1  million  per  year  in 
its  capital  program  for  1959  and  the  ensuing  years.  The  Board  of  Control 
had  proposed  that  this  sum  be  set  aside  beginning  only  in  1960  and  up 
to  a  total  of  $7  million,  but  Council  amended  this  to  begin  in  1959, 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  total  to  $6  million.  However,  no  acqui¬ 
sition  occurred.  Perhaps  the  idea  was  politically  ahead  of  its  time. 
Moreover  expropriation,  although  correctly  seen  in  the  Planning  Board’s 
report  as  a  necessary  condition  of  redevelopment,  since  there  was  no 
other  way  of  removing  the  obstacle  of  fragmented  ownership,  it  was 
over  optimistically  described  as  sufficient  to  ensure  redevelopment. 

The  two  1962  reports  of  the  Planning  Board  and  the  February 
1963  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  Development  were  all  concerned  with 
the  question  of  extending  the  designated  area  to  cover  the  whole  block. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  single  building  proposed  by  the  Planning 
Board  in  1958  was  in  itself  a  doubtful  economic  proposition  and  would 
make  redevelopment  of  the  south  part  more  difficult,  whereas  "redevelop¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  block  as  one  project  would  permit  a  much  greater 
flexibility  in  design.''  The  first  of  the  Planning  Board  reports  re¬ 
commended  setting  up  a  non-profit  agency  to  assemble  the  land.  The 
second  stated  that  "a  fully  satisfactory  design  can  only  be  achieved 
if  the  land  is  assembled  into  a  satisfactory  parcel  for  comprehensive 
redevelopment."  This  would  constitute  a  "clear  public  puroose"  justi— 
fying  the  use  of  the  City's  power  .to  expropriate,  "particularly  in  this 
instance  where  the  redevelopment  is  triggered  by  the  public  project  to 
the  north.  Nevertheless,  the  report  concluded  on  a  somewhat  negative 
if  realistic  note  that  "the  feasibility  (of  taking  in  the  entire  block) 
will  depend  on  the  City  s  ability  to  finance  such  a  large  project  and 
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the  likelihood  of  finding  a  choice  of  developers  who  would  be  able 
to  undertake  it.  These  present  serious  difficulties." 

As  a  result  of  the  three  reports,  the  whole  block  except 
for  the  Victory  Building  was  designated  a  redevelopment  area.  The 
restrictions  of  the  1946  by-law  were  in  effect  extended  to  the  larger 
area.  The  extension  was  approved  in  April  1963  by  the  Minister.  His 
letter  added,  ''I  would  also  point  out  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
redevelopment  area  may  greatly  affect  and  even  prejudice  plans  of  the 
present  owners  for  the  redevelopment  of  their  own  property,  and  that 
for  this  reason  the  designation  of  the  enlarged  area  may  be  withdrawn, 
unless  the  redevelopment  plan  for  the  whole  area  is  presented  for  the 
approval  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  without  undue  delay"  -  namely, 
within  six  months. 

Such  a  redevelopment  plan  was  in  fact  prepared,  but  it  became 
sidetracked  and,  although  submitted  to  Council,  was  not  adopted.  Nor 
was  it  submitted  to  the  O.M.E.  This  came  about  in  the  following  way. 

In  May  1963  the  Commissioner  of  Development  prepared  a  long 
report  which  reviewed  the  project  from  every  aspect.  The  main  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  report  were: 

(1)  In  light  of  the  Planning  Board’s  forecast  of  future 
floor  space  requirements  downtown,  "there  is  no  significant  pressure 
of  demand"  for  early  redevelopment  of  the  block.  The  forecast  suggested 
that  "there  will  be  severe  competition  for  development  from  other 
available  land  in  the  downtown  area  and  that  only  relatively  small  parts 
of  the  block  will  have  been  rebuilt  during  the  next  twenty  years.  ... 

The  market  analysis  indicates  quite  clearly  that  large-scale  office 
development  is  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  time.  ...Only  if 
tenants  can  be  contracted  with  in  advance  of  construction  would  it  be 
feasible  to  go  ahead.  In  order  to  take  account  of  the  possibility 
that  appropriate  occupiers  might  be  found  it  is  recommended...  that 
efforts  be  made  on  a  continuing  basis  to  find  such  tenants." 
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(2)  "The  lack  of  a  relevant  and  enforceable  plan  for  the 
area  diminishes  strongly  the  development  potential  of  the  site. 

The  official  plan  for  the  city  dates  from  1949.  It  designates  the 
Queen  and  Bay  Street  frontages  for  commercial  use  and  the  remainder 
of  the  block  for  industry.  It  thus  ’’has  little  relevance  to  con¬ 
temporary  redevelopment  problems  and  provides  no  satisfactory  planning 
framework  for  Council  action  on  the  Oueen  Srreet  site."  Although  the 
Planning  Board’s  Plan  for  Downtown  Toronto,  published  in  1963,  "contained 
no  specific  recommendations  for  the  development  of  the  site’  (a  map 
showed  the  same  single  building  that  was  proposed  in  1958),  it  did 
formulate  principles  for  the  general  development  of  downtown,  in 
particular  the  movement  of  pedestrians  and  the  provision  of  open 
spaces,  which  could  only  be  implemented  by  a  comprehensive  plan  for 

the  whole  block,  incorporating  plazas  and  other  open  areas  linked  by 
pedestrian  ways. 

(3)  With  the  zoning  permitting  a  gross  floor  area  of  twelve 
times  the  lot  area,  the  market  price  of  the  land  tends  to  exceed  its 
redevelopment  value  based  on  the  demand  for  floor  space  in  an 
already  well  supplied  market.  Similarly  the  compensation  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  on  expropriation  would  probably  exceed  the  return  to 
be  expected  from  redevelopment. 

(4)  Optimism  was  nevertheless  expressed  about  the  prospect 
of  private  redevelopment.  "Both  acquisition  and  rebuilding  will  be 
undertaken  principally  by  private  developers,  although  the  City  may 
contribute  assistance  if  essential  to  the  successful  realization  of 
the  program.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  as  a  series  of  projects  by 
developers  who  now  own  land  or  by  others  who  are  able  to  obtain 
parcels  sufficient  in  size  for  optimum  development  ef f iciency ." 

(5)  Although  land  assembly  was  thus  recognized  as  necessary, 
it  would  not  be  by  means  of  expropriation.  This  "would  represent  a 
very  speculative  venture  for  the  City  (and)  would  not  be  economically 
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sound  at  the  present  time.  Expropriation  would  remove  only  one  of 
the  obstacles  and  would  not  guarantee  redevelopment ."  Instead  the 
City  should  consider  other  ways  of  assisting  developers  and  should  seek 
to  fit  individual  projects  into  an  over-all  concept. 

(6)  Finally,  "since  the  City  would  thus  not  be  involved 
directly  in  any  redevelopment  project,  there  is  no  point  in  preparing 
detailed  feasibility  studies  for  buildings  that  may  be  constructed  at 
some  time  in  the  future." 

The  concept  proposed  differed  radically  from  that  of  the 
Planning  Board.  Instead  of  one  building  of  uniform  height  along  the 
length  of  Queen  Street,  it  would  emphasise  the  comers  with  high 
buildings,  with  an  arrangement  of  low  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the 
block.  A  redevelopment  plan  tailored  to  this  concept  was  prepared 
and  submitted  to  Council,  along  with  a  restricted  area  by-law  designed 
to  implement  the  plan.  In  the  consideration  of  the  two,  it  was  felt 
that  the  by-law  was  sufficient  and  was  accordingly  adopted  by  Council., 
while  the  redevelopment  plan  was  not. 

The  by-law  divided  the  block  into  three  parts,  nAv',  '  B  and 
4 C"  as  shown  in  Map  9.  In  the  two  end  parts  "A"  and  "C",  buildings 
to  a  floor  space  index  of  12  x%rcre  permitted;  in  the  middle  part  "B", 
the  floor  space  index  was  limited  to  7.  The  height  of  buildings  in 
the  middle  was  limited  to  99  feet,  whereas  at  the  two  ends  buildings 
up  to  314  feet  were  allowed.  There  were  also  provisions  relating  to 
setbacks,  loading  spaces,  the  height  of  the  first  storey,  external 
wall  surfacing,  the  prohibition  of  windows  between  20  and  50  feet  from 
grade,  and  of  course  uses  -  generally  the  same  as  those  of  the  1946 
by-law,  except  that  institutional  uses  were  excluded  and  residential 
use  above  50  feet  from  grade  was  allowed. 

When  By-law  21910,  amended  by  21945,  came  before  the  O.M.E., 
a  key  point  in  the  hearing  was  its  unequal  effect  on  the  property 
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owners  in  the  block.  Those  in  the  middle  argued  that  it  "artificially 
devalued  their  property'  ,  which  the  City  "hoped  to  pet  on  the  cheap 
later".  The  O.K.B.'s  decision  merits  quotation. 

“The  evidence  shows  that  there  are  2P  owners  of  land  in  this 
block.  The  parcels  are  of  varying  widths*  some  are  very 
narrow  ...It  seems  clear  that  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  this  part  of  the  city  have  concluded 
that  the  development  of  the  subject  lands  should  be  such 
that  It  will  complement  the  new  construction  on  the  opposite, 
or  north  side  of  Oueen  Street.  The  consideration  of  the 
type  of  development  desired  by  the  City  Corporation  has 
been  carried  forward  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to 
show  the  general  ideas  of  such  development  with  models  and 
one  of  these  was  filed  as  Exhibit  30  in  these  proceedings. 

So  that  any  future  development  might  proceed  in  conformity 
with  this  thinking,  the  regulations  necessary  to  guide  such 
development  in  this  direction  were  embodied  in  the  subject 
by-laws.  The  proposed  regulations  would  require  all  owners 
to  erect  any  new  buildings  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
become  an  integral  part  of  an  overall  design  affecting  all 
structures  which  would  occupy  this  entire  city  block. 

Very  strong  objections  to  the  approval  of  these  by-laws  were 
lodged  with  the  Board.  It  was  argued  that  the  Board  should 
not  approve  these  by-laws  as  they  were  unreasonable,  dis¬ 
criminatory,  that  the  city  sought  to  impose  them  for  improper 
purposes  and  that  they  were  ineffective  and  would  not  achieve 
the  desired  result. 

The  existing  zoning  regulations  permit  the  erection  of  a 
building  having  a  floor  space  which  is  equal  to  twelve  times 
the  area  of  the  site,  throughout  the  entire  city  block.  By- 
law  No.  21910  as  may  be  seen  from  the  district  map  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  by-law  divides  the  block  into  three  parts, 
"A",  "B",  and  "C".  On  the  parts  designated  as  "A"  and  "C" 
buildings  could  be  erected  to  the  same  density  as  before,  that 
is,  having  a  floor  space  equal  to  twelve  tines  the  area  of  the 
site.  The  central  portion  of  the  block,  which  is  shown  as 
"B"  in  the  by-law,  which  formerly  enjoyed  the  same  density, 
is  reduced  by  this  by-lav?  to  seven  times  coverage  and  in 
this  connection,  evidence  indicated  that  in  some  cases, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  parcel,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  achieve  a  greater  density  than  4.5  to  five  times  coverage. 

The  by-law  contained  other  features  which  were  objected  to. 

One  of  these  was  the  requirement  that  loading  spaces  must  be 
provided  with  a  width  of  12  feet,  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  a 
vertical  clearance  of  at  least  15  feet  2  inches.  It  was 
argued  that  it  would  not  be  practical  for  the  owners  of 
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smaller  parcels  to  provide  such  a  facility.  The  Foard  agrees 
that  this  is  so.  The  by-law  also  requires  an  owner  to  build 
to  a  height  of  at  least  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  side¬ 
walk  on  Oueen  Street.  He  may  not  build  to  a  lesser  building 
height.  Above  the  height  of  50  feet,  setbacks  are  required, 
which  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  lots  in  this  city  block, 
would  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  with  a  height  of 
more  than  50  feet.  ... 

In  considering  whether  or  not  these  by-laws  should  be 
approved,  the  Eoard  is  of  course  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 
by-laws  are  unique  in  their  background.  If  this  were  not  so, 
it  would  be  very  unlikely  that  the  Board  would  consider 
approving  them.  It  is  the  Board's  opinion  that  regulations  pro¬ 
posed  in  these  by-laws  would  not  be  implemental  unless  the 
entire  block,  as  described  in  the  by-laws,  is  under  single 
ownership.  As  the  divisions  of  ownership  are  today,  these 
by-laws  would  certainly  prevent  the  owners  of  many  of  the 
parcels  of  land  in  this  block  from  building  and  such  owners 
would  then  be  forced  to  sell  their  land,  or  combine  it  with 
holdings  of  other  owners,  in  order  to  erect  a  building  which 
would  comply  with  the  subject  by-laws.  Such  owners  might 
also  delay  implementation  of  the  by-laws  and  development, 
by  simply  refusing  to  lend  themselves  to  a  scheme  such  as 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  create  the  desired  effect. 

This  could  create  situations  which  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  solve. 

The  Board  had  concluded,  from  the  evidence,  that  these  by¬ 
laws  could  be  successfully  implemented  only  if  all  of  these 
lands  are  under  one  ownership.  For  this  reason  it  will  approve 
these  by-laws  for  a  limited  period  of  time  only,  and  this 
will  be  until  October  15,  1964." 


Since  single  private  ownership  even  within  a  much  longer  time 
than  three  months  was  out  of  the  question,  the  decision  was  in  effect 
a  directive  to  the  City  to  expropriate.  This  was  reluctantly  accepted 
by  civic  officials  but  endorsed  editorially  by  the  press.  Mayor  Givens 
said  it  was  regrettable  ’because  of  the  political  implications  of  entering 
the  real  estate  field." 


Early  in  August,  the  Commissioner  of  Development  prepared  a 
report  in  light  of  the  O.M.B.'s  decision,  which  Board  of  Control  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Council  with  its  recommendations.  The  alternatives  open  to 
the  City  with  respect  to  acquisition  were  stated  to  be: 


(1)  Acquisition  of  the  centre  of  the  block  (part  B)  and  the  Louetta 
Johnston  property  in  part  A.  This  would  exclude  the  Victory 
Building  and  "all  land  owned  or  controlled  by  known  developers"  - 
specifically  the  three  properties  in  part  C  and  three  properties 
in  part  A  (shaded  in  Map  9) ,  two  of  which  were  owned  by  the  Rubin 
Corporation  Ltd.  (Toronto  Industrial  Leaseholds)  and  the  National 
Trust  property  on  which  the  Rubin  Corporation  had  an  option.  This 
would  cost  $6  million. 

(2)  Acquisition  of  the  whole  block,  excluding  only  the  Victory  Building, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12  million. 

"Existing  development  interests  would  then  be  left  to 
compete,  if  they  so  desired,  in  a  call  for  proposals 
by  the  City.  This  course  would  result  in  a  much  larger 
cash  outlay  and  less  certainty  in  obtaining  early  re¬ 
development.  It  might  be  argued  that  it  would  represent 
a  more  equitable  approach  -  but  only  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  public  interest.  It  would,  moreover,  ignore  the 
valid  interests  of  those  who  have  already  taken  steps 
to  meet  the  City's  requirements  for  redevelopment." 

Board  of  Control  recommended  the  first  alternative.  Council 
however  disagreed.  Although  the  limited  acquisition  was  defended  as 
"an  encouragement  to  have  Mr.  Rubin  come  forward",  the  majority  felt 
that  this  would  give  the  Corporation  an  undue  advantage  in  development 
proposals  for  the  whole  block.  The  City's  negotiating  position  in 

respect  of  securing  the  best  over-all  development  would  also  have  been 

\ 

* 

weakened.  Council  therefore  decided  to  acquire  these  three  properties 
as  well,  at  an  extra  cost  of  $500,000.  Part  C,  where  land  assembly 
and  redevelopment  under  private  ownership  seemed  probable,  was  omitted. 
At  the  official  opening  of  the  new  City  Hall  in  September  1965,  the 
Oueen  Street  properties  had  been  acquired  and  cleared,  and  use  made 
of  them  as  a  temporary  park. 

In  deciding  on  acquisition.  Council  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
structed  the  Commissioner  of  Development  to  prepare  a  new  redevelopment 
plan  for  the  designated  area,  i.e.  the  entire  block  except  the  Victory 
Building. 
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Thirdly,  Council  decided  that  the  City  should  enquire 
whether,  under  the  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act  which  had 
just  come  into  effect,  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  would 
share  in  the  costs  of  acquisition  and  clearance.  Both  declined.  In 
his  reply,  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  explained  that 


"the  information  and  material  so  far  made  available 
with  respect  to  the  economic  and  financial  implications 
of  the  investment  of  such  a  large  sum  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  a  decision  by  the  government  of  the  province 
to  participate  financially.  ...  The  provincial  government 
is  being  asked  to  commit  itself  to  a  substantial  financial 
contribution  towards  the  implementation  of  a  development 
plan  for  the  area  before  any  such  plan  has  been  prepared 
either  for  the  area  itself  or  for  other  areas  surrounding 
the  City  Hall  and  square,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  any  long-range 
policy  of  renewal  and  redevelopment  of  the  central  city 
core.  In  the  absence  of  any  detailed  plan  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  for  the  area  in  question  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  provincial  government’s  advisers  to  analyze  the 
economic  and  financial  aspects  of  provincial  financial 
participation  in  the  cost  of  such  a  project.  ... 

'The  decision  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  has  emphasized 
the  urgent  need  for  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  renewal 
and  redevelopment  scheme  for  the  area  surrounding  the 
City  Hall  whether  the  land,  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
it,  remains  under  private  ownership  or  is  to  be  acquired 
by  the  City.  ...  In  the  recent  amendments  to  the  National 
Housing  Act,  together  with  the  corresponding  introduction 
of  a  broadened  provincial  policy  on  urban  redevelopment, 
provision  is  made  for  sharing  by  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  of  the  costs  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
such  schemes." 


The  federal  reply  likewise  pointed  out  that,  before  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  "approve  a  contribution  for  the  implementation  of  an  urban 
renewal  scheme,  the  municipality  must  complete  the  details  of  the 
scheme  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

It  offered  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  of  preparing  a  scheme, 
"including  the  cost  of  any  economic,  social,  and  engineering  research 
and  planning  that  may  be  necessary.'  Nothing  came  of  these  offers; 
the  City  decided  to  proceed  on  its  own. 
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A  new  redevelopment  plan  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  City 
Council  in  June  1965.  It  was  adopted  the  following  month  and  received 
O.M.B.  approval  in  September.  The  plan  states: 

"Since  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage  in  the  redevelopment 
process  to  decide  exactly  which  of  the  approved  uses  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  buildings,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  uses  should  be  provided  for,  a  preconceived  archi¬ 
tectural  scheme  in  rigid  form  has  been  specifically  omitted." 

Instead  a  number  of  design  principles  and  development  requirements  have 
been . laid,  down,  namely: 

DESIGN  PRINCIPLES 

"(a)  The  development  must  complement  the  new  City  Rail  and 
Nathan  Phillips  Square  in  an  imaginative  way  and  simul¬ 
taneously  set  an  example  for  future  downtown  redevelop¬ 
ment. 

(b)  The  development  must  produce  the  highest  assessment 
compatible  with  proper  safeguarding  of  the  public 
interest. 

(c)  The  development  must  function  as  a  link  between  the 
districts  lying  to  the  north  and  south  at  this  point. 

} 

(d)  The  design  must  incorporate  meaningful  spaces,  accessible 
to  the  public,  which  can  be  integrated  into  the  pedestrian 
circulation  pattern  of  the  surrounding  areas." 


DEVELOPMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

"(a)  The  architectural  expressions  of  the  structures  are  to 
be  mutually  compatible  and  also  compatible  with  the 
surroundings  of  the  area. 

(b)  The  over-all  massing  of  the  structures  must  create  a 
visual  transition  from  the  highly  ordered  and  formalized 
Nathan  Phillips  Square  zone  to  the  uncontrolled  and 
haphazard  Richmond  Street  zone. 

(c)  The  development  must  adhere  to  high  standards  of  lighting, 
ventilation,  environmental  control  and  structural  quality. 

(d)  Uses  in  the  area  should  be  such  as  to  attract  users  at 

/ 

all  times  and  prevent  the  development  from  becoming  a 
dead  space  after  normal  working  hours. 
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(e)  Arrangement  of  uses  must  be  so  contrived  that  they 
support  each  other  visually,  functionally  and  eco¬ 
nomically. 

(f)  Continuous  pedestrian  access  will  be  maintained  through 
the  site,  both  north  to  south  and  east  to  west  at  as 
many  levels  as  practicable. 

(g)  Intimately  scaled  plazas,  accessible  to  the  public,  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  composition  at  various  levels. 

(h)  Conflict  between  different  forms  of  traffic  movement 
will  be  minimized  by  grade  separation  or  zoning. 

(i)  The  most  efficient  arrangements  will  be  adopted  for  the 
provision  of  common  service  access  to  loading,  storage 
and  parking  facilities. 

(j)  The  available  parking  facilities  to  the  Civic  Square  under 
ground  garage  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent." 


These  principles  and  requirements  will  govern  redevelopment  on 
the  lands  owned  by  the  City.  As  to  the  privately-owned  lands. 


v  To  achieve  the  complementary  development  of  the  adjacent 
private  lands  within  the  Area,  the  owners  will  be  requested 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  City’s  objectives  (restated  in 
the  Plan)  in  their  redevelopment  planning  and  to  adopt  the 
above  criteria  in  any  redevelopment  scheme  proposed.  ... 

"It  is  contemplated  that  works  of  a  public  nature  both 
within  and  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Area  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  successful  design  proposals 
brought  forward  under  this  Redevelopment  Plan.  Such  works 
may  include  the  construction  of  tunnels  under,  or  bridges 
over,  Queen  Street  West.  Conditions  will  be  imposed  governing 
the  carrying  out  of  such  works,  with  the  intent  that  these 
works  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  person  making  the 
acceptable  submission." 


This  differs  from  an  earlier  report  in  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Development  suggested,  "there  would  seem  to  be  opportunities  for  the 
provision  of  certain  public  works  or  services,  free  of  charge,  as  a 
contribution  towards  a  desirable  scheme." 
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As  the  next  step,  the  Development  Department  prepared  a 
report  on  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  municipally-owned  lands  in 
the  block.  The  report  recommended  that  these  lands  be  retained  in 
public  ownership,  that  an  international  competition  be  held  for 
development  proposals  and  that  "the  basis  of  disposal  be  the  creation 
of  a  ground  lease  by  the  City  in  favour  of  the  successful  bidder, 
consequent  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  appropriate  Building 
Agreement."  Bidders  were  to  be  limited  to  "development  teams  of 
adequate  stature  and  competence",  in  accordance  with  the  "composition 
and  qualification  requirements"  set  out  in  an  appendix.  The  Mayor 
and  Board  of  Control  would  constitute  a  jury,  assisted  by  an  advisory 
committee  of  senior  city  officials.  Submissions  would  be  judged  on.. 

(a)  the  uses  proposed,  (b)  the  physical  function  of  the  buildings, 

(c)  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  (d)  its  viability  in 
relation  to- the  Civic  Square  complex  and  surrounding  uses,  (e)  the 
ability  of  the  development  organization,  and  (f)  the  return  to  the 
City  in  both  rent  and  assessment. 

A  timetable  for  the  competition  was  suggested  in  the  report: 

ZH  months  to  be  allowed  for  advertising,  the  receipt  of  applications 
and  the  circulation  of  documents;  the  closing  date  for  the  receipt 
of  developers*  notification  to  participate  would  be  at  the  end  of 
another  month  and  a  half;  6^  or  months  would  be  allowed  for  receipt 
of  detailed  submissions,  depending  on  whether  a  one-stage  or  a  two- 
stage  scheme,  involving  sketch  proposals  at  the  first  stage,  is  adopted. 
The  jury  would  choose  the  winning  submission  in  two  to  three  months, 
the  legal  agreements  would  be  approved  and  signed  within  another  two 
months  and  construction  would  begin  six  months  thereafter,  the  winning 
developer  being  'offered  a  building  agreement  or  agreements  for  a 
period  or  periods  to  be  negotiated  by  which  a  licence  will  be  granted 

for  the  developer  to  enter  the  site  and  complete  the  development." 

; 

i 

This  would  be  followed  by  a  95-ygex  lease,  with  the  rent  subject  to 
review  at  the  11th,  32nd,  53rd  and  74th  years,  all  but  the  first 
review  being  "in  an  upward  direction  only".  No  time  was  proposed  for 
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the  discussion  and  possible  alteration  of  submissions,  and  the  winner 
would  nbe  required  to  enter  into  a  performance  bond  with  one  of  a 
number  of  insurance  companies  to  the  value  of  50%  of  the  estimated 
building  cost  to  guarantee  specific  performance  of  the  total  concept.’1 
Alternatively,  ”the  financial  strength  of  the  nominated  developer  will 
be  reviewed  closely  at  all  stages  of  the  development  and  as  security 
for  the  performance  of  his  obligations  would  be  required  to  deposit 
a  predetermined  sum  (say  $500,000)  in  cash,  certified  cheque  or  other 
form  satisfactory  to  the  Council.”  An  amount  of  $40,000  was  proposed 
for  the  City’s  expenses  in  connection  with  the  competition. 

Board  of  Control  and  Council  accepted  the  report’s  recommend¬ 
ations  with  minor  modifications  and  the  Development  Department  was 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  legal  and  other  documents. 

We  have  quoted  at  length  from  the  Redevelopment  Plan  and 
the  terms  of  the  international  competition  which  are  now  intended 
to  govern  the  redevelopment  of  the  site  because  they  illustrate  the 
complexity  of  the  project.  They  emphasize  the  architectural  and  visual 
importance  of  the  development,  having  regard  to  its  location.  The 
City  evidently  still  has  no  clear  idea  of  the  uses  for  which  there 
may  be  an  economic  demand.  The  utmost  freedom  is  consequently  given 
to  developers  to  propose  whatever  combination  of  uses  they  consider 
functionally  and  economically  sound;  at  the  same  time  the  onus  is 
placed  on  them  to  convince  the  City  that  their  proposals  do  have  a 
sound  economic  base.  It  follows  that  the  City’s  contribution  to  the 
project  -  beyond  the  implicit  write-down  of  the  land  value  -  in  terms 
of  site  planning,  open  spaces,  pedestrian  and  vehicular  access  and 
surrounding  traffic  movement  is  left  quite  vague,  to  be  determined 
after  rather  than  before  proposals  are  received  and  in  light  of  the 
proposal  or  proposals  selected.  The  terms  of  the  international  com¬ 
petition  reflect  throughout  an  assumption  that  the  City  is  in  a 
seller’s  market,  that  developers  will  be  only  too  anxious  to  compete 
for  the  site,  notwithstanding  "the  magnitude  of  the  scheme  and  the 
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scope  of  the  requirements  to  be  met”,  whereas  the  facts  and  the 
cursory  analysis  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  City's  documents  point 
the  other  way.  Finally,  both  documents  assume,  notwithstanding  what 
was  said  to  the  contrary  in  the  Commissioner  of  Development's  report 
of  May  1963,  that  the  project  would  be  undertaken  in  the  main  by 
a  single  developer.  This  seems  unrealistic,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
interesting  to  see  how  the  City  authorities  will  manage  to  integrate 
a  series  of  proposals,  to  be  carried  out  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
into  a  meaningful  and  satisfying  whole. 

Events  were  soon  to  put  in  doubt  one  requirement  of  the  sub¬ 
missions,  namely,  that  they  must  provide  for  "a  satisfactory  co¬ 
relationship  with  the  existing  and  proposed  private  development  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  block.”  Whether  part  C,  which  in  August  1964  had 
not  been  expropriated,  will  remain  in  private  ownership  is  still  un¬ 
resolved. 


This  part  consisted  at  the  time  of  three  ownerships:  the 
Temple  Building  property  on  the  corner  of  Bay  and  Richmond  Streets, 
the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  building  on  the  comer  of  Bay  and  Oueen 
Streets  and  the  Hamilton  Trust  property  fronting  on  Queen  Street  - 
see  Map  9.  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  site  was  under  option  to  the 
owners  of  the  Temple  Building,  who  had  undertaken  with  the  City  to 
conform  to  its  design  requirements  in  their  redevelopment  plans.  The 
owners  were  also  negotiating  for  the  Hamilton  Trust  site,  in  respect 
of  which  the  City  had  issued  a  building  permit,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  three  properties  would  be  brought  under  one  ownership  in  order 
to  ensure  the  best  redevelopment. 

In  November  1964,  however,  a  new  developer,  Dennis  Commercial 
Properties  Ltd.,  entered  the  picture  by  optioning  and  later  acquiring 
the  Hamilton  Trust  site.  With  the  building  permit  issued  to  the  previous 
owner  and  having  arranged  with  prospective  tenants  for  space,  Dennis 
planned  to  erect  a  15-*storey  office  building  which  the  City  felt  would 
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not  make  proper  use  of  the  site  nor  fit  into  the  over-all  concept 
for  the  block  as  later  expressed  in  the  redevelopment  plan  of  July 
1965.  Although  the  building  would  substantially  conform  to  By-law 
21910,  the  by-law  itself  was  under  continuing  temporary  extension  by 
the  O.M.B.  Discussions  opened  early  in  1965  between  the  Development 
Department  and  the  new  developer  failed  to  alter  his  intention. 

Stories  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  some  critical  editorials  were 
written.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Design  originally  established  in 
1946  reported  in  July  that  the  proposed  building 

’’seriously  jeopardizes  the  proper  development  of  the 
over-all  block  by  its  location,  and  fails  to  relate 
properly  to  the  contemplated  surrounding  potential  de¬ 
velopment  with  respect  to  size,  service  access,  natural 
light  requirements,  and  materials  used  on  exterior  walls.  ... 

’’The  Committee  is  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  approval 
of  the  proposed  building...  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  City.  . . . 

’’The  entire  block  should  be  planned  and  designed  as  one 
unit,  and  private  development  permitted  only  if  it  comple¬ 
ments,  enhances,  or  completes  a  pre-determined  concept 
based  on  considered  relationships  of  building  volumes 
to  each  other  and  to  open  space:  of  building  materials, 
heights,  set-backs  and  design;  and  of  functional  require¬ 
ments  of  access,  servicing  and  parking.  ... 

1  Every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to  obtain  and  safeguard 
control  of  the  entire  block  under  consideration  even  to 
the  extent  of  further  expropriation  should  there  be,  for 
any  reason,  indication  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  from 
prospective  developers  in  fitting  into  an  over-all  concept 
and  in  protecting  the  public  purpose  and  the  very  large 
public  investment  in  this  relatively  small  but  most 
strategic  area.  The  importance  of  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  cannot  be  over-emphasized.” 


Accordingly,  the  Commissioner  of  Development  recommended  that 
the  City  expropriate  part  C  of  the  block,  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000. 

Board  of  Control  endorsed  this  recommendation,  which  was  adopted  by 
Council  at  the  end  of  September  1965.  The  entire  designated  area  thus 
came  to  be  publicly-owned  or  under  expropriation,  the  only  property 
remaining  in  private  ownership  being  the  Victory  Building. 
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Armed  with  the  power  of  expropriation,  the  City  continued 
its  discussions  with  the  three  owners  during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
deferring  its  application  to  the  O.M.B.  for  debenturing  authorization 
in  the  hope  that  the  negotiations  might  now  be  successful.  But  progress 
was  disappointing.  A  hearing  took  place  in  February  1966,  at  which 
the  O.M.B.  postponed  consideration  of  the  issues  to  April  1966, 
stating: 

''The  usual  expropriation  by  a  public  body  is  to  take 
land  when  it  is  required  to  serve  the  public  needs  - 
that  is  not  the  situation  in  this  case.  In  this  case,, 
the  City  proposes  to  use  an  extraordinary  power  given 
to  it  by  statute  which  is  to  acauire  by  expropriation 
the  lands  of  ratepayers  and  to  use  this  land  for 
entering  into  commercial  competition  with  others  or 
to  convey  the  land  to  others  who  will  develop  it  for 
private  commercial  gain.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  must 
appear  to  anyone  to  be  an  extraordinary  power,  warranted 
no  doubt,  otherwise  the  legislature  itfould  not  have  seen 
fit  to  grant  it.  ,  The  Board  is  assured  by  responsible 
counsel  that  there  is  a  real  prospect  of  settlement  of 
the  issues  that  exist  among  the  parties  if  some  further 
time  is  given,  (and)  has  expressed  its  preference  to 
give  these  parties  that  time  for  further  negotiation 
rather  than  commence  a  Hearing  which  from  evidence 
ad&jeed  or  from  positions  taken  might  make  a  settlement 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible." 


That  is  where  matters  now  stand.  Negotiations  are  continuing 
and  a  hearing  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  April.  In  the  meantime, 
the  documents  relating  to  the  international  competition  are  being 
prepared  for  submission  to  Council.  ' 

A  new  factor,  calculated  to  have  a  significant  influence  on 
the  development  prospects  of  the  south  side  of  Oueen  Street  and  on 
the  response  to  the  international  competition,  is  the  Eaton  Centre's 
proposed  redevelopment  of  22.5  acres  north  of  Oueen  Street  between 
Bay  and  Yonge.  Eaton's  wishes  to  purchase  and  demolish  the  old  City 
Hall  (now  owned  by  Metro  Toronto)  and  replace  it  with  a  57— storey 
office  building  overlooking  the  new  City  Hall  to  the  west,  part  of 
the  Queen  Street  block  to  the  southwest  and  Simpson's  new  tower  to 
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the  southeast.  The  first  phase  of  development,  lasting  five  to  six 
years,  will  consist  of  this  office  building,  having  1.6  million  square 
feet  of  floor  space?  the  complete  rebuilding  and  enlargement  to  1.2 
million  square  feet  of  Eaton’s  downtown  department  store,  plus  160,000 
square  feet  of  office  space  in  the  three  top  floors;  436,000  additional 
square  feet  of  retail  space,  more  than  half  of  which  will  be  below 
grade,  and  230,000  square  feet  of  public  areas  as  well  as  1,400  under¬ 
ground  parking  spaces. 

Future  development  is  proposed  in  the  preliminary  site  plan 
of  a  second  57-storey  office  building,  a  69-storey  office  and  apartment 
tower  with  2.2  million  square  feet,  a  32-storey  office  building  with 
close  to  1  million  square  feet,  and  a  hotel  with  a  minimum  of  500 
and  possibly  1,000  rooms  and  other  hotel  facilities  above  and  below 
grade.  A  further  161,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  will  also  be 
provided  below  grade  in  the  second  phase  which,  it  is  stated,  will 
depend  on  market  conditions  and  would  be  stretched  over  at  least 
fifteen  years.  Altogether,  the  development  would  provide  about 
8  million  square  feet  of  commercial  space,  i.e.  nearly  four  times  as 
much  as  would  result  from  the  maximum  development  to  a  density  of  12 
of  the  entire  south  side  of  Oueen  Street  block.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  long  negotiations  with  civic  authorities  before  the  plan  is  approved 
and,  aside  from  the  lively  controversy  over  whether  the  old  City  Hall 
should  be  retained  or  not,  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  ensure 
the  best  relationship,  both  physical  and  if  possible  economic,  between 
the  new  proposals  and  the  redevelopment  of  the  south  side  of  Oueen 
Street , 

Conclusions 

Several  lessons  emerge  from  the  history  of  the  south  side  of 
Queen  Street,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  non-residential  urban  re¬ 
newal  projects  undertaken  under  the  legislation. 


1.  Land  assembly  by  public  action,  however  reluctantly 
undertaken,  was  ultimately  found  necessary  to  the  redevelopment  of 
the  site.  The  principle  of  expropriation  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  land  available  for  redevelopment  by  private  enterprise 
has  thus  become  accepted.  In  the  present  case,  the  land  will  be  made 
available  by  lease,  the  terms  of  which  will  be  negotiated  with  the 
developer  (or  developers)  whose  plans  are  accepted  as  a  result  of 
international  competition. 

2.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  public  acquisition  was  only 
justified  for  a  public  use  of  the  land.  It  is  now  evident  that  it  is 
also  justified  by  a  public  purpose  which  may  be  implemented  by  private 
enterprise . 

In  the  present  case,  the  public  purpose  is  the  renewal  as 
part  of  a  large  public  scheme  of  an  unsightly  and  rundown  area.  The 
block  comprised  28  separate  private  ownerships  plus  the  western  end 
owned  by  the  City  and  presently  operated  as  a  parking  lot.  The 
fragmented  ownership  and  small-scale  of  business  operation  no  doubt 
contributed  to  deterioration  and  it  certainly  was  an  obstacle  to 
renewal.  None  of  the  owners  had  sufficient  capital  to  undertake 
renewal  of  the  kind  sought  by  the  City  and,  lacking  resources,  there 
was  also  a  lack  of  enterprise  and  vision  on  the  scale  required.  The 
cost  and  time  needed  to  assemble  the  land,  as  well  as  the  capital 
having  to  be  tied  up  while  this  was  being  done,  were  all  deterrents 
to  outside  private  developers. 

3.  Considerable  public  money  would  probably  have  been  saved 
and  the  interest  of  the  property  owners  equally  protected  if  a  policy 
of  public  acquisition  had  been  adopted  and  implemented  early  in  the 
history  of  the  project,  instead  of  being  unexpectedly  forced  on  the 
City  by  the  O.M.B.'s  decision  of  July  1964.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  cost  of  expropriation  remains  to  be  settled,  while  the  rents 
which  developers  may  be  willing  to  pay  are  as  yet  quite  indeterminate 
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they  will  not  in  any  case  be  the  governing  factor  in  choosing  amonn 
schemes  submitted.  Having  decided  to  acquire ,  the  City  still  has  no 
idea  of  the  net  cost  of  doing  so,  notwithstanding  that  redevelopment 
of  the  block  had  been  under  consideration  for  many  years. 

4.  A  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  declined  to  participate  in  the  project.  The  legis¬ 
lation  providing  for  federal  and  provincial  participation  in  a  wholly 
non-residential  project  had  been  passed  only  two  months  before,  and 
meanwhile  the  City  was  faced  by  the  October  deadline  set  by  the  O.M.B. 

The  planning  studies  and  scheme  required  by  the  legislation  could  have 
been  undertaken  previously  by  the  City  for  its  own  use  and  guidance0 
alternatively,  if  they  had  been  promptly  taken  in  hand,  the  O.M.P.  would 
perhaps  have  agreed  to  postpone  its  deadline,  as  in  fact  it  did  for  other 
reasons  once  Council  had  decided  to  expropriate.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  City  was  caught  unprepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  decided  against  whatever  further  delay  might  have 
been  involved  in  meeting  the  legislative  conditions  of  a  federal- 
provincial-municipal  partnership  in  the  project. 

5.  There  must  be  effective  organization  and  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  municipality.  The  initiative  for  urban  renewal  rests 
under  the  legislation  with  the  municipality  and,  especially  where  acqui¬ 
sition  and  clearance  are  involved,  a  large  part  of  the  planning  and 
implementation  as  well.  In  the  present  case,  the  lack  of  drive  and 
delays  in  taking  and  implementing  decisions  in  the  City  government 
structure  meant  that  the  project  languished  for  several  years,  until 
the  Development  Department  was  established  in  1962.  This  is  an  old 

saw  in  respect  of  public  housing:  it  applies  equally  to  publicly- 
sponsored  urban  renewal,  both  residential  and  non-residential. 

6.  Forecasts  of  demand  for  the  re-uses  proposed  should  play 
a  key  role  in  the  preparation  of  urban  renewal  schemes.  There  are 
several  ways  of  making  such  forecasts,  all  of  which  experience  will 
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improve.  Demand  forecasts  are  necessary  in  estimating  the  economic 
feasibility  of  a  scheme,  in  deciding  whether  acquisition  is  appropriate 
and  what  its  net  cost  (to  be  shared  by  senior  governments  in  most 
cases)  is  likely  to  be,  and  in  attracting  the  interest  of  developers 
in  the  project.  The  fact  that  other  considerations  normally  predominate 
in  showing  the  need  for  urban  renewal,  in  the  legislative  sense  at 
least,  ought  not  to  mean  that  this  factor  is  overlooked.  It  follows 
that  expropriation,  although  it  may  remove  one  of  the  obstacles,  does 

*  i 

not  by  itself  guarantee  redevelopment. 

7.  The  public-private  partnership  in  the  project  is  evident, 
but  its  terms  and  degree  of  success  are  as  yet  not.  This  success  will 
now  be  affected  by  the  Eaton' Centre  project,  in  which  the  public  also 
has  a  vital  interest,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  old  City  Hall 
and  even  though  it  owns  only  a  small  part  of  the  land  -  which  Eaton’s 
wants  it  to  sell.  On  the  south  side  of  Queen  Street,  although  the  City 
is  the  landowner,  private  enterprise  is  expected  to  supply  most  of  the 
capital  and  to  reap  most  of  the  economic  rewards.  Public  bodies  specify 
the  conditions  under  which  private  enterprise  is  permitted  or  invited 
to  participate,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  extent  these  conditions 
are  acceptable,  or  sufficiently  attractive,  to  induce  it  to  do  so. 

The  partnership  thus  raises  many  new  and  difficult  problems  of  nego¬ 
tiation  and  adjustment,  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  study. 
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Whether  private  enterprise  will  resume  projects  of  this  type  depends 
initially  on  C.M.K.C.  Individual  projects  would,  as  in  the  past, 
have  to  run  the  normal  gauntlet  of  study  and  approval  by  planning 
boards  and  municipal  councils,  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  projects 
undertaken  by  private  enterprise  must  do. 


It  may  be  useful  in  conclusion  to  touch  on  the  problem  of 
the  division  of  responsibility  in  urban  renewal  between  the  Metropolitan 
government  and  the  area  municipalities,  which  is  clarified  by  Bill  81 
now  before  the  Legislature.  Power  in  the  field  of  urban  renewal  is 
conferred  on  Metro  partly  by  Part  XIII  of  the  Municipality  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  Act,  entitled  "Bousing  and  Fedevelopment",  and  partly 
by  Part  XIV,  entitled  "Planning".  Section  217  of  the  Act  reads: 

"217  -  (1)  The  Metropolitan  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Council  have  all  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  corporation  or  council  of  a  municipality  under 
The  Housing  Development  Act  or  any  other  Act  with 
respect  to  housing  or  building  development,  housing 
projects,  temporary  housing  accommodation  and  re¬ 
development  areas  and  with  respect  to  any  other 
matter  concerned  with  the  provision  or  improvement 
of  housing  accommodation. 

(2)  Nothing  in  subsection  1  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  or  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  area 
municipalities  with  respect  to  the  matters  mentioned 
in  subsection  1." 

Planning  powers  are  conferred  on  Metro  by  Part  XIV  of  the 
Act,  entitled  "Planning".  Section  219  of  the  Act  establishes  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Area,  defines  the  area  municipalities  as  sub¬ 
sidiary  planning  areas  within  the  Metro  planning  area,  constitutes  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Board  and  gives  precedence  to  the  Metropolitan 
official  plan  over  the  official  plans  of  the  area  municipalities,  which 
must  conform  to  the  Metro  Plan.  Section  220  as  amended  further  provides: 


"The  Metropolitan  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  municipality  for  the  purposes  of  sections  1  to  20, 
22  to  25,  28,  33  and  34  of  the  Planning  Act." 
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METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  -  CONCLUSION 

The  application  of  urban  renewal  legislation  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  been  affected  by  an  unusual  degree  of  division  in  authority 
and  responsibility,  due  partly  to  there  being  four  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  partly  to  the  various  public  housing  agencies  which  have  been 
at  work.  This  has  coloured  policies  and  practices,  as  well  as  results. 

The  City  of  Toronto,  through  its  Housing  Authority,  continues 
to  administer  Regent  Park  North.  Other  public  housing  projects  used  to 
be  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Metropolitan  Council  and  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Housing  Authority  -  an  agency  of  the  provincial  government  - 
to  which  the  Interim  Housing  Committee  was  added  in  1958.  The  Housing 
Authority  has  since  been  absorbed  by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation, 
which  as  of  April  1965  became  the  implementing  authority  for  the  public 
housing  programs  decided  on  jointly  with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Council.  O.F.C.  becomes  the  owner  of  land  on  which  public  housing  is 
built,  and  provides  one- tenth  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  project 
(C.M.H.C.  provides  the  other  nine-tenths);  the  non-federal  half  of 
the  housing  subsidies  is  shared  42^%  by  O.H.C.  and  7^%  by  Metro.  At 
the  same  time,  in  renewal  areas,  the  City  or  other  area  municipalities 
concerned  retains  the  responsibility  for  formulating  the  renewal 
scheme,  including  the  location  and  general  characteristics  of  whatever 
public  housing  is  proposed,  as  well  as  for  acauiring  the  properties  to 
be  cleared. 


The  elderly  persons  housing  program  is  carried  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Housing  Co.  under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Department  of  Welfare  and  Housing.  The  Housing  Co.  is  a  Metro  entity, 
not  to  he  confused  with  the  Bousing  Authority,  which  was  a  provincial 
agency . 

Limited  dividend  family  housing  is  undertaken  by  the  City 
of  Toronto's  Limited  Dividend  Housing  Corporation,  and  has  in  the 
past  also  been  undertaken  in  substantial  volume  by  private  enterprise. 
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Formerly,  section  20  of  the  Planning  Act  was  not  mentioned; 
the  enumeration  read  1  to  19,  22  to  25,  and  so  on.  Peference  to 
section  21  was  inserted  by  amendment  in  1963  and  a  further  amendment 
in  1964,  passed  in  connection  with  the  Urban  Renewal  Study,  empowered 
Metro  to  "enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  governmental  authority  . . . 
for  carrying  out  of  studies  relating  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Area  or  any  part  thereof."  Opinions 
differed  whether  the  implied  reference  to  section  20  of  the  Planning 
Act  in  the  language  of  section  217  underlined  above  did  or  did  not  give 
Metro  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  renewal  as  are  conferred  by  the 
Planning  Act  on  other,  ordinary  municipalities.  This  will  now  be 
settled  in  the  affirmative,  assuming  of  course  that  Bill  81  is  adopted. 

•  '  r 

However,  Metro  is  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  its  redevelop¬ 
ment  powers  as  other  municipalities;  these  powers  do  not  come  into 
effect  until  the  Metropolitan  draft  official  plan,  which  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Metro  Council,  has  been  adopted  and  approved  by  the 
Minister.  Once  the  official  plan  has  been  adopted,  the  official  plans 
of  the  area  municipalities  must  conform  to  it,  and  no  area  municipality 
can  thereafter  adopt  any  by-law  which  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
Metro  official  plan.  This  would  include  by-laws  to  designate  and  plan 
the  redevelopment  of  redevelopment  areas,  subject  as  always  to  approval 
by  the  Minister  and  the  O.M.B. 

On  the  other  hand,  Metro’s  draft  official  plan  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  rather  little  to  say  about  redevelopment,  so  that  a  conflict 
between  it  and  redevelopment  decisions  taken  by  area  municipalities 
in  compliance  with  their  official  plans  would  seem  unlikely.  Bill  81 
further  contains  a  new  section  220a  as  follows: 

"Before  an  official  plan  for  The  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Planning  Area  is  adopted,  amended  or  repealed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Council  or  by  the  council  of  any  muni¬ 
cipality  within  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning 
Area,  such  council  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  each 
other  municipality  within  The  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Planning  Area,  including  the  Metropolitan  Corporation, 
and  shall  give  to  each  such  municipality  an  opportunity 
to  make  representation  thereon  to  the  council  or  a 
committee  thereof  appointed  for  such  purpose." 
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The  long  delay  in  adopting  the  Metro  official  plan  reflects 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  sharing  of  power,  and  its  potential 
transfer  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  in  a  federated  system. 

These  difficulties  may  explain  in  part  Metro’s  hesitancy  in  the  past 
to  claim  the  redevelopment  powers  apparently  given  to  it  by  the  Act, 
although  the  main  reason  has  probably  been  a  lower  priority  of  inter¬ 
est  and  urgency  in  urban  renewal  compared  with  other,  more  pressing 
tasks  with  which  the  Metro  government  has  had  to  deal. 

This  is  now  changing.  Metro  will  soon  have  explicitly 
by  legislation  the  full  range  of  renewal  powers  held  by  the  area 
municipalities  to  designate  renewal  areas,  to  acquire  and  clear,  as 

well  as  to  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  land  in  the  areas,  and 

.  \ 

to  prepare  and  carry  out  renewal  schemes  in  conjunction  with  other 
levels  of  government.  In  terms  of  resources  and  the  possible  scope 
of  its  activity,  it  can  play  at  least  an  equal  role.  Renewal  by  private 
enterprise  is  also  of  Metropolitan  concern  in  view  of  Metro’s  pox^ers 
and  responsibilities  in  respect  of  the  planning  instruments  of 
direction  and  control  listed  in  Chapter  I,  and  the  possible  incentives 
enumerated  under  the  Public  Pole  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

An  effective  working  arrangement  for  the  exercise  of  all  these  powers 
by  the  Metropolitan  government  and  the  area  municipalities,  particu¬ 
larly  the  City  which  is  the  most  heavily  involved  in  renewal,  is  a 
problem  which  will  shortly  have  to  be  tackled.  An  example  of  current 
interest  is  the  proposed  Eaton  Centre,  in  which  Metro’s  position  on 
behalf  of  the  public  interest  is  strengthened  by  its  ownership  of 
part  of  the  land  (the  old  City  Hall)  which  Eaton’s  wants  to  redevelop. 

jt 

A  closely  coordinated  approach  on  the  part  of  Metro  and  the  City  to 
this  and  other  projects  is  necessary  if  the  public-private  partner¬ 
ship  in  renewal  is  to  be  one  in  which  the  public  as  well  as  private 
interests  are  equally  well  served. 
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CHAPTER  IV  -  OBSTACLES  AND  INCENTIVES  TO  PPIVATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  RENEWAL 


A.  -  Introduction 


In  a  brief  more  than  twenty  years  ago  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  the  Citizens’  Housing  and  Planning  Association  said:  s The 
central  fact  upon  which  these  permanent  bad  housing  conditions  have 
existed  is  one  of  income. K  The  fundamental  reason  why  blighted  and 
deteriorated  areas  are  not  renewed  is  therefore  a  lack  of  income  and/or 
interest  in  conservation  and  rehabilitation  on  the  part  of  individual 
property  owners  and  a  lack  of  effective  demand  for  the  uses  which  re¬ 
development  by  corporate  enterprise  would  provide.  Effective  means 
sufficient  to  cover  costs  and  yield  a  profit  that  will  attract  the 
necessary  capital. 

In  looking  for  ways  to  encourage  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise  in  urban  renewal,  we  must  ask: 

(a)  Aside  from  the  basic  factor  of  income,  why  is  demand 
effective  in  some  areas  of  the  city  and  not  in  others? 

(b)  How  can  effective  demand  be  increased  in  the  areas  which 
are  in  need  of  renewal? 

(c)  How  can  costs  be  reduced? 

(d)  To  what  extent  are  various  proposals  realistic,  effective 
and  consistent  with  other  aspects  of  public  policy  and  the 
public  interest? 

The  first  question  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult.  We  know  as 
yet  relatively  little  about  the  factors  leading  to  renewal.  A  market  and 
profit  oriented  economy  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  accurate  prediction. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  its  prospects  have  often  been  judged  more 
pessimistically  than  was  found  warranted  in  the  light  of  subsequent  per¬ 
formance.  In  the  specific  context  of  this  study,  the  experience  is  that 
renewal  by  private  enterprise  has  sometimes  taken  place  in  areas  in  which 
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a  few  years  previously  it  seemed  improbable.  A  research  project  associated 
with  the  main  Urban  Renewal  Study  is  underway  in  Chicago  to  study  the 
influence  on  redevelopment  of  such  factors  as  location,  access,  existing 
uses,  neighbourhood  characteristics,  the  level  of  public  services,  and  of 
course  income.  The  results  of  this  study  should  be  of  great  value  in 
improving  our  understanding  of  where,  how  and  why  private  redevelopment 
occurs  and  what  public  measures  would  best  promote  renewal  in  areas 
which  appear  to  be  neglected. 

On  the  cost  side,  a  leading  factor  is  the  price  of  land,  second 
in  importance  to  construction  costs.  It  has  been  given  somewhat  extended 
treatment  here,  partly  owing  to  its  general  relevance  to  renewal  and 
partly  because  public  acquisition  of  land  which  is  subsequently  made 
available  to  private  enterprise  for  redevelopment  at  a  write-down  in  cost 
is  the  largest  monetary  incentive  presently  available  in  the  legislation. 

The  price  of  land  will  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  in  relation  to 
renewal  and  in  relation  to  zoning.  Zoning  and  renewal  are  of  course  also 
related,  not  least  because  of  the  connection  between  both  of  them  and 
the  price  of  land. 

B.  -  Land  Values  and  Renewal 

The  high  price  of  urban  land  is  widely  held  to  be  an  obstacle 

/ 

to  redevelopment.  Rising  land  values  are  an  Inherent  consequence  of 
urban  growth  in  a  market  economy,  resulting  from  the  increaoe 
in  the  face  of  an  inherently  limited  supply.  As  the  city  spreads  outward, 
adding  new  land  at  its  fringes,  there  is  a  growing  pressure  of  demand  for 
land  in  the  inner,  already  built-up  areas,  of  the  city.  Certain  uses, 
differing  from  one  period  to  another,  tend  to  concentrate  in  the  inner 
areas  of  the  city  and  the  demand  for  floor  space  which  they  create  intensifies 
as  the  city  grows.  Rising  density  of  development  to  meet  this  demand  and 
rising  land  values  go  hand  in  hand,  inter-acting  x^ith  and  reinforcing  each 

t 

other. 
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The  current  market  value  of  a  property  potentially  subject  to 
renewal  consists  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  elements: 

(a)  its  value  based  on  its  present  use,  which  is  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  net  revenue  deriving  from  the 
present  use,  including  the  net  revenue  from  the 
buildings  for  the  remainder  of  their  useful  life, 

'’useful4*  life  being  by  definition  equal  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  will  continue  to  yield  a  net 
revenue  -  imputed  in  the  case  of  private  owner-occupancy 

(b)  its  value  for  redevelopment,  which  is  the  capitalized 
value  of  the  net  revenue  attributable  to  the  land  alone 
from  the  highest  and  best  possible  re-use,  plus  the  value 
of  the  land,  discounted  to  the  present,  for  its  eventual 
re-re-use.  The  re-use  may  be  the  one  which  yields  the 
maximum  revenue  in  the  light  of  economic  facts  and  con¬ 
siderations  alone,  or  it  may  be  an  alternative  (or 
lower  density)  re-use  which  is  preferred  for  planning  or 
other  non-economic  reasons.  Zoning  in  short,  significantly 
affects  redevelopment  value’  * 

(c)  a  speculative  element  based  on  the  expectation,  or  at 
least  the  gamble,  that  prices  will  continue  to  rise.  The 
rational  basis  for  this  expectation  is  that,  with 
continued  urban  growth,  future  redevelopment  will  yield 

a  higher  net  revenue  than  redevelopment  now  -  more 
generally,  that  redevelopment  in  the  long  run  will  be  more 


*  Development  or  redevelopment  value  is  defined  by  some  writers  as  the 
difference  between  values  (a)  and  (b) .  Thus  only  when  (b)  is  greater 
than  (a)  does  the  land  have  a  positive  development  value  arising  out  of 
a  change  in  use;  if  (a)  and  (b)  are  equal  it  has  no  development  value 
and  if  (b)  is  smaller  than  (a),  the  development  value  is  negative.  As 
we  shall  see,  negative  development  values  in  this  sense  are  one  of  the 
main  economic  problems  of  renewal,  and  it  has  seemed  more  convenient 
to  define  redevelopment  value  as  a  value  standing  by  itself  rather 
than  as  a  difference  between  two  values. 


profitable  than  redevelopment  in  the  short  run. 

This  speculative  element  is  considered  to  be  separate 
from,  as  an  addition  to,  (a)  or  (b)  and  includes  the 
"floating  value'5  of  land,  of  which  more  later. 

The  above  are  the  elements  of  the  value  of  land  at  any  given 
time,  and  all  of  them  vary  with  time.  Value  (a)  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
minimum  supply  price  of  land  for  renewal,  value  (b)  its  demand  price. 
Usually  part  of  value  (c)  is  added  to  (a),  so  that  the  effective  supply 
price  is  higher  than  (a)  alone.  This  addition  means  that  the  owners  of 
land  in  its  present  use  want  to  share  in  the  difference  (provided  of  course 
it  is  positive)  between  values  (a)  and  (b) ;  they  want  to  'cash  in"  on  the 
redevelopment  value  before  redevelopment  takes  place  and  as  a  condition 
of  enabling  it,  by  the  sale  of  their  land,  to  do  so.  TiThen  the  development 
value  is  assessed  in  terms  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  the 
normal  expectation  in  the  light  of  experience  is  that  it  will  rise.  The 
speculative  value  usually  includes  some  of  this  expectation  and  may  thus 
exceed  the  current  redevelopment  value.  Renewal  is  thereby  often  delayed. 

Apart  from  improvements  to  the  property,  the  value  of  land  over 
time  derived  from  its  present  use  is  affected  to  some  extent  by  urban 
growth,  and  can  be  enhanced  by  improved  access  or  other  facilities  and 
amenities  provided  at  public  expense.  But  the  redevelopment  ajtd  the 
speculative  values  are  affected  considerably  more,  and  are  enhanced  by 
zoning  changes  and,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  improvements  paid 
for  by  public  funds  -  indirectly  because  these  improvements  are  a  more  or 
less  essential  condition  of  growth.  So  much  have  ur^an  growth  and  rising 
land  values  over  time  become  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  that  a  major 
source  of  the  return  to  developers  whose  outlook  and  investments  are  long¬ 
term,  is  the  appreciation  of  their  land.  The  buildings  on  the  land  are 
planned  to  be  self-liquidating  and  to  yield  $.  satisfactory  profit,  as  well 
as  to  cover  the  maintenance  and  debt  carrying  costs  if  any  of  the  land 
on  which  they  are  built.  If,  owing  to  favourable  location  and  growth  of 
the  city,  rents  go  up,  the  net  revenue  from  the  buildings  will  be  more  than 
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necessary  to  make  them  self-liquidating.  This  means  in  effect  an 
appreciation  in  their  capital  value ,  although  in  theory  this  appreciation 
is  attributed  to  the  land.  Thus,  like  stockholders  for  whom  capital 
gains  outweigh  in  importance  taxable  income  from  dividends,  capital 
appreciation  from  rising  land  values,  together  with  buildings  which 
depreciate  more  slowly  than  the  mortgage  loans  on  them  are  repaid,  is 
increasingly  recognized  by  developers  as  a  main  component  of  the  return 
on  their  investment.  The  recent  amendments  to  the  Insurance  Act  will 
allow  insurance  companies  to  share  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  return  by 
investing  more  of  their  assets  in  real  estate,  by  forming  wholly  owned  real 
estate  subsidiaries  and  by  holding  land  on  a  ’lease-back”  basis,  that  is, 
by  assuming  ownership  of  redeveloped  land  or  land  assembled  for  redevelopment 
and  returning  it  to  the  developer  on  a  long-term  lease. 

Renewal  by  private  enterprise  will  occur  only  if  value  (b)  above 
as  estimated  by  a  developer  exceeds  the  sum  of  values  (a)  and  (c)  as 
estimated  by  the  existing  owners  from  whom  a  developer  wishes  to  buy. 

It  follows  that  the  capitalized  value  of  the  net  revenue  attributable  to 
the  land  alone  in  its  re-use  must  exceed  the  capitalized  value  of  the  land 
and  buildings  in  their  present  use,  plus  the  speculative  element.  Where 
it  does,  the  developer  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  financial  institution 
will  reap  the  benefit.  Where  it  does  not,  redevelopment  will  not  occur, 
unless  assisted  by  public  money  in  one  way  or  another.  Alternatively,  non¬ 
monetary  public  measures  can  sometimes  be  taken  (rezoning,  for  example)  to 
increase  the  development  value.  Demand  for  the  re-uses  is  however  a 
prerequisite. 

It  is  thus  quite  possible  for  a  present  use  which  is  considered 
socially  undesirable  to  give  a  higher  economic  value  to  the  land  than  a 
socially  desirable  re-use.  An  area  may  be  blighted  or  sub-standard  and 
yet  its  redevelopment  is  blocked  by  the  disparity  between  present  and 
future  land  values 


Public  land  acquisition  resolves  this  disparity  in  order  to  make 
redevelopment  possible.  It  would  be  impradent  to  venture  here  to  state 
the  principles  on  which  compensation  is  paid,  considering  that  the 
applicable  case-law  is  voluminous,  complex  and  not  always  consistent.  It 
seems  to  be  agreed,  however,  that  the  principal  element  in  compensation  is 
market  value  and  that  the  market  value  to  be  assessed  is  the  value  to  the 
owner  at  the  time  of  taking,  not  that  to  the  taker.  This  value  includes 
where  applicable  that  portion  of  the  potential  redevelopment  value  which 
it  is  considered  the  owner  could  realize  by  sale.  Other  elements  yhich 
sometimes  have  to  be  added  to  the  market  value  are  the  special  value  that 
the  property  may  have  to  the  owner  and  an  amount  for  compulsory  taking.  * 


Public  land  acquisition  for  redevelopment  serves  a  double 
purpose.  According  to  Mr.  Uilliam  Slayton,  Commissioner,  U.S.  Urban 
Renewal  Adminis  tration : 


"In  large  measure,  the  growth  and  persistence  of  blight  has 
its  roots  in  the  inability  of  private  enterprise  to  rebuild 
without  aid  the  deteriorating  parts  of  the  city's  structure 
to  meet  changing  needs  and  functions  of  urban  areas.  There 
are  two  basic  obstacles.  First,  the  entrepreneur  faces  the 
problem  of  assembling  a  number  of  parcels,  under  diverse 
ownerships,  in  order  to  create  a  tract  large  enough  to 
support  efficient,  modem  development  and  at  the  same  time 
withstand  the  effects  of  adjacent  blight.  One  or  two 
"holdouts"  can  and  sometimes  do  block  his  plans. 

The  second  obstacle  is  the  tremendously  high  cost.  The 
acquisition  costs  to  a  private  developer  often  reflect 
inflated,  speculative  values.  They  would  also  include 
the  costs  of  existing  structures  which,  though  deteriorating 
and  obsolete,  do  have  an  economic  value  that  becomes  a 
significant  Item  of  cost  when  they  are  demolished  to  make 
way  for  new  buildings.  ... 

"Under  the  procedure  established  by  Title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  19 49,  a  community  acquires  and  assembles  properties 
in  a  blighted  area  usinp  its  power  of  eminent  domain 

.  k .  r.  -  -  >  li  Y 


*  cf.  Expropriation  and  Compensation,  Special  Lectures  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  1958,  Richard  DeBoo  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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where  necessary.  The  procedure  also  requires  the  local 
and  Federal  governments  to  pay  the  net  cost  of  urban 
renewal,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
acquiring  and  clearing  slum  properties  and  the  income 
received  when  the  land  is  sold  or  leased  for  public 
and  private  redevelopment.  This  difference,  sometimes 
erroneously  called  a  writedown,  is  not  a  subsidy  to 
the  private  redeveloper,  who  must  pay  the  fair  value 
for  the  cleared  land,  but  is  a  cost  of  achieving  a 
public  purpose  -  the  elimination  of  slums.” 


Or,  in  the  broader  language  of  our  National  Housing  Act,  the  elimination 
of  blighted  or  substandard  areas. 


Public  acquisition  can  also  serve  another  purpose  in  relation  to 
land  values,  namely,  to  recover  part  of  the  rise  due  to  urban  growth  and 
public  improvements.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  on  an  overall  scale 
would  be  for  all  urban  land  to  come  under  public  ownership.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  this  proposal.  It  is 
also  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  many  measures  which  have  been  suggested 
or  put  into  effect  for  the  purposes  of  transforming  the  development 
(and  redevelopment)  value  in  land  from  a  right  of  private  property  into 
a  public  asset  -  and  responsibility.  Public  ownership  would  be 
intended  to  eliminate  private  speculation  and  windfall  gains  in  land 
and  would  enable  the  owning  authoritv  to  determine  land  values  according 
tc  the  market  expression  of  demand  or,  when  deemed  necessary,  according 
to  some  other  criterion  that  would  help  to  implement  public  policies  of 
urban  growth  and  renewal.  The  whole  subject  bristles  with  technical  as 
well  as  political  difficulties,  and  is  unlikely  to  be  considered  in  Canada 
as  a  realistic  proposal  for  some  time  to  come.  * 

Our  object  is  the  much  more  limited  one  of  considering  the 
means  by  which  the  rising  value  of  land  acquired  for  renewal  purposes  can 
be  retained  by  the  acquiring  authority.  The  obvious  answer,  in  the  case 


*  cf.  Land  Speculation:  Its  Effects  and  Control,  by  G.U.R.  Bryant,  Plan 
Canada,  Vol.  5,  No.  3.,  1965,  together  with  a  comment  by  Angus  N. 
MacKay  and  a  reply  by  the  author,  ibid.,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  1965. 
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of  land  which  is  to  be  redeveloped  by  private  enterprise,  is  that  it 
should  be  leased  rather  than  sold.  The  lease  would  be  long-term,  with 
the  rent  subject  to  renegotiation  at  stated  intervals.  The  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  in  partnership,  havinp  acquired  land 
in  designated  areas  in  order  to  promote  renewal,  will  hold  it  for  the 

.  •  f 

same  reason  as  developers  and  insurance  companies  do  -  because  it 
appreciates  in  value.  The  partnership  may  thus  be  able  to  recoup  all 
or  part  of  the  initial  t5write-downn  which  was  necessary  to  promote 
redevelopment.  Ownership  also  avoids  the  possibility  that  the  land  might 
have  to  be  acquired  at  a  higher  price,  if  redevelopment  by  public  action 
were  again  to  become  necessary  in  future.  Another  important  advantage 
of  lease  rather  than  sale  is  that  it  enables  the  municipal  authority  to 
control  redevelopment  more  effeqtively  than  by  other  available  means. 

Here  a  conflict  may  arise  between  two  aspects  of  the  public 
interest;  the  interest  in  securing  redevelopment  and  the  interest  in 
land  ownership  and  the  increment  in  land  value.  If  private  enterprise 
is  to  undertake  the  redevelopment  of  the  land,  it  may  itself  wish  to 
own  it  and  reap  the  benefit' of  its  rising  value,  rather  than  have  the 
City  do  so.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  land  is  made  available 
will  have  to  be  negotiated,  and  neither  party  will  be  able  always  to  get 
all  it  wants. 

A  final  difficulty  is  the  limited  borrowing  power  of  municipalities 
subject  as  it  is  to  control  by  the  O.M.B.,  as  well  as  by  the  municipality’s 
finances  and  the  conditions  affecting  the  market  for  municipal  funds.  If 
the  land  acquired  is  sold,  debenturing  is  necessary  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  municipality’s  25%  share  of  the  "write-down*  .  But  if  the  land  is  to 
be  leased,  the  entire  cost  of  acquisition  has  to  be  borrowed  and  one- 
quarter  of  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  municipal  bonds.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  bonds,  depending  on  the  ground  rent  obtained,  may  be  more  or  less 
self -liquidating,  the  O.M.B.  takes  little  or  no  account  of  this.  The  amount 
which  a  municipality  is  authorized  to  borrow  is  limited  by  reference  to  is 
total  assessment,  irrespective  of  composition. 
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profitable  than  redevelopment  in  the  short  ran. 

This  speculative  element  is  considered  to  he  separate 
froms  as  an  addition  to,  (a)  or  (b)  and  includes  the 
"floating  value'5  of  land,  of  which  more  later. 

The  above  are  the  elements  of  the  value  of  land  at  any  given 
time,  and  all  of  them  vary  with  time.  Value  (a)  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
minimum  supply  price  of  land  for  renewal,  value  (b)  its  demand  price. 
Usually  part  of  value  (c)  is  added  to  (a),  so  that  the  effective  supply 
price  is  higher  than  (a)  alone.  This  addition  means  that  the  owners  of 
"and  in  its  present  use  want  to  share  in  the  difference  (provided  of  course 
it  is  positive)  between  values  (a)  and  (b) •  they  want  to  "cash  in"  on  the 
redevelopment  value  before  redevelopment  takes  place  and  as  a  condition 
of  enabling  it,  by  the  sale  of  their  land,  to  do  so.  When  the  development 
value  is  assessed  in  terms  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  the 
normal  expectation  in  the  light  of  experience  is  that  it  will  rise.  The 
speculative  value  usually  includes  some  of  this  expectation  and  may  thus 
exceed  the  current  redevelopment  value.  Renewal  is  thereby  often  delayed. 

Apart  from  improvements  to  the  property,  the  value  of  land  over 
time  derived  from  its  present  use  is  affected  to  seme  extent  by  urban 
growth,  and  can  be  enhanced  by  improved  access  or  other  facilities  and 
amenities  provided  at  public  expense.  But  the  redevelopment  and  the 
speculative  values  are  affected  considerably  more,  and  are  enhanced  by 
zoning  changes  and,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  improvements  paid 
f:r  by  public  funds  -  indirectly  because  these  improvements  are  a  more  or 
less  essential  condition  of  growth.  So  much  have  urban  growth  and  rising 
land  values  over  time  become  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  that  a  major 
source  of  the  return  to  developers  whose  outlook  and  investments  are  long¬ 
term,  is  the  appreciation  of  their  land.  The  buildings  on  the  land  are 
planned  to  be  self- liquidating  and  to  yield  a  satisfactory  profit,  as  well 
as  to  cover  the  maintenance  and  debt  carrying  costs  if  any  of  the  land 
on  which  they  are  built.  If,  owing  to  favourable  location  and  growth  of 
the  city,  rents  go  up,  the  net  revenue  from  the  buildings  will  be  more  than 
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necessary  to  make  them  self-liquidating.  This  means  in  effect  an 
appreciation  in  their  capital  value,  although  in  theory  this  appreciation 
is  attributed  to  the  land.  Thus,  like  stockholders  for  whom  capital 
gains  outweigh  in  importance  taxable  income  from  dividends,  capital 
appreciation  from  rising  land  values,  together  with  buildings  which 
depreciate  more  slowly  than  the  mortgage  loans  on  them  are  repaid,  is 
increasingly  recognized  by  developers  as  a  main  component  of  the  return 
on  their  investment.  The  recent  amendments  to  the  Insurance  Act  will 
allow  insurance  companies  to  share  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  return  by 
investing  more  of  their  assets  in  real  estate,  by  forming  wholly  owned  real 
estate  subsidiaries  and  by  holding  land  on  a  ’lease-back"  basis,  that  is, 
by  assuming  ownership  of  redeveloped  land  or  land  assembled  for  redevelopment 
and  returning  it  to  the  developer  on  a  long-term  lease. 

Renewal  by  private  enterprise  will  occur  only  if  value  (b)  above 
as  estimated  by  a  developer  exceeds  the  sum  of  values  (a)  and  (c)  as 
estimated  by  the  existing  owners  from  whom  a  developer  wishes  to  buy. 

It  follows  that  the  capitalized  value  of  the  net  revenue  attributable  to 
the  land  alone  in  its  re-use  must  exceed  the  capitalized  value  of  the  land 
and  buildings  in  their  present  use,  plus  the  speculative  element.  Kbere 
it  does,  the  developer  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  financial  institution 
will  reap  the  benefit.  Inhere  it  does  not,  redevelopment  will  not  occur, 
unless  assisted  by  public  money  in  one  way  or  another.  Alternatively,  non¬ 
monetary  public  measures  can  sometimes  be  taken  (rezoning,  for  example)  to 
increase  the  development  value.  Demand  for  the  re-uses  is  however  a 
prerequisite. 

It  is  thus  quite  possible  for  a  present  use  which  is  considered 
socially  undesirable  to  give  a  higher  economic  value  to  the  land  than  a 
socially  desirable  re-use.  An  area  may  be  blighted  or  sub-standard  and 
yet  its  redevelopment  is  blocked  by  the  disparity  between  present  and 
future  land  values. 
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shortcomings  of  official  plans  and  zoning  by-laws  with  respect  to  re¬ 
development  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter.  They  show  that  the  supply  of 
land,  in  the  sense  of  the  amount  of  floor  space  which  is  permitted  to  be 
built  on  it,  is  less  than  the  demand,  with  the  result  that  the  price  is 
too  high  for  redevelopment  to  take  place. 

The  applications  also  take  time  and  money.  More  significant 
as  a  brake  on  renewal  is  the  risk  of  being  turned  down.  For  the 
application  to  succeed,  the  project  must  be  considered  by  the  municipal 
authorities  and  the  O.M.B.  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

Each  failure  raises  the  issue  of  the  criteria  and  their  application  by 
which  the  public  interest,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  developer,  is 
sought  to  be  determined.  These  matters  form  the  basis  of  an  official 
plan,  or  at  least  should  do  so,  explicitly  or  implicitly.  Where  the 
official  plan  is  weak  or  badly  out-of-date,  the  approving  authorities 
try  no  doubt  to  be  guided  by  the  planning  principles  and  directives  which 
the  official  plan  ought  ideally  to  embody.  But  redevelopment  sanctioned 
on  an  '  ad  hoc'',  case-by-case  basis  is  an  unsatisfactory  alternative  to 
redevelopment  guided  by  an  official  plan  based  on  policies  formulated  and 
declared  in  advance  and  up-dated  from  time  to  time  as  changing  circumstances 
may  require. 

Density  zoning  may  be  either  too  low  or,  as  is  sometimes  argued, 
too  high  in  relation  to  redevelopment  prospects.  The  former  is  normally 
the  case  with  respect  to  residential  redevelopment  when  this  takes  the 
form  of  a  change  from  houses  to  apartments.  The  price  of  the  land 
(including  buildings)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rental  income  or  sale  price 
from  the  new  residential  buildings  on  the  other  in  these  cases  dictate  an 
increase  in  density.  Sometimes  an  area  is  rezoned  ahead  of  any  specific 
application  by  a  developer.  More  often  the  developer  has  to  apply  for  the 
rezoning,  together  with  an  amendment  to  the  official  plan  when  necessary, 
with  the  attendant  expenses  and  risks  to  which  we  have  referred.  All  these 
changes  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  supply  of  land,  in  the  sense 
above,  and  of  lowering  the  price  of  the  land  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space  which  may  be  built  on  it. 


Where  zoning  is  too  high  in  relation  to  development  prospects, 
it  is  said  to  raise  the  price  of  land  and  prevent  development  except  at 
the  maximum  density  permitted  by  the  zoning.  Only  a  few  sites  are 
redeveloped  while  the  rest  of  the  over zoned  area  remains  blighted  or 
deteriorates.  As  Toronto's  Commissioner  of  Development,  Mr.' Man thorp e, 
stated,  "Land  prices  are  exorbitant  and  development  is  slow  if  judged  by 
the  amount  of  open  land  and  obsolete  buildings"  awaiting  renewal*  Supply 
and  demand  are  kept  apart  because  the  price  is  wrong. 

The  situation  is  connected  with  the  notion  of  floating  value. 
Where  there  is  overzoning,  the  value  of  land  is  said  to  consist  of  two 
parts:  the  'actual  or  present  value’  corresponding  to  its  development 
potential  in  accordance  with  demand,  and  a  floating  value  due  to  the 
overdevelopment  which  the  zoning  would  allow.  This  second  part  is 
defined,  to  quote  Mr.  Manthorpe  again,  "as  an  estimated  value  thought  to 
be  realizable  for  a  site  if  it  were  to  be  developed  or  sold  for  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  highest  and  best  use  at  present  permitted  by  zoning."  It 
floats  over  all  properties  in  the  overzoned  area,  each  owner  hoping  that 
a  developer  will  choose  his  property  for  development  at  the  maximum 
density.  Since  development  of  the  whole  area  at  this  density  is  not 
economically  possible,  the  floating  value  will  in  fact  settle  on  some 
of  the  properties  only.  The  market  price  of  the  land  thus  exceeds  its 
development  value  averaged  over  the  whole  area  and  is  said  to  inhibit 
development.  Alternatively,  it  could  be  stated  that  the  speculative 
value  includes  so  much  of  the  expected  future  redevelopment  value  that 
it  prices  the  land  out  of  the  market  for  current  redevelopment. 

Tighter  Zoning  a  Remedy? 

The  remedy  proposed  is  a  lower  or  so-called  "tighter"  zoning. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  in  a  study  of  Redevelopment  in  Downtown, 
argues  that  the  present  zoning,  which  allows  buildings  with  a  floor  area 
ratio  of  12,  should  be  changed  "to  a  lesser  use  and  so  deflate  land 
values" . 


’"Tight  zoning  is  said  to  exist  if  the  amount  of  land  zoned 
(supply)  approximates  the  amount  of  land  required  by  the 
land  market.  There  will  be  little  surplus  land  for  any 
one  use  and  little  flexibility  in  the  market.  A  10%  surplus 
of  land  would  allow  for  free  movement  of  the  market.  Tighter 
zoning  could  be  brought  about: 

(a)  by  reduction  of  the  area  of  the  zone 

(b)  by  reduction  of  the  density  of  the  zone 

(c)  by  reduction  of  both  the  area  and  density 

Different  approaches  are  employed  according  to  what  is 
desired.  In  downtown,  the  basic  aim  is  to  encourage 
attractive  buildings  on  more  sites  and  to  maintain 
downtown  as  a  business  and  retail  centre.  More  land 
at  a  lower  price  must  be  made  available."* 


But  the  tighter  zoning  would  reduce  the  supply  of  land  in  the  sense  stat 
above  of  the  amount  of  floor  space  which  may  be  built  on  it,  and  the  pri 
of  land  in  this  sense  would  be  raised.  The  Bureau’s  study  goes  on: 


"By  reducing  supply,  the  turnover  of  land  and  consequently 
the  pace  of  development  is  stepped  up.  B37  reducing  densities, 
the  type  of  development  should  be  improved  due  to  less 
variation  in  heights  of  buildings.  More  important,  floating 
values,  being  set  by  the  new  densities,  are  reduced  to  a  level 
virtually  on  a  par  with  present  market  values.  ...Until  over 
zoning  is  reduced,  future  development  will  be  neither  satis¬ 
factory  nor  at  the  pace  expected  of  it." 


How  is  it  possible  to  make  more  land  available  at  a  lov7er  pric 
by  reducing  supply?  If  the  turnover  of  land  is  stepped  up  by  reducing 
the  supply,  this  must  surely  be  the  result  of  keener  competition  among 
buyers  who  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  before.  To  untangle  the  dilemma 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  price  of  land  per  square  foot 
on  the  ground  and  its  price  per  square  foot  of  floor  space;  in  other 
words,  between  its  price  to  the  land  owner  who  is  selling  on  the  one 
hand  and  its  price  to  the  developer  who  is  buying  on  the  other.  A 
change  in  zoning  density  can  lower  the  one  while  increasing  the  other, 
and  vice-versa.  It  seems  worthwhile  examining  the  rather  complex  inter¬ 
actions  involved  at  some  length. 

*Redevelopment  in  Downtown,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Toronto,  i?64. 
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At  a  given  price  of  land  to  the  landowner,  what  the  developer 
has  to  pay  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  depends  on  the  density  at 
which  he  plans  or  is  allowed  to  build.  Alternatively,  at  a  given  price 
per  square  foot  of  floor  space,  the  price  at  which  the  landowner  is 
able  to  sell  depends  on  the  density  of  development.  Once  the  price 
of  land  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  is  known,  its  price  on  the 
ground  will  be  given  by  the  permitted  density. 

However,  the  zoning  density  also  affects  the  land  price  of 
floor  space  in  a  different  way,  since  it  determines  the  potential  supply 
of  floor  space  on  each  property  and  in  an  area  as  a  whole.  The  land 
price  per  square  foot  depends  on  the  relationship  of  this  supply  to 
demand.  When  the  zoning  density  is  increased,  the  potential  supply  of 
floor  space  is  increased  likewise,  and  its  price  per  square  foot  falls. 

When  the  density  is  reduced,  the  opposite  occurs.  The  balance  of  demand 
and  supply  thus  determines  the  land  price  per  square  foot  of  floor  space, 
and  this  multiplied  by  the  density  gives  the  price  on  the  ground  which 
the  developer  can  afford  to  pay;  in  other  words,  the  demand  price  for 
land,  the  price  at  which  the  landowner  is  able  to  sell.  Whether  this 
price  is  greater  or  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  landowner  is 
willing  to  sell  depends  partly  on  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  present 
use  and  partly  on  the  landowner's  expectations  for  the  future,  i.e.  on 
the  speculative  value  of  the  land.  At  the  same  time,  the  point  at 
which  the  demand  and  supply  of  new  floor  space  balance,  divided  by 
the  average  density,  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  land  that  will  be  developed. 

Tighter  zoning  would  reduce  the  potential  supply  of  floor 
space  in  the  rezoned  area.  It  would  in  particular  reduce  the  supply 
of  land  currently  being  developed,  presumably  land  with  the  best 
locational  advantages  and  in  respect  of  which  the  demand  for  floor 
space  is  greatest.  This  is  indeed  the  object,  iri  order  to  force  de¬ 
velopment  onto  presently  "unemployed"  land.  Demand  remaining  the  same, 
the  price  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  would  go  up.  If  the  price  were 
to  rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  peimltted  density  had  been  reduced, 
the  elasticity  of  demand  is  said  to  be  one,  and  the  demand  price  of 
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land  on  the  ground  would  remain  the  same.  If  demand  remained  relatively 
concentrated  on  a  few  favourite  sites,  so  that  developers  were  willing 
to  pay  substantially  more  for  land  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  before 
building  elsewhere,  the  reduction  in  the  permitted  supply  would  result 
in  a  more  than  proportional  rise  in  price;  demand  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  said  to  be  inelastic  and  the  price  of  land  on  the  ground  would 
also  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  much  of  the  land  in  the  rezoned  area 
is  more  or  less  equally  suitable  for  development,  the  locational  ad¬ 
vantages  of  individual  sites  being  relatively  small,  demand  could  move 
from  one  site  to  another  relatively  easily.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
if  more  or  less  equally  suitable  land  were  available  for  development 
or  redevelopment  outside  the  rezoned  area.  Under  these  conditions, 
tighter  zoning  would  have  relatively  little  effect  on  the  total  potential 
supply  of  floor  space,  and  a  correspondingly  small  effect  on  the  price 
developers  were  willing  to  pay  per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  The 
price  at  which  landowners  of  the  formerly  favoured  sites  could  sell 
would  then  fall.* 


*  Note:  Demand  is  elastic  if  a  small  rise  in  price  causes  a  large  fall 

in  demand;  it  is  inelastic  if  a  large  rise  in  price  causes  it  to  fall 

only  slightly.  Here  a  somewhat  different  problem  of  demand  elasticity 
is  being  considered,  namely,  how  much  of  an  increase  in  price  is 
necessary  to  adjust  demand  to  a  reduced  supply,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 

increase  in  zoning  density,  how  much  will  the  price  of  floor  space  have 

to  fall  in  order  to  induce  demand  to  absorb  the  increase  in  potential 
supply. 


With  the  demand  for  commercial  and  residential  floor  space 
growing  at  its  present  pace,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  demand  curve  at  any  one  time.  Prime  commercial 
land  in  downtown  Toronto  currently  sells  at  up  to  $100  per  square  foot. 
Under  the  zoning  density  of  12,  its  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  space 
may  thus  exceed  $8.  Suppose  that  the  maximum  permissible  density  is  one, 
this  cost  would  then  rise  to  $12  per  square  foot.  Rut  the  cost  of  land 
is  only  one  component  of  the  total  cost  of  new  floor  space,  and  it  is 
the  response  of  demand  to  an  increase  in  the  total  cost  which  developers 
must  endeavour  to  gauge.  New  office  space  in  downtown  Toronto  at  present 
costs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $40  per  square  foot.  Other  costs  remaining 
the  same,  if  the  cost  of  land  were  to  rise  by  $4,  the  total  would  rise 
to  $44.  A  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  permissible  supply  of  new  floor 
space  -  on  any  one  site  and  even  more  in  a  large  rezoned  area  -  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  price  of  only  10%,  would  represent  a  very  high  elasti¬ 
city  of  demand,  considering  that  with  an  elasticity  of  one 
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The  proponents  of  tighter  zoning  assume  that  a  reduction  in 
the  total  potential  supply  of  floor  space  in  an  over-zoned  area  would 
make  little  difference,  since  the  total  is  so  far  ahead  of  actual  demand. 
They  further  assume  that  the  demand  for  floor  space  on  the  sites 
currently  being  developed  is  elastic  and  could  more  or  less  equally 
well  be  met  on  other  sites  or  in  other  areas  now  left  undeveloped. 

Hence  the  price  of  land  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  would  rise 
relatively  little,  while  the  price  to  the  landowner  on  the  ground  would 
fall.  These  assumptions  are  probably  true  if  the  rezoned  area  is 
relatively  small  and  applied  to  residential  use,  for  example,  for  which 
alternative  sites  are  fairly  widely  available  throughout  the  city. 

They  are  less  relevant  to  redevelopment  in  a  strong  downtown.  Develop¬ 
ment  would  thus  use  more  land. 

Thirdly,  the  argument  assumes  that  redevelopment  should  be 
spread  at  a  uniform  density  over  as  much  as  possible  of  each  area  under 
a  given  zoning  -  Toronto’s  downtown  area  in  the  case  being  considered  - 
and  that  this  density  should  be  gradually  increased  in  accordance  with 
demand  as  reflected  in  the  market.  How  wide  the  uniformity  would  be 
would  depend  on  the  area  of  the  different  zones;  planners  generally 
prefer  small  rather  than  large  areas,  the  limit  being  the  "spot*'  zoning 
of  each  block,  comer  or  individual  property,  in  order  to  retain 
tighter  development  control. 


the  total  price  would  rise  to  $60  and  allow  for  an  increase  in  the  land 
cost  component  from  $8  to  $28.  This  would  be  improbably  high. 

It  is  then  reasonable  to  suppose  that  demand  in  relation  to 
the  total  price  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  is  relatively  elastic, 
but  relatively  inelastic  in  relation  to  the  land  cost  component  alone, 
except  for  uses  for  which  locational  advantages  are  unimportant  and 
there  is  a  large  supply  of  alternative  sites.  If  this  is  so,  tighter 
zoning  would  be  accompanied  by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  in 
the  land  cost  (i.e.  price)  per  square  foot  of  floor  space,  but  a  less 
than  proportional  increase  in  the  total  cost. 
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Fourthly,  it  assumes  that  the  public  authorities  responsible 
for  zoning  are,  or  ought  to  be,  capable  of  judging  the  requirements  of 
the  land  market  from  time  to  time,  and  indirectly  of  setting  land 
prices  which  would  balance  demand  and  supply  for  all  the  different 
uses  in  each  area  and  throughout  the  city,  with  a  10%  surplus  left 
over  for  flexibility.  Where  the  zoning  is  excessive  by  this  standard 
it  should  be  reduced,  with  a  subsequent  fall  in  land  values.  Thus  the 
floating  value  of  the  land  which  is  said  to  hinder  redevelopment  would 
disappear. 


Landowners  whose  floating  values  would  thereby  be  deflated 
are  to  be  consoled  with  the  idea  that  they  have  exchanged  a  speculative 
hope  for  a  better  chance  of  sale.  The  Bureau’s  study  says: 

"Whether  owners  will  be  willing  to  sell  at  the  reduced 
floating  values  is  questionable.  It  should  be  made  clear 
they  have  lost  nothing  since  it  is  unlikely  that  present 
values  have  suffered  any  reduction  in  that  the  lowering 
of  densities  permissible  will  be  compensated  for  by  a 
greater  chance  of  immediate  realization.  Indeed  with 
present  values  virtually  unaltered,  the  price  that  any 
owner  should  expect  to  realize  will  be  unaltered." 

This  last  amounts  to  saying  that  a  man  who  backs  a  horse  to  place  or 
show  stands  to  collect  as  much  money  as  a  man  who  backs  the  horse  to 
win,  which  of  course  he  does  not.  The  betting  odds  go  down  but  so  does 
the  prize.  As  we  have  seen,  the  O.M.B.  has  not  always  approved  zoning 
changes  where  property  owners  could  show  a  direct  and  palpable  loss. 

As  a  means  of  spreading  development  over  more  land,  tighter 
zoning  amounts  to  this:  it  would  reduce  the  supply  of  floor  space  and 
raise  its  land  cost  per  square  foot  on  the  sites  which  developers 
consider  the  best;  it  would  force  developers,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand, 
to  spread  their  buildings  onto  sites  which  are  less  desirable,  at  the 
same  time  making  them  pay  more  for  these  sites  than  they  were  previously 
willing  to  do.  More  land  would  be  brought  under  development  or  rede¬ 
velopment,  but  the  average  land  cost  of  new  floor  space  would  be 
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raised  and  its  over-all  supply  reduced.  More  land  in  the  sense  used 
by  the  Bureau  would  thus  mean  less  floor  space;  it  would  mean  more 
land  from  the  landowner's  point  of  view  but  less  from  the  developer's. 

While  the  price  to  the  landowner  might  (but  would  not  necessarily)  be 
lower,  in  the  sense  that  matters  to  the  developer  it  would  be  higher . 

The  balance  of  these  interacting  effects  would  depend  on  the  elasticity 
of  demand  in  the  rezoned  area  as  a  whole  and  on  individual  sites 
according  to  their  locational  advantages. 

But  the  influence  of  time  and  the  growth  of  demand  over  time 
must  also  be  considered.  As  we  have  said  and  subject  to  other  services 
being  available,  zoning  controls  the  supply  side  of  the  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand  for  floor  space.  So  that  the  supply  may 
increase  with  demand,  and  at  the  same  time  the  price  be  kept  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  zoning  density  is  frequently  changed  in  response 
to  changes  in  economic  factors  as  expressed  in  development  proposals. 

Zoning  is  thus  not  an  independent  variable,  wholly  separate  and  apart 
from  economic  forces;  it  is  also  a  dependent  one,  changing  in  response 
to  them  just  as  land  values  do,  though  usually  more  slowly  and  by  a 
political-administrative  process  rather  than  in  the  market  place. 

To  have  the  permissible  supply  of  new  floor  space  adminis¬ 
tratively  regulated  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  10%  excess  suggested 
by  the  Bureau's  study  would  no  doubt  suppress  floating  values  -  with 
the  floor  of  supply  brought  almost  up  to  the  ceiling  of  effective  demand, 
there  would  be  nowhere  for  them  to  float  -  but  it  would  place  the 
speculative  value  of  land  in  a  position  to  play  havoc  with  development. 

With  zoning  based  on  the  market  estimates  of  development  potential, 
it  would  of  course  have  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time.  The  Uthwatt 
report,  for  a  different  purpose,  suggested  that  all  urban  sites  should 
be  revalued  every  five  years.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  and  a 
margin  of  only  10%,  the  revisions  would  certainly  have  to  be  more 
frequent.  The  possibility,  indeed  the  probability,  of  an  increase  in 
permitted  density  could  then  be  anticipated  and  become  part  of  the 
price  of  land.  Every  landowner  would  set  his  price  at  a  level  corresponding 
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to  the  next  (or  several  ensuing)  upward  revisions  and  hold  out  accord¬ 
ingly  if  he  could  not  sell.  Developers  on  the  other  hand,  if  planning 
immediate  development,  could  never  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  price 
corresponding  to  the  currently  permitted  density.  Their  only  recourse 
would  be  to  do  always  what  some  of  them  do  now:  buy  the  land  and 
hold  it  for  future  redevelopment  after  the  zoning  had  gone  up  one  or 
more  steps.  Land  assembly  would  become  longer-term  and  more  expensive. 

If  the  zoning  were  not  adjusted  or  adjusted  only  after  delays,  either 
development  would  be  impeded  even  more  than  it  is  alleged  to  be  now 
or  more  of  it  would  have  to  be  by  way  of  individual  applications  for 
zoning  changes. 

It  may  well  be  that  current  land  prices  in  downtown  Toronto 
reflect  an  over-optimistic  view  of  development  prospects,  also  that  the 
high-density  zoning  has  contributed  to  this  view.  For  prices  to  come 
down  however,  the  rising  pace  of  development  in  recent  years  suggests 
that  a  lower  zoning  would  not  in  itself  suffice.  Property  owners  would 
have  to  be  convinced  that  the  City  Planning  Board’s  lower  estimate 
of  future  demand  was  more  realistic  than  their  own.  Significantly, 
when  the  Board  in  its  Plan  for  Downtown  proposed  a  reduction  in  per¬ 
mitted  density  from  12  at  present  to  9,  plus  bonuses  up  to  12,  both 
landowners  and  developers  objected  strongly.  But  this  reduction  was  mild 
compared  with  that  implied  in  the  Bureau’s  study. 

Tighter  zoning  would  not  eliminate  the  underlying  land  values 
based  on  demand  and  supply,  although  it  would  certainly  alter  the  way 
in  which  they  work  themselves  out.  It  would  remove  an  important  element 
of  flexibility  in  the  land  market,  reducing  the  floating  value  element 
in  prices  and  narrowing  the  range  within  which  they  can  be  bargained 
about.  But  this  flexibility  is  useful  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  the 
seller,  since  it  gives  him  some  freedom  to  go  elsewhere  if  the  asking 
price  for  any  given  site  is  too  high,  the  seller  being  inclined  to 
settle  for  less  on  the  principle  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush .  Tho  giro© tor  tho  ©1  legod  over-aupply  of  3nnri,  the  greater 
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is  the  buyer's  bargaining  advantage  and  the  lower  -  other  things  being 
equal  -  the  price  at  which  the  buyer  and  seller  will  finally  settle. 

What  the  proponents  of  tighter  zoning  appear  to  have  overlooked  is  that, 
in  reducing  the  floating  value  of  land,  they  would  change  the  balance 
in  the  land  market  in  favour  of  the  seller,  increasing  the  land  cost 
of  development  and  reducing  its  over-all  volume  in  an  effort  to  spread 
it  over  more  land.  And  if,  as  seems  probable,  it  were  thought  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  continuing  urban  growth  that  the  zoning  would 
later  be  raised,  land  values  would  be  less  likely  to  fall  in  consequence 
of  the  lower  zoning.  No  cheaper  land  would  be  made  available  and  the 
entire  cost  of  the  reduced  density  would  fall  on  the  developers;  new 
building  activity  would  slow  down  until  demand  had  caught  up  to  the 
higher  price,  or  until  the  zoning  were  again  raised.  The  inflation 
in  building  costs  now  causing  wide  concern  would  be  aggravated. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  in  particular  downtown,  with  the 
demand  for  new  commercial  and  residential  floor  space  growing  as  it  is, 
a  reduction  in  zoning  density  does  not  make  economic  sense.  If  zoning 
densities  are  to  be  regulated  so  as  primarily  to  reflect  market  demand 
(whether  the  margin  is  10%  or  20%  or  even  30%  is  unimportant  as  long 
as  it  is  aimed  to  keep  it  constant)  one  may  reasonably  ask:  why  have 
zoning  at  all?  It  would  be  an  ineffective  and  costly  means  of  control. 

It  is  also  worth  questioning  the  assumption  that  the  spreading 
of  redevelopment  to  a  more  uniform  lower  density  over  a  given  area  is 
desirable.  The  form  of  redevelopment  should  not  be  dictated,  it  seems 
to  us,  by  the  existence  of  vacant  or  underused  land  or  by  the  condition 
of  present  uses,  deteriorating  or  blighted  though  these  may  be,  still 
less  by  a  supposed  right  of  all  property  owners  to  share  equally  in 
the  rise  in  land  values  based  on  urban  growth  and  development  prospects; 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  only  way  to  ensure  this  would  be  by  simul¬ 
taneous  expropriation.  The  form  of  redevelopment  ought  to  be  determined 
primarily  by  what  is  thought  to  be  desirable  for  the  future;  it  is  in 
fact  determined,  at  least  insofar  as  private  enterprise  is  concerned, 
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by  estimates  of  the  economic  future  based,  as  Keynes  said,  “’on 
spontaneous  optimism  rather  than  on  a  mathematical  expectation." 

The  City  Planning  Board’s  report  has  some  pertinent  comments  in  this 
regard: 


"Old  prints  shox*  that  Toronto  once  had  an  interesting 
lakeshore  business  centre.  The  masts  of  sailing  ships 
docked  along  Front  Street  vied  with  the  steeples  of 
churches  as  features  of  the  skyline.  ...The  comer  of  Bay 
and  Richmond  was  an  open  field,  and  there  were  market  gardens 
along  Queen  Street. 

"As  the  city  grew  the  waterfront  was  pushed  farther  and 
farther  south,  the  open  fields  became  building  sites  and 
none  of  them  was  saved  for  public  space.  Toronto  was  a 
prosperous  town  but  considered  itself  eminently  practical, 
and  before  the  city  realized  it,  downtown  was  built,  and 
no  one  had  done  anything  about  setting  an}*  of  it  aside  for 
public  enjoyment,  or  to  help  create  a  sense  of  order  and 
an  opportunity  for  interesting  diversity . 

"To  get  public  use  of  private  lands  will  require  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  city  and  the  owners.  The 
best  opportunity  exists  when  a  large  site  is  assembled 
for  redevelopment,  making  it  possible  to  build  impressive 
buildings  with  spaces  around  tbam  -  as  war  done  in  Place 
Ville-Marie  and  Rockefeller  Centre.  The  proposed  Toronto- 
Dominion  Bank  project  gives  just  such  an  opportunity  in 
the  spot  where  it  can  be  of  greatest  value." 


All  of  this  is  in  terms  of  what  is  thought  desirable  for  the 
future,  on  which  of  course  there  is  ample  room  for  differences  of 
opinion.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  lower  zoning  on  the  price  of  land 
and  the  pace  of  redevelopment,  the  Eoara's  conclusion  is  exactly  the 
opposite  to  the  one  we  have  been  examining  and  is,  in  our  opinion, 
more  realistic. 


"If  floor  space  is  reduced,  land  prices  should  go  down 
accordingly,  but  in  practice  they  do  not.  Landowners 
tend  to  ask  the  same  price,  being  content  to  wait  for  the 
market  to  rise,  through  inflation  or  otherwise,  to  that 
level.  This  can  mean  a  slowdown  in  land  sales  and  develop¬ 
ment  until  the  market  adjusts  itself." 


Conclusion 


From  an  economic  point  df  view,  the  essence  of  zoning  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  a  restriction  and  rationing 

imposed  on  the  operation  of  the  market  for  land.  Its  justification 

> 

derives  from  the  special  characteristics  of  the  "commodity"  to  which 
it  applies.  Its  objects  are;  (1)  to  separate  land  uses  according 
to  their  needs  and  characteristics  and  the  wishes  of  their  users,  to 
guide  and  control  the  development  of  new  areas  (or  the  redevelopment 
of  old  ones)  and  in  established  areas  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible 
stable  property  values;  (2)  to  promote  what  are  considered  to  be 
desirable  physical  layouts  and  arrangements  of  buildings,  streets, 
open  spaces,  etc.,  i.e.  to  create  a  pleasing  and  healthy  physical 
environment;  (3)  to  protect  areas  from  unwanted  and  non-conforming 
uses  and  densities;  for  example,  to  enable  residents  to  live  in  an 
area  of  single-family  homes,  notwithstanding  that  a  service  station 
or  an  apartment  building  might  be  a  more  profitable  use  of  some  of 
the  land  -  although  not  necessarily  all  of  it,  since  a  likely  result 
of  the  non-conforming  use  is  that  property  values  would  fall;  and 
(4)  to  secure  a  balance  of  uses  from  the  point  of  view  of  assessment.* 

The  third  object  is  of  course  much  easier  both  to  define  and 
to  achieve  than  the  first  two,  while  the  fourth  relates  planning  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  source  of  municipal  revenue  is  the  property 
tax.  For  all  these  purposes,  zoning  allocates  the  supply  of  land 
among  alternative  and  competing  uses  and,  through  density  control, 
increases  (or  diminishes)  the  supply  of  vertical  as  ivell  as  horizontal 
urban  space  which  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

Every  restriction  naturally  has  its  effect  on  price;  con¬ 
sequently  it  has  an  economic  cost.  It  is  a  commonplace  that,  the 
more  a  restriction  is  out  of  step  with  market  facts  and  outlook,  the 
more  it  limits  supply  in  relation  to  growing  demand,  the  greater  is 

*cf.  Reflections  on  Zoning,  Report  of  the  Zoning  Committee  Study  of 
the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  1964. 
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its  effect  on  price  and  at  the  same  time  the  harder  it  is  to  maintain. 

In  the  case  of  zoning,  the  stakes  can  become  very  high,  and  few  zonings 
can  be  held  as  a  permanent  dike  against  development  which  it  would  be 
more  and  more  profitable  to  undertake.  It  is  therefore  important  on 
the  one  hand  to  try  to  analyze  correctly  the  economic  effects  of 
zoning  and  the  extent  to  which  these  may  be  helping  or  hindering  the 
achievement  of  its  own  and  other  planning  objectives.  Much  is  yet 
to  be  done  along  this  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  zoning  is  not  suitable  and  ought  not  to 
be  used  as  a  price-controlling  instrument.  Rather  it  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  supply  and  demand  for  land  in  order  that,  where 
development  or  redevelopment  is  desired,  the  supply  price  is  if 
possible  kept  below  the  demand  price.  The  ideal  is  to  apply  it  so  as 
to  accomplish  its  proper  objects  as  effectively  as  possible  and,  within 
this  context,  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  the  least  possible  support 
to  the  many  other  forces  which  cause  land  prices  to  rise.  Where  the 
established  context  comes  into  conflict  with  growing  pressures  of 
need  and  demand  for  change,  it  becomes  less  realistic  and  more 
difficult  to  preserve. 

Planning  controls  are  always  justified  as  being  in  the  public 
interest,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  question  their  good  purpose  in  order 
to  doubt  that  they  are  on  balance  always  so.  Uhat  is  often  over¬ 
looked  is  the  equally  important  public  interest  of  promoting  urban 
growth  and  redevelopment  at  the  lowest  feasible  cost  or,  more  appropriately 
in  the  current  context,  of  keeping  costs  from  rising  all  too  rapidly. 

For  this  purpose,  the  competition  of  supply  in  all  the  elements  of 
building  costs  ought  not  to  be  discouraged,  with  particular  reference 
to  a  plentiful  supply  of  serviced  and  generously  zoned  land. 

D.  Incentives  to  Urban  Renewal 

Most  urban  renewal,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  physical  re¬ 
building  of  structures,  is  undertaken  by  private  enterprise.  The 
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particular  object  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  and  make  recommend¬ 
ations  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  urban 
renewal  within  the  confines  of  the  legislation,  which  may  of  course 
be  broadened.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  participation  might 
be  enlarged  and  made  more  attractive,  i.e.  more  profitable.  Incentives 
can  seek  either  to  increase  effective  demand  so  that  it  can  meet  the 
supply  price  of  redevelopment,  or  they  can  be  directed  to  lowering 
the  supply  price . by  reducing  costs.  Supplements  to  demand,  principally 
by  way  of  subsidies  to  rents  or  incomes,  will  be  discussed  later.  Cost 
incentives  will  be  considered  under  the  following  heads: 


1.  the  price  of  land, 

2 .  zoning, 

3.  construction  costs, 

4.  the  rate  of  interest,  and 

5 .  taxes . 


Each  of  these  items  has  a  substantial  influence  on  costs.  VJe 

make  the  assumption  that  costs  have  to  be  met  from  revenue,  and  that 

*  \ 

when  costs  go  up  or  down,  revenues  will  do  so  too.  In  other  words, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  price  at  which  new  buildings  are  sold  or  rented 
varies  with  their  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  This  does  not  apply 

j 

to  land,  whose  price  is  influenced  by  quite  different  factors  of 
supply  and  demand.  But  it  is  probably  true, that  the  building  industry 
is  sufficiently  competitive  that  developers  do  not  as  a  rule  now  operate 
at  a  margin  which  enables  or  inclines  them  to  absorb  any  significant 
increase  in  costs  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  revenue.  To  the 
contrary,  a  lowering  of  costs,  through  incentives  or  otherwise,  would 
make  it  possible  to  decrease  revenue  by  lowering  prices  or  rents  for 
new  residential  or  commercial  space.  The  degree  of  competition  in 
commercial  development  may  be  less  and,  in  the  case  of  large  downtown 
renewal  projects  of  the  kind  examined  in  the  previous  chapter,  is 
sometimes  not  readily  apparent.  We  shall  illustrate  the  five  classes 
of  incentives,  or  their  opposite  as  obstacles  to  redevelopment,  in 
terms  of  their  impact  on  rents  for  new  apartments.  In  other  words. 
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what  is  the  quantitative  relationship  between  costs  and  rents  and  to 
what  extent  would  a  reduction  in  costs  make  it  possible  to  lower  rents 
to  meet  effective  demand,  or  less  if  considered  socially  desirable? 

1.  Land 

As  we  have  seen,  land  is  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the 
capital  cost  of  redevelopment,  the  second  largest  after  construction 
costs.  If  all  other  costs  amount  to  $10,000  per  suite  in  an  apartment 
building,  which  would  be  low  in  Toronto  at  present  prices,  the  land 
may  be  anywhere  from  $1,500  to  $3,500  per  suite  in  a  redevelopment 
project.  The  actual  cost  will  vary  directly  with  the  price  of  land  and 
inversely  with  the  density  of  development  as  expressed  in  the  number 
of  suites  per  acre. 

But  the  price  of  land  cannot  be  taken  alone.  To  each  specific 
item  of  cost  developers  add  a  percentage  for  overhead,  to  cover  general 
development  expenses.  In  some  cases  this  is  as  low  as  15%,  in  others 
as  high  as  25%,  while  the  usual  rate  is  18  to  20%.  Hence,  when  land 
is  bought  at  $1,500  a  suite,  the  cost  actually  written  into  the  project 
and  which  the  rental  scale  has  to  cover  is  somewhere  between  $1,725 
and  $1,875;  when  $3,500  a  suite  has  to  be  paid,  the  cost  in  effect  rises 
to  $4,025  or  $4,375.  In  the  illustrative  figures  which  follow,  an 
addition  of  20%  for  this  overhead  has  been  assumed. 

The  cost  of  land  can  now  be  translated  into  rents  per  suite 
per  month  as  follows:  We  suppose  that  the  developer  borrows  four-fifths 
of  the  capital  cost  of  the  project  at  the  N.H.A.  rate  of  6-3/4%  interest 
and  a  repayment  period  of  thirty  years,  and  that  the  rate  of  return  on 
the  developer's  equity  portion  of  the  capital  cost  is  10%.  (This  is 
a  formal  way  of  presenting  things;  actual  financial  arrangements  are 
usually  more  complicated.)  The  relationship  of  the  price  of  land  to 
the  monthly  rent  required  to  pay  for  it  is  then: 
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Price  of  land 
per  suite 

Monthly 

Rent* 

$1,500 

$12.48 

$2,000 

$16.64 

$2,500 

$20.80 

$3,000 

$24.97 

$3,500 

$29.13 

The  advantages  of  public  land  acquisition  have  been  stated 
in  an  earlier  section.  The  principal  economic  advantage  is  that  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  land  to  the  developer  can  be  translated  into 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  monthly  rents.  Public  acquisition  thus 
enables  land  to  be  made  available  for  redevelopment  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  at  a  write-down  in  cost  consistent  with  the  lower  rents  which 
prospective  tenants  can  afford  to  pay;  the  higher  the  price  of  land,  the 
greater  the  scope  for  this  form  of  incentive. 

It  should  be  added  that,  if  the  rate  of  interest  were  above 
6-3/4%,  if  the  term  of  the  mortgage  were  less  than  thirty  years  or  if 
the  developer’s  rate  of  return  on  his  equity  portion  exceeded  10%, 
the  variation  in  rents  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  land  would  be  even 
greater  than  shown  above,  and  vice-versa.  Moreover,  the  figures  assume 
that  every  dollar  of  capital  cost,  whether  used  for  land,  buildings 
or  other  expenses,  is  divided  equally:  80$  N.R.A.  mortgage  and  20£ 
developer’s  equity.  In  practice,  the  developer’s  own  capital  is  likely 
to  go  initially  into  the  purchase  and  assembly  of  land,  and  it  is 
there  that  his  investment  is  likely  to  realize  its  major  long-term 
return;  borrowing  occurs  when  he  is  ready  to  build.  In  the  final 
reckoning,  however,  when  the  project  is  finished  and  rented,  the  income 
must  be  sufficient  to  cover  operating  expenses,  pay  the  mortgage  and 
give  the  developer  an  initial  rate  of  return  on  his  investment.  The 


*Note:  These  and  subsequent  calculations  are  based  on  standard  tables 

of  monthly  amortized  mortgage  payments,  compounded  semi-annually. 
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cost  of  land  may  thus  reasonably  be  assumed  for  purposes  of  analysis 
to  have  been  financed  in  the  same  way  as  all  the  other  elements  of 
capital  cost,  added  together  in  a  common  pot.  This  assumption,  where 
applicable,  has  been  made  throughout. 

2.  Zoning 

Two  aspects  only  of  zoning  are  considered  here:  density  control 
and  parking. 

(a)  When  the  zoning  density  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number 

of  units  permitted  to  the  acre,  the  cost  of  land  is  readily  arrived  at, 
and  the  combined  effect  of  density  control  and  the  price  of  land  on 
rents  can  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  previous  table.  When  the  density 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  floor  space  index,  as  it  often  is,  the  cost  of 
land  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  is  determined  by  the  price  of  land 
divided  by  the  density.  Suppose  that  land  costs  $200,000  an  acre  and 
that  the  average  gross  floor  area  per  apartment  is  850  square  feet.  If 
the  density  permitted  is  1,  the  cost  of  land  per  apartment  is  $3,902; 
if  the  density  permitted  is  2,  cost  of  land  per  apartment  is  $1,951, 
and  so  on.  If  the  land  costs  $300,000  an  acre,  the  land  cost  per  apart¬ 
ment  would  be  $3,902  with  a  density  of  1.5,  $2,927  with  a  density  of  2 
and  $2,342  with  a  density  of  2.5. 


Based  on  the  same  assumptions  as  to  development  overhead, 
borrowing  and  the  rate  of  return  to  the  developer,  the  relationship  of 
the  zoning  density  to  the  rent  required  to  cover  the  price  of  land  is  as 
follows: 

Land  at: 

Floor  $200,000  per  acre  -  $300,000  per  acre  - 

Space  Monthly  Rent  Monthly  Rent 

Index  _ Required _ _ Required _ 


1 

1.5 
2 

2.5 
3 


$32.48 

- 

$21.65 

$32.48 

$16.24 

$24.36 

$13.00 

$19.49 

$  9.28 

$13.92 
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No  one  would  propose  to  build  to  a  density  of  only  1  on  land 
costing  $300,000  an  acre;  the  rents  required  would  be  too  high.  Putting 
it  another  way,  it  is  doubtful  that  land  would  rise  to  $300,000  an  acre 
under  a  zoning  density  of  1  which  was  accepted  as  immutable.  The  price 
of  land  is  of  course  not  independent  of  the  zoning.  Appraisers  often 
calculate  it  as  a  residual  value,  given  all  other  costs  and  zoning  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  rents  appropriate  to  the  market  on  the  other. 
Alternatively,  given  the  price  of  land,  the  zoning  may  be  such  as  to 
enable  costs  and  revenues  at  least  to  meet,  or  again  land  prices  may 
have  risen  in  the  expectation  of  a  change  in  zoning  to  allow  a  develop¬ 
ment  or  redevelopment  which  has  or  seems  likely  to  become  economically 
possible. 

To  the  extent  however  that  zoning  density  is  established  and 
maintained  independently  of  the  price  of  land  and  is  not  so  restrictive 
as  to  rule  out  development,  the  figures  above  suggest  the  high  price 
which  apartment  dwellers  pay  for  the  advantages  and  amenities  which  are 
said  to  go  with  low  and  medium  densities.  These  advantages  may  be 
real  and  worth  the  price.  It  is  also  probable  that  their  true  cost  is 
seldom  realized  by  those  who  have  to  pay,  and  perhaps  equally  seldom 
by  the  planners  who  fix  the  densities  but  do  not  have  to  pay.  (It  is 
a  widely  held  view  that  over-all  economic  costs.  Including  transportation 
facilities  and  operating  expenditures  as  well  as  other  public  services, 
are  greater  in  a  low-density  than  in  a  high-density  urban  fabric. 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  this  is  so  is  open  to  question  and  would 
make  an  interesting  study.)  On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that 
a  concession  on  density  can  be  a  strong  incentive  to  redevelopment, 
and  not  only  in  designated  and/or  low-income  areas  where  rents  must  be 
kept  down.  As  an  alternative  to  simply  allowing  higher  density,  part 
of  the  open  space  requirement  could  be  provided  from  public  land, 
thereby  Increasing  the  coverage  and  density  on  the  privately-owned  land; 
the  public  land  might  be  either  leased  or  sold  at  a- nominal  sum. 
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A  drawback  of  density  control  in  terms  of  floor  area  ratios 
is  that  it  adds  to  the  pressure  on  developers  to  get  the  maximum 
revenue  from  each  square  foot  of  floor  space.  It  sets  a  premium  on 
bachelor  and  1-bedroom  suites  as  against  2,  3  or  4-bedroom  ones.  It 
sets  a  premium  also  on  minimizing  the  size  of  suites  as  well  as  on 
small  halls,  small  elevators,  and  other  compressible  elements  of  the 
ratio  of  gross  to  net-rentable  floor  area.  The  object  of  the  control 
is  to  limit  the  number  of  people  living  in  a  given  area  of  land,  in 
a  word  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Instead,  it  tends  to  limit  the  size 
of  their  dwellings  and  crowd  them  into  the  buildings  as  well  as  on  to 
the  land.  The  higher  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
the  buildings,  the  stronger  this  tendency  is. 

Construction  costs  are  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  as  a 
constraint  on  the  size  of  suites  in  relation  to  the  level  of  market 
rents  which  can  be  charged,  even  though  many  of  the  cost  components 
vary  less  than  in  direct  ratio  to  the  area  of  floor  space  built.  An 
alternative  form  of  control  is  by  the  number  of  apartments  permitted 
per  acre  or,  perhaps  better  still,  by  the  number  of  bedrooms.  This 
consideration  is  especially  relevant  to  renewal  projects  in  which 
large  families  are  to  be  accommodated;  a  concession  in  the  form  of 
density  control  might  perhaps  help  to  provide  more  space  in  the  living 
area  of  apartments  and  be  preferable  to  an  exemption  in  the  zoning 
density  by  floor  area. 

(b)  Parking  requirements  are  another  important  element  of  cost. 

The  City  of  Toronto’s  zoning  bylaw  requires  125%  parking,  and  is  currently 
under  review.  In  apartment  projects  some,  often  most,  of  this  parking 
must  be  provided  underground,  and  it  is  expensive. 

The  cost  of  underground  parking  in  terms  of  the  addition 
to  apartment  rents  can  be  shown  on  the  following  assumptions;  four  of 
the  five  parking  spaces  are  underground,  the  capital  cost  of  each  space 
is  $1,800  and  the  rent  is  $12  a  month;  there  are  wide  variations  in 
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both  of  these  figures,  however.  Even  if  fully  occupied,  underground 
parking  does  not  pay  for  itself  at  the  rates  currently  charged,  as 
the  figures  below  show  -  they  are  based  on  the  same  assumptions  as 
to  financing  as  were  made  above. 

Capital  cost  $1,800 

** 

$12.48  per  month 

$  3.60  " 

$12.00  "  " 

$  4.08  " 

The  deficit  is  added  into  the  rents  of  the  apartments.  If 
75%  of  the  parking  spaces  are  occupied,  the  deficit  will  be  $7.08 
a  month  and  if  only  50%  are  occupied,  it  will  be  $10.08  a  month. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  only  100%  parking  were  required,  of  which  half 
was  underground  and  fully  occupied,  the  deficit  to  be  added  to  the 
rents  per  apartment  would  be  only  $2.08  a  month.  The  deficit  however, 
whether  large  or  small,  means  that  non-car  owning  tenants  subsidize 
the  car  owners  and,  to  the  extent  that  parking  requirements  are  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  for  rising  car  ownership,  present  tenants  without 
cars  are  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  subsidize  car-owning  tenants 
of  the  future . 

The  above  figures  are  illustrative  only  but  not  unrealistic. 
The  cost  of  constructing  underground  parking  is  rising,  as  are  all 
construction  costs.  Similarly,  parking  spaces  sometimes  rent  for 
more  than  $12  a  month.  Also,  operating  and  maintenance  costs  have 
been  assumed  at  30%  of  revenue,  whereas  in  fact  they  vary  among  other 
things  with  the  number  of  parking  spaces  provided.  These  qualifications 
notwithstanding,  it  is  clear  that  parking  requirements,  laid  down 


Carrying  cost  and 
developer’s  return 

Operating  and  maintenance 
cost  (30%  of  income) 

Income 

Deficit 
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blanket-fashion  without  regard  to  car  ownership  among  the  prospective 
tenants  or  to  other  transportation  facilities ,  may  be  an  obstacle  to 
renewal,  whereas  concessions  on  this  point  could  be  a  helpful  incent¬ 
ive. 


The  Apartment  Survey  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Board  in  1961  showed  two  general  trends  with  respect  to  parking:  the 
proportion  of  dwelling  units  for  which  parking  at  100%  and  at  more  than 
100%  was  provided  increased  consistently  with  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  city  -  no  doubt  because  they  also  decreased  in  age;  the  ratio 
of  vacant  parking  spaces  increased  with  the  amount  of  parking  provided 
and,  for  apartments  with  more  than  100%  parking,  it  increased  with 
proximity  to  the  centre.  All  the  ratios  were  subject  to  wide  variation 
from  building  to  building,  and  are  now  close  to  five  years  old.  Even 
up-to-date  figures  however  would  not  make  it  possible  to  predict 
parking  requirements  in  any  project  on  the  basis  only  of  distance 
from  the  centre;  income,  rents,  the  area  and  particular  location  as 
well  as  the  type  of  project  are  all  factors  to  be  taken  into  account. 

A  thorough  study  of  these  factors,  together  with  the  best  forecasts 
that  can  be  made  of  future  car  ownership,  is  overdue  and  would  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  particular  data  and  estimates  which  ought  to  form 
part  of  the  supporting  material  in  the  preparation  of  renewal  schemes. 

Other  zoning  requirements  concern  coverage,  set-backs,  open 
space,  height  of  buildings  and  minimum  size  of  dwellings.  The  first 
three  relate  to  land  requirements  and  may,  either  singly  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  make  these  more  stringent  -  and  hence  expensive  -  than  the 
allowable  density  by  itself.  Alternatively,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2, 
they  may  prevent  redevelopment  of  certain  kinds  altogether.  To  the 
extent  that  they  add  to  the  land  required,  they  have  the  same  effect 
on  rents  as  variations  in  the  price  of  land  per  acre,  the  critical  point 
from  the  developer’s  point  of  view  being  the  cost  of  land  per  dwelling 
unit  in  relation  to  the  rents  which  the  market  can  bear.  Similarly, 
relaxation  of  these  zoning  requirements  would  have  the  same  effect  as 


a  write-down  in  the  price  of  land,  with  this  difference  that,  instead 
of  costing  public  money,  it  would  trade  off  non-monetary  benefits 
against  a  cost  saving  to  the  developer. 

3.  Construction  Costs 

Construction  costs  are  the  largest  element  in  the  capital 
costs  of  building  and  accordingly  account  for  the  largest  part  of 
rents.  In  comparison  with  other  elements  of  cost,  a  small  percentage 
change  in  construction  costs  thus  has  a  relatively  large  percentage 
impact  on  rents. 


This  is  related  to  the  theme  of  this  section  in  two  ways: 

(1)  a  revision  and  updating  of  building  codes,  as  suggested  earlier, 
might  reveal  possibilities  of  reducing  building  costs  without  impairing 
safety;  (2)  the  federal  sales  tax  on  building  materials  added  to 
building  costs,  while  exemptions  would  allow,  though  not  necessarily 
ensure,  a  corresponding  reduction. 


But  neither  of  these  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  effect 
which  a  major  advance  in  building  technology  would  have.  Professor 
James  Murray  points  out  the  relative  pittance  which  the  building 
industry  spends  on  research  compared  with  research  and  development  ex¬ 
penditures  in  such  fields  as  chemicals,  petroleum,  metallurgy,  electronics, 
aviation  and  so  on.  An  American  report.  Better  Housing  for  the  Future,, 
which  he  cited,  noted  that 

"it  is  customary  for  growth  industries  to  devote  1^% 
of  sales  volume  to  research  and  development  and 
estimated  that  the  housing  industry  did  not  spend  a 
sixth  to  a  tenth  of  that  amount.  The  Canadian  industry 
is  in  the  same  position. 

"The  housing  industry,  which  represents  something 
like  4%  of  the  Gross  National  Product  and  a  fifth  of 
all  construction  expenditure,  has  not  developed  a 
scientific  or  technological  tradition.  No  housing 
specialists  or  professionals  are  being  produced  in 
our  universities.  Undoubtedly,  the  lack  of  university 
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research  in  science  and  technology  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  technological  backwardness  of  the 
industry.  There  is  not  even  an  adequate  technical 
journal  devoted  to  housing  nor  any  proper  abstraction 
service . 

'It  is  regrettable  that  major  scientific  and  ex¬ 
perimental  programmes  had  not  been  started  years  ago 
at  private  and  governmental  levels .  The  effectiveness 
with  which  government  meets  the  challenge  will  be  a 
major  influence  in  retarding  or  encouraging  innovations 
in  housing.”* 

As  an  incentive  to  urban  renewal  which  might  in  the  long  run 
have  an  influence  equal  to  that  of  all  the  others  together,  we  recommend 
that  the  federal  government  allocate  a  given  proportion,  even  if  it 
is  only  1  or  2%,  of  its  receipts  from  the  sales  tax  on  building 
materials  to  research  and  development  in  this  field.  The  research 
program  would  be  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  government-industry 
committee  and  would,  in  Professor  Murray's  words,  "encourage  the 
development  of  technical,  social  and  economic  research  and  publication 
in  housing  technology'  with  the  support  of  adequate  funds. 

4.  Rate  of  Interest 

The  present  N.K.A.  rate  of  interest  on  private  housing  loans 
is  6-3/4%,  having  been  raised  from  6-1/4%  in  January  of  this  year. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  rate  was  4-1/2%.  The  rate  on  prime  mortgages 
other  than  N.H.A.  is  now  7-1/2%,  having  also  risen  substantially  in 
recent  months.  On  the  other  hand,  long-term  federal  bonds  currently 
pay  approximately  5-1/2%  and  gilt-edged  municipal  bonds,  including 
those  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  approximately  5-3/4%;  this  is  also  the 
rate  at  which  C.M.li.C.  lends  money  for  public  and  limited  dividend 
housing.  The  effect  of  these  different  rates  on  apartment  rents  can 
be  illustrated  on  the  assumption  that  $10,000  is  borrowed  per  apartment 
and  is  repaid  over  a  30-year  period  (M.il.A.  mortgages  are  increased 
by  the  2-1/2%  insurance  premium).  The  monthly  payments  are  as  follows: 


*  Good  Housing  For  Canadians,  p.  126 


Monthly 

Payment  Difference 


N.H.A.  Mortgage  1951  - 

4-1/2% 

$51.69 

$7.69 

N.H.A.  or  Municipal 
Government  Bonds 

5-3/4 % 

59.38 

N.H.A.  Mortgage  1966  - 

6-3/4% 

65.85 

6.47 

Private 

7-1/2% 

69.14 

3.29 

If  80%  of  the  capital  cost  is  borrowed,  the  amount  per 
apartment  may  well  exceed  $10,000.  Under  present  arrangements,  the 
rate  of  5-3/4%  applies  only  to  public  and  elderly  persons  housing, 
to  university  housing  projects  and  limited  dividend  housing  (where 
the  term  is  also  longer  and  the  monthly  payment  accordingly  less) 
and  to  loans  under  Section  23C  of  N.H.A.  The  lower  rate  does  not 
apply  to  loans  under  Section  23D  for  rehabilitation  of  houses  in 
renewal  areas,  nor  to  loans  for  private  enterprise  housing  projects 
in  renewal  areas;  these  carry  the  standard  rate  of  6-3/4%,  while  the 
4-1/2%  which  was  at  one  time  the  standard  rate  seems  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  would  however  be  possible  for  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments,  and  even  municipal  governments,  to  borrow  in  the  name 
of  a  public  housing  agency  -  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  C.M.H.C.  -  and 
to  make  the  funds  available  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  to  private 
developers  participating  in  renewal  projects.  Indeed,  it  would  also 
be  possible  to  lend  at  less  than  the  government  long-term  rate,  and 
for  every  reduction  of  one  half  of  1%,  there  would  be  a  possible  re¬ 
duction  of  $3.10  in  the  average  monthly  rent,  or  more  if  the  loan 
exceeded  $10,000  per  unit;  a  rate  of  4-1/2%  would  make  possible  a 
reduction  of  $14.16  a  month  compared  to  the  6-3/4%  currently  charged. 

A  different  and  more  limited  form  of  this  is  involved  when 
a  municipality  leases  publicly-acquired  land  to  private  enterprise. 
Even  where  there  is  no  write-down  in  value  as  expressed  in  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  there  is  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  the  public  body  and  by  the  private  developer,  assuming  he 
borrow8 under  N.H.A.,  not  to  nvcntlon  the  return  on  the  dove3oper*s 
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equity  portion  of  the  investment  and  the  20%  overhead  for  general 
development  expenses.  The  difference  in  the  carrying  cost  of  the 
price  of  land  per  apartment,  purely  owing  to  the  lower  rate  of  interest, 
translated  into  monthly  rents,  is  as  follows: 

5 %%  6-3/4 % 


Government 

N.H.A. 

Difference 

$1,500 

$  8.67 

$  9.88 

$1.21 

$2,000 

$11.56 

$13.17 

$1.61 

$2,500 

$14.45 

$16.46 

$2.01 

$3,000 

$17.34 

$19.76 

$2.42 

$3,500 

$20.23 

$23.05 

$2.82 

This  difference,  rising  with  the  price  of  land,  was  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  public  land  acquisition 
in  urban  renewal. 

Of  course  to  show  the  cost  reduction  which  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  would  make  possible  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
actually  obtaining  a  lower  rate.  The  interrelations  between  money 
supply,  interest  rates,  the  demand  for  capital  investment  funds  and 
the  flow  of  funds  through  the  various  sectors  of  the  capital  market  are 
among  the  most  complex  in  economics,  and  the  subject  of  much  controversy 
among  economists.  These  relations  were  examined  in  Chapter  14,  The 
Residential  Mortgage  Market,  of  the  Report  of  the  Porter  Royal  Commission 
on  Banking  and  Finance,  from  which  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  residential  as  well  as  non-residential  development  and  re¬ 
development,  it  seems  appropriate  to  quote  at  some  length. 

Although  the  annual  volume  of  secondary  trading  in  mortgages 
is  small,  the  amount  of  net  new  residential  mortgages  marketed 
in  the  post-war  period  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  type 
of  financial  asset.  This  big  and  important  part  of  the 
financial  system  has  grown  rapidly  in  response  to  vigorous 
demand  generated  by  an  expanding  population,  rising  income 
levels  and  a  backlog  of  housing  needs  accumulated  during 
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during  the  years  of  depression  and  war.  ...  The  federal 
government  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  mortgage  market 
as  a  direct  lender  and  insurer  of  private  loans  in  addition 
to  unifying  and  improving  the  standards  of  mortgage  financing 
and  residential  construction. 

"From  1945  to  1962,  the  estimated  total  amount  of  mortgage 
debt  outstanding  rose  from  about  $1.3  billion  to  some  $14.2 
billion,  or  from  5%  to  about  20%  of  all  forms  of  primary 
debt  outstanding. 

"The  structure  of  the  market  for  new  bousing  finance  is  in 
large  part  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  the  operations  of  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  under  it. 

"In  1954,  a  revised  National  Housing  Act  replaced  the  joint 
lending  arrangement  with  a  system  of  insuring  loans  made 
entirely  by  approved  private  lending  institutions*  provisions 
for  direct  lending  by  C.M.F.C.,  loans  to  limited  dividend 
companies,  rental  guarantees  and  home  improvement  loans 
were,  however,  retained.  The  Corporation  was  also  empowered 
to  buy  and  sell  insured  mortgages.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
changes  was  to  increase  the  flow  of  new  housing  mortgage 
funds  from  private  institutions,  and  to  this  end  the 
chartered  banks  and  Quebec  savings  banks  were  also  permitted 
to  make  N.H.A.  mortgage  loans. 

The  Supply  of  Mortgage  Funds 

"The  life  insurance  companies  have  long  been  the  most 
important  institutional  source  of  residential  mortgage 
money,  (and)  accounted  for  56%  of  all  residential  mortgage 
approvals  by  the  major  institutions  in  1960-62.  However 
the  trust  and  loan  companies,  particularly  the  former,  have 
grown  more  rapidly—partly  because  their  ability  to  bid 
for  short  and  medium-term  funds  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
relatively  high  yields  earned  on  their  growing  mortgage 
investments.  This  growth  has  raised  their  participation  in 
the  market,  so  that  in  1960-62  they  accounted  for  about 
41%  of  institutional  approvals  compared  to  only  24%  in 
the  early  1950’s.  The  chartered  banks  became  very  important 
N.H.A.  mortgage  lenders  in  the  years  following  the  1954 
legislative  amendments,  but  since  1959  they  have  all  but 
withdrawn  from  N.H.A.  lending  -  partly  because  of  other 
demands  upon  them  and  partly  because  of  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  making  direct  mortgage  loans  over  6%. 

"N.H.A.  residential  loans  are  available  only  for  new  housing, 
and  their  terms  are  considerably  more  favourable  to  the 
borrower  than  those  on  conventional  mortgages  on  new  or 
existing  property. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  competition  continues  to  oblige  the 
lenders  to  offer  longer  terms,  a  significant  margin  persists 
between  the  term  available  to  N.H.A.  borrowers  and  those  who 
must  turn  to  the  conventional  market.  This  margin  is,  however, 
less  of  a  factor  than  the  differences  between  N.H.A.  and  con¬ 
ventional  loans  in  the  ratio  of  loan  to  value  of  the  property 
and  -  at  times  -  in  rates  of  interest.  ...  Prime  conventional 
mortgages  have  at  times  cost  borrowers  virtually  the  same  as 
N.H.A.  funds  (including  the  insurance  fee),  but  the  differ¬ 
ential  has  been  as  high  as  1 V.%»n  Currently  it  is  three- 
quarters  of  1%. 

'’Conventional  mortgage  rates  have  generally  been  considerably 
less  flexible  than  the  yield  on  market  bonds,  while  N.II.A. 
rates  have  varied  even  less....  The  government  has  frequently 
chosen  not  to  allow  the  full  upward  movement  in  interest  rates 
to  be  reflected  in  the  maximum  rate  on  N.F.A.  mortgages.  ... 

Not  surprisingly,  the  lending  institutions  find  N.H.A. 
mortgages  unattractive  in  these  circumstances.  (There  is  a) 
flow  of  N.F.A.  funds  from  the  institutions.  From  1955  to 
1957,  N.H.A.  approvals  by  the  life  companies  fell  from 
$227  million  to  $96  million,  while  those  of  loan  and  trust 
companies  dropped  from  $42  million  to  $9  million.  In  1959, 
life  company  N.H.A.  approvals  of  $113  million  were  $58  million 
below  the  previous  year,  and  there  was  again  a  sharp  drop 
in  N.H.A.  lending  by  the  trust  and  loan  companies. 

'’One  reason  that  the  institutions  give  for  rationing  funds 
in  periods  of  strong  demand  rather  than  raising  lending  rates 
more  sharply  than  they  do  is  a  fear  that  too  many  potential 
mortgage  borrowers  would  be  deterred  by  higher  rates.  ... 

Borrowers  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  the  higher  down 
payments  and  monthly  payments  of  conventional  loans.  Thus, 
the  demand  for,  and  rates  on,  such  loans  are  not  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  the  total  amount  of  new  residential  lending 
by  the  institutions  from  dropping  sharply  when  the  N.H.A.  rate 
becomes  unattractive. 

'’Against  the  background  of  these  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
private  supply  of  new  housing  finance,  the  government  itself 
has  played  a  changeable  role.  In  1957,  the  drop  of  $147  million 
in  private  N.F.A.  approvals  from  the  1956  level  was  more  than 
offset  by  an  increase  of  $215  million  in  direct  C.M.H.C.  lending.  ... 
Because  of  concern  over  the  government’s  cash  position  and  be¬ 
lated  -  and  as  it  turned  out,  misplaced  -  concern  over  in¬ 
flationary  pressures,  the  Corporation's  approvals  declined 
from  $367  million  in  1959  to  $168  million  in  1960.  Housing 
starts  fell  from  141,345  to  108,858,  most  of  the  decline 
being  accounted  for  by  reduced  C.M.H.C.  lending.  The  policy 
was  carried  out  by  a  process  of  rationing  and  a  decision  not 
to  lend  to  homeowners  with  incomes  over  $5,000." 
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The  Report’s  Recommendations 

The  Report  makes  four  recommendations:  (i)  to  free  the  N.H.A. 
rate,  allowing  it  to  be  determined  by  the  market  interplay  of  demand 
and  supply  of  mortgage  money  rather  than  government  decision;  (ii)  to 
remove  the  6%  interest  ceiling  on  loans  by  the  chartered  banks;  (iii) 
to  allow  the  banks  to  lend  on  conventional  mortgages  and  (iv)  to  inciease 
to  75%  the  loan-to-value  ratio  for  institutional  mortgage  lenders  - 
this  was  implemented  last  year  in  the  amendments  to  the  Insurance  Act. 

'In  our  view,  much  of  the  imbalance  in  the  mortgage  market 
for  new  housing  would  be  overcome  if  the  N.H.A,  rate  were 
free  to  move  with  market  forces  and  allowed  in  mormal  circum¬ 
stances  to  find  its  otto  place  in  the  broad  pattern  of  interest 
rates.  ...  The  best  approach  would  be  for  the  maximum  on 
N.H.A.  rates  to  homeowners  to  be  set  automatically  at  a 
margin,  say,  1M%  above  average  rates  on  long-term  Government 
of  Canada  bonds.  The  maximum  would  provide  a  limit  on  the 
yield  at  which  the  Government  was  prepared  to  guarantee 
private  mortgage  lending,  but  we  would  expect  N.H.A.  rates  . 
to  be  set  by  the  market  below  the  maximum. 

,:In  addition  to  freeing  the  N.H.A.  rate,  the  private  supply 
of  N.H.A.  funds  for  unsubsidized  housing  could  be  increased 
by  bringing  more  lenders  into  the  market,  ...  The  prohibition 
on  conventional  mortgage  lending  by  chartered  banks  and  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  are  the  most  serious  barriers  to  free 
market  forces  in  the  present  chartered  banking  legislation.  ... 
The  distorting  effects  of  the  6%  ceiling  have  been  most  acute 
in  periods  of  credit  restraint  when  the  banks  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  raising  their  rates  on  loans  and  deposits  in  line 
with  market  forces.  ...  lie  recommend  that  it  be  removed. 

"We  believe  that  the  chartered  banks,  like  other  institutions 
doing  essentially  a  banking  business,  should  be  permitted  to 
invest  in  conventional  as  well  as  insured  mortgages.  The 
present  anachronistic  prohibition  impedes  the  flow  of  long¬ 
term  savings  into  the  mortgage  market  to  the  detriment  of  both 
mortgage  borrowers  and  the  banks*  deposit  customers  and  share¬ 
holders  . 

Lending  terms  in  the  two  parts  of  the  mortgage  market  (N.H.A. 
and  conventional  mortgages  respectively)  could  also  be  brought 
closer  together  by  raising  the  maximum  loan  to  value  ratios 
imposed  on  some  of  the  major  lending  institutions.  ...  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  institutions  and  the  development  of  the  mortgage 
market  justify  an  increase  in  this  ratio  to  75%,  n<?  suggccted 
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by  the  life  companies.  An  increased  limit  would  not  only 
permit  the  institutions  to  finance  existing  houses  on  terms 
closer  to  those  now  available  under  N.H.A. ,  but  would  help 
to  reduce  the  borrowers’  reliance  on  hiph-cost  supplementary 
mortgage  financing  which  -  because  of  the  high  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  involved  -  often  weakens  the  position  of  the  first 
mortgage  lender." 


As  noted,  this  recommendation  has  been  adopted.  On  the  relationship  of 
mortgage  lending  to  the  government’s  over-all  policy  for  economic  growth 
and  stability,  the  Report  says: 


"If  the  objectives  of  general  economic  policy  were  to  call  for 
the  restraint  or  stimulation  of  house  building  beyond  that  which 
could  be  achieved  through  changes  in  market  rates  of  interest, 
the  government  could  always  achieve  its  purposes  by  varying 
the  other  terms  of  N.H.A.  loans  from  time  to  time.  Although 
down  payment  ratios  are  now  at  very  low  levels,  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  ratios  should  not  be  raised  if  demand 
pressures  again  become  excessive.  Ne  would  prefer  to  see 
major  changes  of  this  kind  reserved  for  fairly  extreme  circum¬ 
stances  since  it  is  our  view  that  house  building  should  not 
be  made  subject  to  major  variations  each  time  there  is  a 
modest  change  in  the  general  economic  environment.  ... 
Stabilization  policy  could  also  be  supported  by  appropriate 
timing  of  expenditure  on  public  housing,  for  there  are  sub¬ 
stantial  needs  for  slum  clearance,  subsidized  housing  and 
similar  projects  which  private  interests  cannot  be  expected 
to  meet." 


Capital  expenditures  on  construction  have  been  rising  sharply 
for  the  past  few  years,  while  the  share  going  to  housing  has  declined. 
Builders  complain  that  the  current  N.H.A.  rate  of  6-3/4%,  notwithstanding 
the  rise  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  deprives  them  of  funds  which 
presumably  are  taken  up  by  other  borrowers  able  to  pay  more.  N.H.A. 
lending,  as  the  foregoing  quotations  have  shown,  tends  to  be  a  residual 
after  all  other  demands  have  been  met.  An  administratively  set  rate 
which,  being  lower  than  the  market  rate,  is  liable  to  dry  up  the  supply 
of  mortgage  funds  to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit  is  evidently 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Although  under  present  conditions  the 
Commission’s  recommendations  would  undoubtedly  result  in  higher  interest 
rates,  the  supply  of  funds  would  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
government  were  to  decide  to  lower  the  N.H.A.  rate,  it  would  at  the 
same  time  have  to  increase  direct  lending  by  C.M.F.C.,  as  was  done  in 
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1958,  in  order  to  go  at  least  part  way  towards  adding  to  the  supply  of 
funds  to  meet  the  increased  demand  that  would  be  forthcoming.  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  has  instead  been  to  allow  and  indeed  to  encourage  interest 
rates  to  rise  as  a  means  of  restraining  demand  and  limiting  capital  ex¬ 
penditures.  It  follows  that  if  private  -  as  well  as  public  -  activity 
in  urban  renewal  is  to  be  encouraged  by  lower  interest  rates  and  easier 
borrowing  terms,  this  would  for  the  time  being  at  least  have  to  be  on 
a  rather  strictly  selective  basis  and  probably  be  accompanied  by  some 
curtailment  of  construction  expenditures  in  other  fields.  Although  such 
measures  would  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Royal 
Commissions  recommendations,  this  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  not  de¬ 
sirable  in  terms  of  the  public  interest  in  better  Canadian  cities. 

Changing  economic  circumstances  may  in  future  allow  more  leeway  to  govern¬ 
ment  policy  and  might  call  for  measures  to  stimulate  rather  than  dampen 
demand. 

5 .  Taxes 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  tax  incentives  can  be  essentially 
of  three  kinds:  exemption  from  property  tax,  exemption  from  corporation 
income  tax,  and  exemption  from  sales  tax  on  building  materials.  Tax 
holidays  under  the  first  two  heads  could  be  for  varying  lengths  of 
time:  the  third  is  a  ’one-shot  operation’. 

Taxes  are  generally  classed  as  direct  or  indirect.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  business,  taxes  are  a  cost  insofar  as  they  can  be 
included  in  the  price  of  the  product  or  service  being  sold;  insofar  as 
they  cannot  be,  they  are  a  deduction  from  profits  and,  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom,  are  often  charged  with  inhibiting  enterprise.  Even 
in  the  former  case,  the  addition  to  prices  means  that  supply  and  demand 
balance  at  a  smaller  volume  than  they  would  otherwise  (except  in  the 
rare  case  of  wholly  inelastic  demand)  so  that,  if  we  consider  the 
building  industry,  the  rate  of  development  and  redevelopment  is  to 
some  extent  slowed  down.  Accordingly,  where  taxes  are  unduly  heavy, 
they  do  have  some  effect  in  retarding  renewal,  and  they  may  also  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  deterioration  and  blight  by  leaving  too  little 
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revenue  for  adequate  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Taxes  are  a  matter  for  experts  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  them.  Further,  two  Commissions  are  now  studying  them, 
the  Federal  Royal  Commission  on  Taxation  and,  more  relevant  to  our 
enquiry,  the  Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation,  whose  terms  of  reference 
include  municipal  revenues  and  expenditures.  For  these  reasons,  we 
have  ventured  with  some  hesitation  into  this  field  and  have  relied 
mainly  on  articles  and  papers  published  by  the  Canadian  Tax  Foundation. 

We  start  from  the  fact  that  municipal  taxes  are  a  main  item 
of  operating  expense  for  most  urban  properties.  As  far  as  apartments 
are  concerned,  property  taxes  in  Toronto  now  absorb  between  2-1/2  and 
3  months  rent,  i.e.  they  amount  to  20-25%  of  rental  income  and  are 
rising  steadily  at  a  rate  of  about  5%  a  year.  An  increase  in  taxes  is 
bound  eventually  to  mean  an  increase  in  rents .  On  the  other  hand,  if 
taxes  were  lower,  rents  could  be  too  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
property  owners  would  have  more  money  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
properties,  although  it  cannot  simply  be  assumed  that  they  would 
spend  it  for  that  purpose.  Also,  among  the  other  things  which  must 
be  assumed  equal,  is  the  level  of  municipal  expenditures  which  in 
one  way  or  another  help  to  maintain  or  enhance  the  urban  environment  - 
this  would  account  for  a  large  slice  of  them.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  point  in  reducing  necessary  maintenance  expenditures  of  one 
kind  in  order  to  try  to  encourage  those  of  another. 


^  Urban  Renewal  and  Municipal  Taxation,  by  Douglas  Clark,  Canadian  Tax 
Journal,  November-December  1962  and  January -February  1963. 

Real  Property  Assessment  in  Canada,  by  F.K.  Finnis,  Canadian  Tax 
Foundation,  August  1962. 

Site  Valuation  as  a  Base  for  Local  Taxation,  Proceedings  of  the 

Fifteenth  Annual  Tax  Conference,  Canadian  Tax  Foundation,  1961. 

Site  Valuation  in  Local  Government,  by  F.H.  Finnis,  Canadian  Tax 
Journal,  March-April  1963. 

Land  Value  Taxation:  Promises  and  Problems  (with  appended  biblio¬ 
graphy)  by  Clyde  E.  Browning,  AIP  Journal,  November  1963. 
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Assuming  no  change  in  all  the  other  conditions  affecting 
the  demand  and  supply  of  floor  space  for  various  uses,  a  sizable  re¬ 
duction  in  property  taxes  would  probably  work  itself  out  as  follows: 

(a)  rents  would  at  first  be  lowered  only  slightly,  while 
the  rate  of  profit  might  be  substantially  higher 
compared  to  its  former  level; 

(b)  a  higher  rate  of  profit  would  mean  an  increase  in  new 
building;  at  the  same  time,  with  the  value  of  land 
taken  as  a  residual,  the  increased  profit  would  be 
capitalized  and  thus  raise  land  prices; 

(c)  competition  from  the  new  space  would  bring  rents  down, 
while  the  higher  price  of  land  and  the  greater  output 
of  the  construction  industry  would  push  prices  up. 

The  rate  of  profit  would  again  fall  and  the  volume  of 
new  building  would  be  curtailed; 

(d)  eventually  things  would  settle  down  to  a  new  equilibrium: 
the  rate  of  profit  and  the  price  of  land  would  return  to 
their  former  levels,  while  demand  and  supply  of  building 
space  would  balance  at  a  lower  level  of  rents  and  a 
higher  volume  of  new  building. 

As  a  result,  according  to  Mr.  Clark,  from  whose  article  this 
sequence  of  events  is  taken,  “following  the  adjustment  to  the  tax 
change,  rents  would  be  permanently  lower  and  the  stock  of  improvements 
and  the  volume  of  new  building  would  be  permanently  higher  than  if  the 
tax  change  had  not  taken  place;  urban  renewal  should  be  fostered. 

“Unfortunately,  the  degree  of  encouragement  to  urban  renewal 
from  a  major  reduction  in  property  taxes  is  difficult  to  predict."  In 
an  expanding  market,  when  demand  is  rising  and  the  construction 
industry  is  working  to  capacity,  a  tnx  codurtion  might  bo  unnecessary. 
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although  useful  in  directing  activity  where  it  was  most  wanted.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  demand  is  weak  and  vacancy  rates  are  high,  it  would 
be  helpful  but  insufficient. 

The  usual  rider  to  the  suggestion  of  a  tax  reduction  is: 
provided  alternative  sources  of  revenue  can  be  found.  Overall,  taxes 
levied  in  Canada  amount  to  25%  of  gross  national  product.  Hew 
sources  of  revenue  are  not  exactly  lying  about  waiting  to  be  tapped 
and  a  general  reduction  in  property  taxes  as  a  way  of  stimulating 
renewal  is  improbable.  Accordingly,  what  must  be  looked  for  are 
possible  changes  in  the  relative  tax  load  on  property  at  different 
stages  of  deterioration  or  redevelopment,  that  is,  a  relative  increase 
in  taxes  on  properties  in  need  of  renewal  and/or  a  relative  decrease 
in  taxes  on  new  buildings  and  improvements,  in  particular  in  renewal 
areas.  This  applies  also  to  possible  federal  and  provincial  tax 
incentives . 


For  example,  new  buildings  could  be  exempted  from  property 
tax  for  a  period  of  years.  This  would  be  similar  to  the  three-year 
corporation  income  tax  holiday  granted  by  the  federal  government  to 
new  mines.  Or  the  exemption  could  be  restricted  to  new  buildings  in 
designated  renewal  areas.  Alternatively,  the  exemption  could  be 
restricted  to  the  replacement  of  buildings  declared  to  be  substandard; 
either  all  such  buildings  or  only  those  in  designated  areas. 

Finally,  the  exemption  could  apply  only  to  new  buildings  on  land 
publicly  acquired  and  turned  over  to  private  enterprise  for  redevelopment. 

If  the  object  was  to  encourage  rehabilitation  as  well  as 
redevelopment,  the  exemption  could  also  be  granted  to  improvements  to 
existing  buildings  and  there  would  be  the  same  choice  of  general  or 
more  or  less  restricted  application.  As  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  tax  penalties  could  be  imposed  on  properties  in  need  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  or  rehabilitation.  This  is  one  of  the  ideas  underlying  site 
valuation  as  a  basis  for  municipal  taxation,  which  we  shall  consider 
below. 
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In  principle,  an  exemption  from  corporation  income  tax 
could  be  granted  in  respect  of  profits  derived  from  new  buildings, 
with  the  same  choices  as  to  application  as  exemptions  from  property 
tax.  In  practice  however,  no  corporation  income  tax  is  payable  in 
respect  of  new  buildings  during  the  first  five  to  ten  years  (some¬ 
times  even  fifteen)  after  their  completion.  Because  of  the  way 
depreciation  allowances  are  calculated  for  tax  purposes  -  5%  per 
year  of  the  undepreciated  balance  of  the  cost  of  construction  -  no 
income  is  left  which  is  subject  to  tax.  All  other  drawbacks  aside, 
a  tax  incentive  which  would  only  become  effective  in  possibly  ten 
to  fifteen  years'  time  would  be  unlikely  to  impart  much  stimulus  to 
renewal . 


Lastly,  there  could  be  an  exemption  from  the  sales  ta* 
on  building  materials  used  in  renewal  projects.  The  federal  sales 
tax  announced  in  the  1963  budget  has  added  4  to  5%  to  overall  building 
costs;  the  provincial  sales  tax  adds  another  1-1/2  to  2%.  Of  course, 
unless  the  exemptions  from  the  federal  tax  were  fairly  narrow  in 
application,  the  purpose  of  imposing  the  tax  in  the  first  place 
would  be  lost. 

Several  general  objections  to  tax  incentives  may  now  be 
considered:  that  they  narrow  the  tax  base,  that  they  are  dis¬ 

criminatory  -  also  vicious  to  the  extent  that  they  encourage  other 
groups  to  demand  similar  concessions,  and  that  they  assist  people 
or  enterprises  who  do  not  need  assistance.  Although  all  of  these 
are  serious  objections,  they  have  not  stopped  governments  from 
providing  tax  incentives  on  a  growing  scale  and  for  a  widening  variety 
of  purposes  considered  desirable. 

IJith  respect  to  the  first  objection,  it  does  suggest  that 
the  incentives  should  not  be  limited  to  real  property  taxes,  where  the 
base  is  already  narrow  enough  for  the  load  it  has  to  bear.  But,  in 
the  case  vie  are  considering,  what  happens  is  not  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  base  but  'rather  a  temporary  postponement  of  its  Incrense  followed. 
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to  the  extent  that  the  incentive  is  effective,  by  a  greater  increase 
than  would  otherwise  have  occurred  -  which  is  of  course  the  rationale 
of  all  tax  exemptions  designed  to  stimulate  growth.  Since  the 
exemption  would  also  increase  federal  and  provincial  tax  revenues 
later  on,  some  sharing  of  the  cost  of  the  property  tax  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  would  in  fairness  have  to  be 
worked  out. 


As  to  the  second  objection,  to  discriminate  is  precisely 
the  object:  to  assist  where  it  is  thought  necessary  or  expedient  and 
not  where  it  is  not.  The  force  of  the  third  objection  is  evident  in 
all  the  renewal  which  is  taking  place  with  the  tax  system  as  it  is. 

Eut  this  does  not  at  all  mean  that  all  the  renewal  which  should  take 
place  is  in  fact  doing  so  -  quite  obviously  it  isn't.  The  incentives 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  renewal  where  it  is  both 
needed  and  failing.  The  provision  of  tax  incentives  thus  hinges  on 
finding  clear  and  justifiable  criteria  for  assisting  renewal  in  some 
cases  but  not  in  others . 

Three  criteria  are  implicit  in  the  foregoing  discussion: 
renewal  in  designated  renewal  areas,  renewal  of  buildings  declared  to 
be  substandard,  and  renewal  on  publicly  acquired  land  made  available 
to  private  enterprise. 

The  first  criterion  is  stated  in  Section  23  of  the  National 
Housing  Act: 

"  'urban  renewal  area'  means  a  blighted  or  substandard 
area  of  a  municipality  for  which  the  government  of  the 
province  in  which  the  area  is  located  has  approved  the 
implementation  of  an  urban  renewal  scheme." 

It  has  been  noted  earlier  than  an  urban  renewal  area  as 
defined  in  the  National  Housing  Act  is  not  quite  the  same  as  to  timing 
as  a  designated  area  as  defined  in  Section  20  of  the  Ontario  Planning 
Act.  Under  the  Planning  Act,  an  area  is  designated  as  a  redevelopment 
area  when  its  redevelopment  "is  desirable  because  of  age,  dilapidation. 
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overcrowding,  faulty  arrangement,  unsuitability  of  buildings  or  for 
any  other  reason.”  Although  an  area  could  be  designated  before  a 
redevelopment  plan  has  been  prepared,  and  in  the  past  this  some¬ 
times  happened  as  a  first  step  leading  towards  the  preparation  of 
such  a  plan,  the  current  practice  in  Ontario  is  now  more  in  line 
with  that  prescribed  in  the  National  Housing  Act,  where  the  order 
is  the  other  way  around:  an  area  becomes  a  renewal  area  -  the 
word  "designation”  is  not  used  -  only  at  the  end  of  the  planning 
process,  when  the  province  has  approved  the  implementation  of  a 
renewal  scheme. 

As  to  the  second  criterion,  it  is  implicit  in  housing 
standard  by-laws,  which  however  are  rather  narrow  in  application. 
Granting  nevertheless  that  substandard  can  be  determined  in  physical 
terms  even  beyond  the  scope  of  housing  standard  by-laws,  what  about 
in  social  terms  or  in  the  sense  of  economic  obsolescence?  In  any 
case  this  is  only  the  first  step.  In  applying  the  exemption  to 
rehabilitation,  how  x^ould  the  minimum  improvements  necessary  to  put 
the  building  into  good  shape  be  determined,  or  should  the  incentive 
apply  to  all  improvement?  Where  redevelopment  rather  than  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  decided  on,  how  should  the  new  use  be  related  to  the  old?  If 
all  new  uses  were  to  be  exempted,  merely  in  order  to  get  rid  of  sub¬ 
standard  buildings,  undesirable  or  inappropriate  as  well  as  desirable 
new  uses  would  be  subsidized  and  over-building  might  be  encouraged. 
Finally,  the  site  of  the  buildings  might  be  too  small  or  inappropriate 
for  redevelopment,  or  at  least  for  the  kind  of  redevelopment  which 
was  being  sought.  These  difficulties,  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  of  housing  standard  by-laws,  would  have  less  weight  in 
respect  of  substandard  buildings  in  a  renewal  area,  since  the  renewal 
plan  governing  redevelopment  would,  if  firmly  adhered  to,  be  able  to 
obviate  them.  Outside  renewal  areas,  they  would  be  serious  and,  all 
things  considered,  this  criterion  does  not  appear  to  be  a  promising 
one. 

Similar  questions  and  difficulties  apply  to  the  suggestion 

/ 

of  tax  penalties  on  properties  in  need  of  renewal.  Penalties  have 
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two  further  drawbacks*  vocal  objections  could  be  expected  from  the 
owners  of  buildings  classified  as  substandard  and  when  tenants  were 
involved,  the  owners  would  shift  as  much  of  the  penalty  as  possible 
onto  them.  Not  only  would  the  penalty  to  that  extent  be  frustrated 
in  its  object,  the  deterioration  of  the  buildings  might  be 
accelerated.  As  a  general  rule,  once  the  need  for  renewal  has  been 
established,  the  emphasis  of  incentives  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
on  desirable  re-uses  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  future 
rather  than  helping  merely  to  remedy  undesirable  conditions  resulting 
from  events  and  causes  in  the  past. 

The  third  criterion  for  the  granting  of  incentives  -  that 
the  renewal  be  on  publicly  acquired  land  -  commends  itself  for  its 
simplicity.  In  the  case  of  new  buildings,  however,  it  suffers  from 
the  objection  that  it  coincides  precisely  in  scope  with  another 
available  incentive,  namely,  the  write-down  in  the  value  of  land  made 
available  to  private  enterprise  for  redevelopment.  It  is  possible  of 
course  that  even  a  full  write-down  might  not  in  some  cases  be 
sufficient  to  assure  desirable  renewal.  It  is  more  likely  that,  even 
with  the  most  energetic  policy  of  public  land  acquisition  which  can 
be  realistically  expected,  large  amounts  of  land  in  designated  renewal 
areas  will  remain  in  private  ownership,  leaving  scope  for  other 
incentives  to  be  considered.  Given  the  terms  of  reference  of  this 
study,  we  conclude  that  the  first  criterion  for  tax  as  well  as  the 
other  incentives  previously  discussed  is  the  best.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  being  already  in  the  legislation. 

There  are  two  reservations,  however.  Assistancce  should  be 
given,  equal  to  a  portion  of  certified  expenditures  on  the  rehabilitation 
or  replacement  of  buildings  resulting  from  orders  for  repair  or  demoli¬ 
tion  under  housing  standard  by-laws,  and  this  should  not  be  limited  to 
renewal  areas .  The  general  merit  of  these  by-laws  and  the  contribution 
which  their  enforcement  can  make  to  urban  renewal  is  discussed  else¬ 
where.  But  to  the  extent  of  their  enforcement,  the  assistance  would 
be  by  way  of  compensation  for  expenses  or  losses  incurred  rather  than 
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as  an  incentive  for  renewal  -  the  incentive  effect  being  limited  to 
the  consideration  that  some  compensation  might  make  enforcement  more 
acceptable. 


Of  course,  problems  would  be  bound  to  arise.  How  would 
the  amount  of  such  losses  be  determined,  and  by  whom?  Why  should 
owners  who  let  their  houses  deteriorate  be  rewarded  by  compensation, 
while  those  practising  good  maintenance  are  given  no  such  aid?  These 
and  other  questions  would  certainly  make  administration  of  the  program 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Yet,  as  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  on 
Ottawa’s  experience  in  housing  standard  enforcement,  it  is  equally  hard 
to  justify  the  present  situation  in  which  private  property  owners  in 
a  designated  area  are  expropriated  and  fully  compensated  for  loss  of 
property,  while  those  who  suffer  losses  due  to  a  housing  standard 
order  receive  no  compensation.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  easy  way 
out  of  these  dilemmas  except  to  give  up  the  program.  As  this  is  an 
unduly  negative  conclusion,  a  less  than  easy  way  out  seems  to  be 
indicated. 


The  second  reservation  is  of  a  different  order.  As  time 
goes  on,  it  may  be  found  that  renewal  by  areas,  designated  or  other¬ 
wise  selected  for  treatment  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  scheme,  is 
not  the  most  appropriate  or  effective  method  of  implementing  the 
declared  objectives  of  the  legislation.  The  present  method  can  deal 
with  blighted  or  concentrated  "gray'*  areas,  but  not  perhaps  with 
renewal  needs  which  are  widely  dispersed  and  less  oppressively  visible. 
Accordingly,  while  making  the  maximum  use  of  incentives  in  order  to 
achieve  as  much  as  possible  under  the  legislative  provisions  and 
procedures  as  they  now  stand,  thought  should  be  given  to  alternative 
criteria  for  use  in  future. 

A  final  difficulty  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  A  change  in 
taxes  or  other  conditions  affecting  the  actual  or  expected  net  revenue 
from  a  property  may  be  partly  or  wholly  capitalized  by  the  owner  and 
thus  increase  or  decrease  the  price  at  which  he  is  willing  to  sell. 
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Specifically,  a  tax  incentive  on  a  new  use  would  tend  to  increase 
the  price  of  land,  thus  offsetting  part  or  all  of  the  intended 
advantage  to  the  developer  when  the  property  changed  hands .  Con¬ 
versely,  an  increase  in  taxes  intended  to  penalize  substandard 
buildings  would  reduce  the  land  value,  thus  facilitating  land 
assembly  for  renewal  purposes.  This  might  however  be  rather  hard 
on  the  small  property  owner  living  in  his  own  house.  It  also 
follows  that,  because  property  owners  leasing  to  tenants  would  dc 
their  best  to  shift  the  penalty  by  raising  rents,  the  lot  of  many 
slum  families,  already  bad  enough,  would  be  made  worse. 

The  difficulty  of  increased  land  prices  as  a  result  of 
tax  exemptions  applies  also  to  incentives  by  way  of  zoning  exemptions 
and  low  interest  rates  on  mortgages  for  renewal  projects:  the 
incentives  fail  to  stimulate  renewal  but  accrue  instead  to  land 
owners  at  the  expense  of  the  other  groups  involved  (developers, 
tenants,  tax  payers  and  the  community  interest  in  renewal).  There 
is  indeed  no  way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  consistently  with  a 
free  market  in  land.  Either  land  prices  would  have  to  be  rigidly 
controlled  or  the  land  would  have  to  be  expropriated  before  the 
incentives  were  announced  or  at  prices  excluding  their  effect.  Neither 
of  these  seems  realistic  as  a  general  policy,  although  the  second  is 
relevant  to  expropriation  in  renewal  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  and  limitations  of  trying  to  stimulate  renewal  by  tax 
penalties  on  substandard  properties,  including  their  inequitable 
impact  on  property  values,  apply  also  to  site  valuation,  which  has 
frequently  been  advanced  as  a  basis  for  property  taxes  that  would 
stimulate  renewal.  This  may  now  be  briefly  examined. 

Site  Valuation 

Site  valuation  would  exempt  all  buildings  from  property 
tax,  which  would  be  levied  on  land  alone.  Many  advantages  have  been 
claimed  for  this  system  of  municipal  taxation,  but  few  advocates  have 
been  as  enthusiastic  as  Mary  Rawson,  who  wrote: 
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"Tc  exempt  improvements  and  at  the  same  time  to  tax 
land  mere  heavily  would  provide  a  double  incentive 
to  the  owners  of  derelict  buildings  to  demolish  them 
and  to  use  the  land  more  intensively.  Here  surely  is 
a  golden  key  to  urban  renewal,  to  the  automatic  re¬ 
generation  of  the  city  -  and  not  at  the  public  expense.'1* 


The  ratio  of  the  value  of  buildings  to  the  value  of  land 
varies  between  properties  according  to  their  location,  their  use 
and  the  density  of  their  development.  With  site  valuation,  properties 
for  which  the  ratio  is  above  the  average  would  pay  less  in  taxes  than 
under  the  present  system;  properties  for  which  the  ratio  is  below  the 
average  would  pay  more.  Taxes  on  properties  which  were  highly 
developed  would  be  reduced  whereas  on  properties  which  were  relatively 
undeveloped  or  on  which  the  buildings  had  deteriorated  they  would  be 
increased.  The  advantages  claimed  for  site  valuation  have  been 
summarized,  and  ably  analyzed,  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Finnis: 

(i)  it  would  control  land  speculation  and  urban  sprawl; 

(ii)  it  would  lessen  the  economic  evil  of  unused  and  undeveloped 
land  -  though  why  unused  or  undeveloped  land  should  be 
considered  an  economic  or  any  other  kind  of  evil  is  not 
explained; 

(iii)  it  would  encourage  "better”  buildings; 

(iv)  it  would  redistribute  the  tax  load  among  different  land 
uses,  the  usual  statement  being  that  it  would  shift  part 
nf  the  load  from  homeowners  on  to  downtown  commercial 
property  and  thus  encourage  housing  construction  -  but 
at  the  same  time  probably  penalize  downtown  trade  in  its 
competition  with  new  suburban  shopping  centres; 

(v)  it  would  encourage  the  redevelopment  of  slum  areas  and 
vacant  lots,  thus  helping  to  remove  urban  blight; 

(vi)  it  would  drive  down  land  prices  and  eliminate  a  major 

operating  expense  of  buildings,  thus  stimulating  renewal. 

The  first  four  advantages  can  be  briefly  dealt  with,  since 
they  relate  only  indirectly  tc  urban  renewal.  History  does  not 
support  the  first  one.  Mr.  Clark  prints  out: 


*  Property  Taxation  and  Urban  Development,  Urban  Land  Institute 
(Research  Mcnograph  for,  1961),  Washington,  D.C. 
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"The  greatest  boom  in  land  values  ever  to  occur  in 
Western  Canada  took  place  during  the  years  1909-13 
when  site  taxation  was  at  its  zenith.  The  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find;  profits  from  land  speculation  can 
be  very  large  in  relation  to  holding  costs  and  the 
tripling  or  quadrupling  of  land  taxes,  as  might 
occur  under  a  change  to  site  taxation,  could  be  a 
relatively  minor  consideration  -  especially  where 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  land  will  be  held  for 
only  a  short  period  of  time.'5  1 


It  may  be  object  that  this  was  not  a  fair  test  since 
speculation  was  extreme  and  the  remedy  was  not  applied  early  or 
drastically  enough.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  remedy  was 
inherently  inadequate  once  the  fever  got  out  of  hand.  The  relation¬ 
ship  assumed  betxjeen  land  speculation  and  urban  sprawl  will  become 
apparent  in  the  discussion  of  point  (v) . 


As  to  vacant  land  held  for  other  than  speculative  reasons, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  should  always  be  built  on  as  soon  and 
as  intensively  as  possible.  Site  taxation  would  perhaps  reduce  the 
"unearned  increment"  accruing  to  owners  of  land,  vacant  or  otherwise. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  make  the  holding  of  vacant  or  under¬ 
developed  land  more  expensive;  any  measure  however  which  impeded  the 
process  of  land  assembly  by  spurring  premature  redevelopment  or 
added  to  its  cost  would  by  no  means  be  an  unalloyed  benefit  from 
a  planning  point  of  view. 

Insofar  as  'better'  means  more  expensive,  the  third  claim 
may  be  allowed. 

As  to  the  fourth  claim,  undoubtedly  some  user  would  pay 
more  in  taxes  and  others  less.  Whether  the  particular  redistribution 
claimed  would  occur  is  questionable.  In  many  residential  areas, 
especially  in  the  case  of  single-family  dwellings,  the  value  of  the 
land  in  proportion  to  the  buildings  is  probably  above  the  average. 


1) 


Proceedings,  1961  Conference,  p.  78 
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Even  where  it  is  not,  site  valuation  would  increase  taxes  on  large 
relatively  to  small  lots  and  tend  towards  a  greater  density  of 
development  and  population  throughout  the  city.  In  a  different  way, 
it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  density  control  by  floor  space.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  notion  of  reviving  the  urban  core  by  adding  to 
the  taxes  on  functions  which  are  already  marginal  or  close  to  it 
hardly  commends  itself  as  a  persuasive  remedy  or  an  example  of 
common  sense. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  points  deserve  fuller  attention.  The 
essential  idea  here  is  that  by  shifting  the  burden  of  tax  from 
buildings  to  land,  all  land  will  be  developed  to  its  ’highest  and  best 
use',  i.e.  it  will  be  built  on  in  a  manner  to  yield  the  maximum 
revenue  from  which  to  pay  the  tax.  Indeed,  a  more  advanced  system 
of  site  taxation  is  sometimes  advocated,  under  which  land  would  be 
taxed  according  to  its  maximum  redevelopment  value  rather  than  the 
value  based  on  its  present  use.  Thus  the  London  Economist  has 
suggested  that  "owners  of  all  land  would  be  liable  to  pay  a  tax  based 
on  the  most  lucrative  developed  use  permitted  for  it  under  existing 
planning  regulations,  not  on  the  use  to  which  it  was  actually  being 
put."1 


This  idea  does  two  things:  one,  it  suggests  that  the 
commonly  used  phrase  "highest  and  best  use"  is  a  polite  expression 
for  maximum  profit-making  use  -  the  most  lucrative  one,  as  the 
Economist  says.  Only  the  most  convinced  and  unconditional  believer 
in  the  profit  system  would  argue  that  highest  use  in  this  sense  is 
always  the  best  from  every  other  point  of  view.  In  fact,  a  great 
deal  of  planning  precept  and  practice  (sometimes  too  much)  assumes 
that  they  are  in  conflict. 

Secondly,  it  exposes  an  inherent  bias  in  favour  of  a 
uniform  density  of  development  of  all  land  up  to  the  maximum  in  the 

/ 

^  Next  Step  But  One  for  Land,  The  Economist,  May  16,  1964. 
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light  of  economic  facts  and  prospects  at  any  given  time.  In  this 
sense  it  is  similar  to  the  idea  of  tighter  zoning  to  facilitate 
redevelopment,  whose  proponents  have  coined  the  misleading  term 
"unemployment  of  land8'  in  order  to  give  the  same  impression  of 
waste  as  unemployment  of  people.  Because  unused  or  vacant  lots  and 
run-down  homes  exploited  as  slums  are  manifest  evils,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  so-called  undeveloped  land  is  out  of  place  in  an 
urban  context.  Density  control  and  the  provision  of  open  spaces 
are  based  on  the  opposite  assumption.  Site  taxation  would  add  to 
the  pressures  against  density  control  considered  desirable  on 
other  than  economic  grounds,  and  it  would  do  so  in  proportion  to 
the  level  of  municipal  taxation  and  fiscal  need.  Whereas  the  "tighter 
powers"  want  a  lower  density  of  development,  the  site  taxers  would 
increase  it. 


The  relationship  which  is  postulated  between  land  specula¬ 
tion  and  urban  sprawl  thus  seems  to  be  as  follows:  The  development 
of  all  inner  urban  land  to  its  maximum  permitted  density  means 
relatively  less  demand  for  new,  outlying  land.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  would  tend  to  keep  the  city  concentrated  rather  than  spread  out; 
on  the  other,  less  pressure  of  demand  combined  with  the  higher  cost 
of  holding  vacant  land  for  a  more  distant  and  doubtful  speculative 
gain  would  keep  prices  down,  not  to  mention  the  increased  supply  due 
to  higher  taxation  of  "undeveloped"  land  in  agricultural  use.  This 
is  valid  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  taxation  would  have  to  be  stiff 
indeed  in  order  to  have  much  impact  on  rising  land  prices,  given 
the  present  rate  of  urban  growth  and  demand  for  land.  A  more 
likely  outcome  is  that  the  tax  would  simply  be  added  to  the  price 
of  land.  Adding  taxes  to  costs  can  only  check  demand  when  the 
demand  is  elastic. 

Another  basic  point  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
is  that  different  uses  have  by  their  nature  a  different  ratio  of 
the  value  of  land  to  buildings  -  single-family  units  vs.  apartments, 
parking  lots  vs.  office  sky-scrapers,  to  mention  obvious  examples. 
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Site  valuation  would  alter  the  relative  tax  lead  on  these  uses, 
hence  their  relative  economic  costs  and  in  the  long  run  their 
relative  supply  and  spatial  distribution.  The  implicit  assumption 
is  that  these  changes  would  be  for  the  better;  that  they  would 
improve  the  urban  fabric  according  to  whatever  standard  one  may 
adept;  that  they  would  be  a  Good  Thing  merely  because  they  might 
result  in  some  renewal  which  would  not  otherwise  take  place.  As 
an  a-priori  generalization,  presented  without  argument  or  regard 
to  specific  circumstances,  this  assumption  is  obviously  untenable. 

Site  valuation  would  lower  the  price  of  land  in  respect 
of  uses  where  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  land  to  buildings  was  above 
the  average;  because  taxes  in  respect  of  these  uses  would  be  greater, 
the  capitalized  value  of  the  net  revenue  from  them  would  be  less. 
Where  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  land  to  buildings  was  below  the 
average,  the  result  would  be  the  opposite,  and  the  elimination  of  a 
major  operating  expense  of  buildings  would  increase  net  revenue  and 
hence  the  price  of  land.  A  change  in  the  ratio  from  above  to  below 
the  average  is  the  normal  result  of  redevelopment.  Thus  land  prices 
based  on  present  uses  which  it  is  desired  to  replace  would  be 
lowered,  whereas  based  on  future  uses  they  would  be  raised.  In  other 
words,  only  the  supply  price  of  land  would  tend  to  be  "driven  down"* 
the  demand  price  would  be  raised.  In  this  way,  as  a  result  of  a 
greater  difference  in  the  opposing  prices  of  land,  renewal  would  be 
stimulated. 


Redevelopment  normally  means  an  increase  in  density.  Often 
land  assembly  is  also  involved i  Although  site  taxation  would  lessen 
the  cost  of  acquiring  land,  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  holding  it 
during  the  process  of  assembly.  Either  way,  substantial  capital  is 
required  and,  in  downtown  renewal  projects,  the  amounts  are  likely 
to  be  so  large  that  only  a  few  developers,  with  or  without  government 
assistance,  are  able  to  undertake  them.  The  same  process  of  con¬ 
centration,  of  a  small  number  of  companies  of  increasing  size 
/ 

dominating  the  industry,  is  apparent  here  as  it  has  been  elsewhere. 
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Not  only  are  the  small  property  owners  whose  taxes  site  valuation 
would  be  likely  to  increase  the  very  people  least  likely  to  have 
the  resources  necessary  for  redevelopment,  the  continued  ownership 
and  enjoyment  of  their  property  would  be  made  more  expensive.  The 
supply  price  of  land  for  redevelopment  would  be  driven  down 
precisely  for  this  reason,  because  they  would  be  under  the  pressure 
of  increased  taxation  to  sell,  whereas  redeveloped  property  would 
pay  less  in  taxes  than  under  the  present  system.  In  short,  site 
taxation  would  be  a  regressive  system,  taking  even  less  account 
of  ability  to  pay  than  the  present  one,  which  has  of  course 
frequently  been  criticized  on  this  very  score. 

Because  of  its  unequal  effect  on  property  values  and  the 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  different  property  owners,  site  valuation  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  accompanied  by  innumerable  mitigating 
exception#.  Independent  home  owners  in  particular  are  given  relief  - 
the  doctrine  is  too  harsh  to  be  applied  without  dilution.  Insofar 
as  its  effects  on  land  prices  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
facilitating  renewal,  there  is  nothing  which  could  not  be  more 
effectively  accomplished  by  public  land  assmelby  and  a  write-down 
in  cost  where  necessary  for  private  redevelopment. 

Site  valuation  has  three  further  disadvantages.  The 
first  is  the  drastic  narrowing  of  the  tax  base;  property  taxes  would 
be  levied  on  only  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  economic  values 
presently  taxed,  and  not  the  nest  stable  among  them  at  that.  The 
second  is  the  extreme  technical  difficulty  of  objective  and 
equitable  assessment  of  land  values,  separate  and  apart  from  buildings. 
Some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  a  separate  valuation  is 
impossible.  Although  assessors  are  nevertheless  required  by  law  to 
make  one,  their  task  would  be  far  more  difficult  if  land  alone  were 
involved . 


The  third  disadvantage  relates  specifically  to  urban 
renewal.  Site  valuation  would  prevent  a  municipality  from  taxing 
the  major  part  of  the  increase  in  property  values  involved  in 
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renewal  projects,  namely,  the  buildings.  It  would  thus  be  able 
to  recover  through  taxation  only  a  small  part  of  its  share  in  any 
write-down  of  publicly  acquired  land  made  available  to  private 
enterprise  for  redevelopment  if  the  land  were  based  for  redevelop¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  unable  to  recover  any.  Of  course,  it  is  likely 
that  the  write-down  itself  would  be  less,  since  on  the  reasoning 
stated  above,  the  cost  of  acquisition  would  probably  be  lower 
whereas  the  value  for  redevelopment  would  probably  be  higher.  But 
whether  in  the  long  run  the  decrease  in  municipal  revenue  would 
exactly  match  or  might  exceed  the  smaller  initial  outlay,  of  which 
the  municipality’s  share  is  25%,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if,  according  to 
the  Economist’s  suggestion,  site  taxation  were  to  be  based  not  on 
the  present  use  of  land,  but  "on  the  most  lucrative  developed  use 
permitted  for  it  under  existing  planning  regulations",  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  would  be  compounded.  To  begin  with, 
the  Assessment  Act,  which  stresses  present  use,  vjould  have  to  be 
amended.  The  system  would  probably  be  even  more  regressive. 

Official  plans  and  zoning  by-laws  would  become  tax  gathering  -  or 
tax  remitting  -  instruments,  even  more  than  they  are  now,  and 
planning  boards  would  come  under  new  and  heavy  pressures.  As  the 
Economist  pointed  cut,  "if  the  proceeds  of  any  site  value  taxation 
went  directly  to  the  local  authorities,  there  would  be  the  obvious 
objection  that  an  authority  could  raise  its  own  income  simply  by 
altering  a  line  on  the  town  map;"  property  taxes  might  therefore 
probably  have  to  be  collected  by  a  senior  government  divorced  from 
local  planning  decisions. 

Finally,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  valuing  land  in  terms 
of  its  present  use,  the  notion  that  every  piece  of  land  could  be 
objectively  and  equitably  valued  in  terms  of  its  most  lucrative 
potential  use  is  fanciful.  Economic  circumstances  and  prospects,  as 
well  as  planning  regulations,  are  constantly  changing.  Forecasts  of 
demand,  combined  with  estimates  of  revenue,  expenses  and  capital 
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costs  cf  redevelopment  are  uncertain  at  best,  and  differences  of 
opinion  between  experts  would  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  number  cf  people  who  have  sufficient  experience  in  this  area  of 
inter-related  imponderables  that  their  valuations  would  be  accepted 
without  demur  by  the  tax  payers  is  small  indeed  -  certainly  not  the 
army  that  would  be  needed.  Moreover,  the  development  assumed  for 
one  property  vitally  affects  the  potential  of  those  around  it,  and 
vice  versa,  as  the  example  of  the  south  side  of  Queen  Street 
illustrates.  Only  where  the  zoning  accurately  reflected  the  latest 
forecast  of  demand  would  competition  for  development  between 
different  properties  in  an  area  not  arise.  This,  as  pointed  out 
above,  would  be  carrying  the  idea  of  "tight  zoning"  to  an 
impractical  extreme.  The  classical  criteria  for  a  good  tax  system: 
that  it  should  be  simple,  equitable,  easy  to  administer  and  the 
taxes  economical  to  collect,  seem  to  have  got  rather  lost. 

For  all  these  reasons,  site  valuation  as  a  method  of 
promoting  urban  renewal  cannot  be  recommended.  It  is  doubtful  that 
it  would  be  cf  much  help  or  incentive  and  it  is  equally  doubtful 
that  all  the  effects  would  be  for  the  better.  It  certainly  would 
cut  a  wide  swath  in  many  areas  unrelated  to  urban  renewal,  with 
consequences  which  it  is  outside  our  terms  of  reference  to  consider. 
More  specific  and  "pin-pointed"  measures  are  to  be  preferred. 

Demand  Incentives 

Supplements  to  demand  by  way  of  subsidies  to  rents  or 
incomes  of  low-income  families  are  rare  outside  public  housing 
projects.  They  may  take  several  forms: 

(i)  A  rent  certificate  plan,  under  which  a  public  agency 
leases  dwelling  units  from  private  owners  at  specified  rents  and  then 
collects  from  the  tenants  rents  based  on  their  family  income  and  the 
size  of  the  family.  In  Toronto,  where  this  plan  was  operated  by 
the  province’s  Metropolitan  Toronto  Housing  Authority,  the  maximum 
rents  at  which  units  were  leased  were  equal  to  those  established 
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for  limited  dividend  projects,  and  the  number  of  units  made 
available  under  the  plan  was  small.  The  Ontario  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  gradually  terminating  the  plan  because  there  is  not 
provision  in  the  legislation  for  a  federal  contribution  to  its 
cost,  which  is  entirely  borne  by  the  province.  As  an  incentive 
to  private  enterprise  and  as  a  way  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
housing  for  low- income  families,  this  plan  will  remain  of  limited 
scope  unless  the  rents  offered  for  housing  are  considerably 
increased.  A  formula  whereby  the  different  levels  of  government 
would  share  in  its  cost  would  also  have  to  be  worked  cut. 

(ii)  A  guaranteed  return  of  rentals.  Under  Section  14 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  C.M.H.C.  determines  the  rents  which 
are  to  be  charged  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  project  and 
guarantees  85%  of  the  annual  revenue  from  these  rentals  for  up  to 
30  years.  In  effect,  the  guarantee  allows  for  a  vacancy  rate  of 
15%  and,  if  after  the  first  three  years  rents  go  up,  the  implied 
vacancy  rate  above  which  the  guarantee  comes  into  play  increases 
likewise.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  apartment  market, 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  at  least,  developers  normally  allow  for  a 
5%  vacancy  factor  in  their  calculations;  a  guarantee  based  on  15% 
or  over,  with  low  rentals  to  begin  with,  thus  has  little  incentive 
effect. 


(iii)  In  the  United  States,  the  1965  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  includes  a  rent  subsidy  plan  which  was  the  cause 
of  much  controversy.  Under  the  plan,  families  and  individuals 
whose  incomes  are  below  the  maximum  established  for  public  housing 
are  eligible  for  rent  subsidies.  They  will  pay  25%  of  their  income 
towards  the  established  fair  market  rents;  the  rent  supplement  will 
pay  any  difference  above  that.  However,  the  private  enterprise  in 
respect  of  which  the  plan  is  to  operate  is  confined  to  non-profit, 
cooperative  and  limited  dividend  housing.  In  other  words,  the 
plan  is  similar  to  Canadian  limited  dividend  housing  under  Section 

16  of  the  N.H.A.  combined  with  what  is  in  effect  a  rent  reduction 

/ 

fund  provided  by  the  U.S.  government.  VJhy  assistance  to  non—  or 
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limited-profit  private  enterprise  was  thought  to  be  more  controver¬ 
sial  than  the  assistance  which  is  furnished  in  so  many  forms  to  the 
genuine  article  is  rather  hard  to  understand,  unless  the  criticism 
was  directed  at  the  prospective  tenants  whose  need  was  viewed  as  a 
mark  of  insufficiently  rugged  and  successful  individualism.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Congress  has  refused  to  appropriate  money  to 
implement  the  plan  which  it  had  adopted  earlier  in  the  year.  A 
favourable  vote  is  expected  this  year. 

An  effective  program  of  supplements  to  demand  would 
combine  the  best  features  of  all  the  above  plans.  It  would  aim 
principally  to  supplement  public  housing  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  two  groups  mentioned  earlier  for  whom  private  enterprise  alone 
is  least  able  to  provide  adequate  housing,  namely,  ''modest  or  low- 
income  families  with  large  numbers  of  children,  and  elderly  couples 
who  have  retired  on  modest  and  usually  fixed  incomes."*  Rents  paid 
by  tenants  would  be  limited  to  25%  of  incomes  (or  the  sliding  scale 
used  by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  for  public  housing)  and  the 
maximum  income  would  be  fixed  so  as  to  comprise  a  significant  number 
of  families  above  the  lowest  income  rung.  The  housing  units  could 
be  rented  from  developers  on  a  long-term  lease  by  a  public  housing 
authority  (in  the  same  way  as  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  purchases 
housing  built  by  private  developers)  or,  alternatively,  the  rent 
subsidy  could  be  paid  directly  to  tenants.  The  rent  subsidy  or 
reduction  fund  would  be  provided  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  together,  rather  than  depending  as  now  on  "contributions, 
donations,  gifts  and  bequests  made  by  the  government  of  the  province 
or  by  a  municipality,  social  agency,  foundation,  trust,  estate  or 
person;"  In  short,  the  cost  of  the  plan  would  be  shared  by  all 
levels  of  government,  perhaps  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
subsidies  to  public  housing.  The  rents  offered  for  dwelling  units 
would  be  at  a  scale  sufficient  to  bring  forward  a  significant 
response  from  developers  and,  where  a  guarantee  of  rental  revenue 


*  Final  Report,  Consultative  Committee  on  Housing  Policies,  p.  8. 
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was  involved,  it  would  imply  a  vacancy  rate  consistent  with  current 
facts.  Finally,  if  private  enterprise  is  to  be  encouraged,  let  it 
be  both  private  and  enterprising  according  to  the  standards  pre¬ 
vailing  and  deemed  appropriate  in  most  areas  of  production  and 
trade,  including  the  bulk  of  urban  development  and  redevelopment. 

This  raises  of  course  a  basic  problem  with  respect  to  all 
the  incentives  we  have  been  considering.  Their  purpose  is  to 
attract  private  enterprise  to  participate  in  renewal  in  areas  where 
it  is  not  at  present  doing  so.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  enough 
to  ensure  a  certain  rate  of  return  which  may  be  thought  "fair"  or 
adequate;  the  return  must  be  at  the  "going  rate"  being  earned  in 
areas  where  private  enterprise  operates  unassisted.  Under  conditions 
of  excess  capacity  and  sagging  demand,  this  rate  may  not  be  high  and 
financial  and  material  resources  may  yield  relatively  easily  to  the 
encouragement  provided.  But  under  the  present  conditions  of  a 
building  boom,  rising  prices  and  inflationary  pressures  which  the 
government  is  taking  steps  to  dampen,  the  incentives  which  would 
be  necessary  are  naturally  greater.  They  must  be  sufficient  to  bid 
resources  away  from  areas  where  they  are  already  fully  engaged;  they 
would  mean  adding  to  demand  and  more  rather  than  less  upward  pressure 
on  prices. 


Incentives  under  these  conditions  have  the  same  effect  cn 
building  costs  and  prices  generally  as  they  do  on  the  price  of  land, 
whose  redevelopment  and  speculative  values  are  increased.  Aids  to 
private  enterprise  which  seem  partly  to  add  to  the  inflationary 
spiral  and  partly  to  land  prices  and  windfall  gains  for  land  owners, 
with  perhaps  little  in  the  way  of  noticeable  additions  to  the 
amount  of  renewal  achieved,  do  not  look  like  a  very  attractive 
proposition.  This  of  course  is  the  negative  side  of  the  picture. 

But,  as  to  the  first,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  in  less  buoyant 
periods,  as  long  as  resources,  manpower  and  enterprise  are  adequately 
occupied  in  meeting  ordinary  market  and  profitable  demands,  it  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  divert  them  to  rvfc*w,  lr»c«  attractive  and  perhaps 
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more  risky  fields,  great  though  the  social  needs  and  the  desirability 
of  meeting  them  may  be,  and  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  shoestring.  As  to 
the  second,  many  devices  to  control  land  prices  have  been  tried  and  some 
have  worked,  although  the  only  one  which  seems  foolproof  is  public 
acquisition  based  solely  on  the  value  of  land  in  its  present  use  to  the 
owner,  with  no  allowance  for  its  potential  development  or  redevelopment 
value  as  expressed  in  the  market,  rather  than  its  re-use  value  to  the 
taker.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  that  in  a  market  economy  where  property 
owners  as  well  as  others  are  free  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  land 
prices  are  bound  to  vary  with  changes  in  the  balance  of  demand  and 
supply,  and  the  prospect  of  gain  is  an  inevitable  and  perhaps  necessary 
part  of  urban  development  and  renewal.  The  result  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  much  easier  to 
apply  measures  which,  as  the  Economist  suggested,  ,!would  indeed  knock 
speculation  on  the  head,  but  at  the  same  time  would  lay  out  stone 
cold  the  desirable  impetus  to  voluntary  development. 

It  is  with  the  impetus  to  voluntary  development  that  this 
study  is  concerned.  The  alternative  of  discouraging  redevelopment 
in  areas  where  it  is  now  occurring,  in  order  to  make  the  areas  where 
incentives  are  otherwise  needed  relatively  more  attractive,  has  not 
been  considered.  General  measures  to  restrain  the  construction  boom 
and  check  the  rise  in  building  prices  may  have  to  be  applied,  but 
measures  which  would  in  effect  penalize  redevelopment  outside  designated 
renewal  areas,  for  example  by  special  taxes  from  which  activity  in 
these  areas  would  be  exempt,  do  not  seem  appropriate.  They  would  be 
a  direct  addition  to  costs  -  intentionally  so,  as  a  means  of  squeezing 
profits  and  curtailing  demand  outside  renewal  areas  -  when  the  general 
concern  is  to  check  the  rise  already  under  way;  they  would  accordingly 
more  than  probably  be  unacceptable. 

The  incentives  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  therefore  of  the 
carrot  rather  than  the  stick  variety.  They  have  proceeded  from  the 
twin  assumptions,  about  which  there  is  room  for  wide  differences  of 
opinion,  that  renewal  which  cannot  pay  its  own  way  is  as  important 
and  urgent  as  renewal  which  can;  and  that,  in  the  context  of  Canada's 
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economy,  much  of  the;  former  as  well  as  metf  of 

more  effectively  and  expeditiously  by  private 
prise,  provided  the  necessary  public  guidance 
given . 


the  latter  cam  be  cone 

than  by  public  enter- 
and  assistance  are 


E.  Public-Private  Coordination 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  deficient  communication 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  renewal,  and  their  tendency 
to  operate  in  largely  separate  worlds  of  thought,  planning  and  action. 
The  need  for  improved  channels  of  communication  seems  obvious,  and 
was  discussed  under  "the  Private  Role,:  in  Chapter  3. 

The  reports  on  experience  in  selected  cities  have  raised 
certain  additional  points  bearing  on  this  question,  most  of  them 
centred  around  the  ,:call  for  submissions"  procedure  used  in  disposing 
of  publicly  acquired  land  to  private  redevelopers . 

The  senior  governments  have  so  far  insisted  on  a  public  call 
in  all  such  cases,  although  they  have  been  willing  to  consider  a  short 
call  period  in  cases  where  a  satisfactory  developer  is  known  to  be 
ready  to  bid.  There  are  indications  in  the  Midland  redevelopment 
project  that  provincial  officials  might  consider  dropping  this  re¬ 
quirement  because  of  the  special  circumstances  there,  but  it  seems 
so  far  more  doubtful  that  C.M.H.C.  would  agree.  In  any  event,  direct 
negotation  with  developers  chosen  without  a  public  call  -  a  procedure 
allowed  in  the  United  States  -  is  not  currently  under  serious  con¬ 
sideration  for  general  use  in  Canadian  renewal  areas,  in  spite  of 
certain  advantages  which  this  method  offers. 

One  of  these  advantages  is  that  investors  generally  prefer 
the  negotiated  sale  or  lease.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  the 
traditional  method  in  private  real  estate  transactions,  so  that 
investors  are  familiar  with  it,  and  also  because  it  gives  the 
investor  an  opportunity  to  present  his  case  without  risking  thousands 
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of  dollars  on  detailed  plans  and  models.  From  the  public  point  of 
view,  the  negotiated  sale  or  lease  permits  selection  of  a  redeveloper 
on  the  basis  of  his  reputation  for  good  work,  financial  resources  and 
stability,  and  the  likelihood  of  prompt  implementation.  Once  a 
developer  has  been  chosen  in  the  light  of  these  criteria,  which  are 
quite  as  important  as  the  ability  to  produce  good  proposals, 
negotiations  on  all  aspects  and  details  of  the  scheme  can  proceed, 
and  the  developer  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  determine  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  scheme  on  the  basis  of  realistic 
commitments  by  prospective  tenants  per  space.  This  method  also 
permits  preferential  treatment  of  re-use  proposals  which  would  benefit 
a  particular  group  in  the  community,  such  as  for  example,  the  Windsor 
labour  group  which  proposed  a  labour  auditorium  for  block  4  in 
Redevelopment  Area  Two;  in  fact  the  nature  and  details  of  a  proposal 
can  be  negotiated  with  this  object  in  view.* 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advantages  of  such  direct 
negotation,  it  inevitably  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion,  however 
groundless,  that  improper  influence  may  have  played  a  part  in  the 
choice  of  a  developer  for  the  land  to  be  disposed  of.  If  such  suspicions 
are  to  be  avoided,  some  form  of  public  tendering  may  have  to  be 
accepted  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Canadian  renewal  scene.  Since  this 
is  the  main  device  so  far  available  for  bringing  the  private  and  public 
sectors  together  in  joint  renewal  projects,  improvements  in  the  call 
procedure  could  lead  to  a  worthwhile  increase  in  public-private 
coordination. 

From  the  experience  to  date  in  issuing  calls  for  private 
proposals,  several  problems  are  apparent:  (1)  the  call  documents  often 
do  not  mean  what  they  say,  or  what  they  say  is  not  later  adhered  to,  a 
fact  that  becomes  embarrassingly  obvious  when  a  city  is  eager  to  accept 


*  For  a  full  discussion  of  American  experience  with  different  methods 
of  disposal,  see  ''Private  Investment  in  Urban  Redevelopment17,  by 
Richard  U.  Ratcliffe,  Real  Estate  Research  Report  17,  University  of 
California,  Eerkeley. 
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a  bid  even  though  it  fails  to  meet  some  of  the  stipulated  require¬ 
ments;  (2)  the  call  requirements  may  be  unrealistic  in  terms  of 
what  is  economically  feasible  for  a  private  redeveloper;  (3)  bidders 
are  expected  to  invest  considerable  amounts  in  plans  and  models,  which 
is  money  lost  if  they  are  unsuccessful;  (4)  as  a  result  of  these  and 
other  factors,  the  number  of  private  bidders  is  often  far  smaller 
than  expected  -  hardly  the  competitive  situation  which  the  procedure 
assumes.  In  most  cases,  private  developers  are  not  beating  a  path 
to  the  door  of  such  public  offerings. 

Lack  of  coordination  among  the  different  governments  involved 
on  the  public  side  may  also  arise  to  complicate  matters,  not  only 
during  the  acquisition,  clearance,  study,  and  planning  stages,  but 
also  in  the  selection  of  the  winning  proposal  from  among  the  bids 
received.  With  each  government  desiring  to  protect  its  own  constituents, 
differences  of  opinion  as  what  is  in  the  best  public  interest  are  to  be 
expected.  It  is  important  however  that  they  be  sufficiently  resolved 
to  permit  a  clear  statement  of  the  criteria  on  which  private  proposals 
will  in  fact  be  judged. 

Finally  there  is  a  need  for  more  long-term  overall  renewal 
planning  to  coordinate  housing  standard  enforcement  and  public  works 
programs  with  the  prospects  for  comprehensive  private  and  public 
renewal  schemes.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  public  actions  of  today, 
because  of  their  piecemeal  nature,  are  going  to  hinder  (and  possibly 
prevent)  future  renewal  projects  of  adequate  scope. 
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CHAPTER  V  -  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Urban  renewal  was  defined  In  Chapter  I  as  any  action,  under¬ 
taken  by  whomever  it  may  be,  to  redevelop,  rehabilitate  or  conserve 
any  part  of  the  urban  fabric.  It  can  be  divided  into  renewal  or  re¬ 
development  by  private  individuals  or  corporate  enterprise  on  the  one 
hand,  and  publicly-initiated  renewal  under  the  applicable  legislation, 
in  which  private  enterprise  may  also  participate,  on  the  other.  Because 
of  public  planninp  powers,  the  influence  of  public  expenditures  for 
basic  urban  services  and  other  facilities,  and  the  detailed  intervention 
by  public  bodies  in  private  development  and  redevelopment,  public  and 
private  interests  and  activities  affecting  renewal  are  inseparably 
interwoven.  This  study  has  focussed  on  the  role  of  private  corporate 
enterprise;  its  underlying  object  has  been  to  consider  ways  in  which 
this  role  could  be  enlarged  and  in  which  public-private  cooperation 
might  be  improved  in  order  to  enhance  the  duality  and  accomplishments 
of  renewal,  both  under  the  legislation  and  as  a  whole. 

The  need  for  renewal  on  a  growing  scale,  both  public  and 
private,  arises  from  three  factors.  The  first  is  the  age,  deterioration 
nnd  blight  of  many  urban  areas;  age  and  obsolescence  alone  often  lead 
to  renewal,  even  if  there  is  no  physical  deterioration  or  blight. 

The  second  is  the  rapid  growth  in  urban  population,  creating  a  demand 
for  the  development  of  non-urban  land  on  the  fringes  of  the  city  and 
for  the  redevelopment,  usually  at  higher  densities  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  more  people,  of  built-up  areas  within  the  city.  The  third  is  a 
distribution  of  income  which  results  in  the  residents  of  areas  which 
need  to  be  renewed  being  unable  to  afford  new  or  often  alternative 
housing  without  assistance.  Effective  demand  for  the  re-uses  which 
renewal  of  physically  deteriorated  areas  i^ould  provide  is  lacking,  and 
this  may  apply  to  non-residential  as  well  as  residential  re-use,  neither 
of  which  may  be  able  to  yield  an  ’economic"  return.  Renewal  due  to 
the  first  factor  and  that  due  to  the  second  often  do  not  coincide 
locat tonally  or  economically,  unless  aided  by  some  form  of  publicly- 
furni incentive . 
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Constraints  on  Urban  Penewal 

Whereas  the  need  for  urban  renewal  is  growing,  renewal 
itself  is  up  against  several  constraints  which  inhibit  its  expansion, 
while  renewal  in  the  legislative  sense  faces  a  number  of  further 
constraints.  The  general  constraints  which  appear  to  stand  out  are: 

(1)  The  general  pace  of  economic  activity  at  present  and, 

in  particular,  the  fact  that  the  construction  industry  is 
working  to  capacity  and  under  pressure  of  rising  costs  and 
prices: 

(2)  A  shortage  of  urban  land  available  for  redevelopment  at  a 
price  which  might  tend  to  mitigate  rather  than  add  to  the 
rise  in  other  costs.  The  cost  of  land  for  new  apartment 
projects  in  Toronto  for  example  now  runs  as  high  as  $3,500 
per  suite  and  continues  to  go  up. 

(3)  The  financial  capacity  of  municipalities  to  provide  essential 
services  for  the  increased  population  associated  with  both 
growth  and  renewal.  Basic  services  are  often  inadequate 

in  capacity  and  worn  out  by  age;  they  need  to  be  replaced 
and  expanded,  and  will  require  large  capital  expenditures; 

(A)  The  need  to  provide  alternative  housing  of  an  acceptable 
standard  and  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  those  whom  renewal 
will  displace. 

The  first  of  these  constraints  may  in  part  be  temporary.  But 
its  complete  removal  would  only  come  about  by  a  change  in  economic 
conditions  going  well  beyond  a  relaxation  of  the  current  upswing,  to 
the  point  where  demand  would  decline  as  much  if  not  more  than  supply 
would  be  eased.  It  follows  that  the  maximum  renewal  is  likely  to  be 
achieved  in  the  ideal  circumstance  of  neither  top  much  nor  too  little 
give1'  or  slack  in  the  economy.  As  things  are  now,  a  deliberate  policy 
of  encouraging  renewal  would  involve  in  part  stretching  resources  still 
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further  and  adding  to  the  pressures  by  which  prices  are  being  pushed 
up,  and  in  part  cutting  back  in  some  other  sectors  of  economic  activity 
whose  output  meets  less  basic  needs  or  satisfies  less  important  wants. 
Although  on  Galbraith’s  reasoning  these  should  not  be  hard  to  find, 
renewal  does  not  yet  seem  to  command  the  priority  which  many  people 
think  it  should. 


Applications  for  zoning  changes  are,  as  has  been  indicated, 
evidence  of  demand  for  floor  space  in  excess  of  the  permissible  supply 
in  the  most  desired  areas  and  locations;  they  may  also  in  some  cases 
indicate,  although  not  in  all,  a  shortage  of  land  at  prices  which 
facilitate  redevelopment.  Uhere  the  value  of  land  in  its  present  use 
is  high,  the  way  to  raise  the  redevelopment  value  above  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  land  cost  per  unit  of  floor  space  to  reason¬ 
able  levels,  is  to  increase  the  permitted  density.  This  may  be  opposed 
o~  other  grounds,  beyond  the  notion  of  "excess ive"  density;  but,  when 
there  is  a  choice,  these  should  be  weighed  against  the  economic  con¬ 
sequences.*  In  designated  areas,  the  alternative  of  acquisition  and 
write-down  at  public  cost  is  available.  Elsewhere,  if  the  supply 
of  land  multiplied  by  the  permitted  density  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  which  can  afford  (or  is  willing)  to  pay  middle-income 
scaled  rents,  the  volume  of  redevelopment  will  be  limited  and  the 
supply  of  new  buildings,  residential  and  other,  will  be  confined  to 
those  with  high  incomes  and  able  to  pay  accordingly. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  problem  of  land  prices,  supply 
and  densities  under  the  pressure  of  rapid  growth  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  high-rise  apartments  are  being  built  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city:  the  high  cost  of  land  and  the  relatively 
limited  supply  available  in  the  city  result  in  rents  which  are  higher 
than  most  people  want  to  pay  (or  the  developers  would  like  to  charge) , 
while  the  growing  demand  for  apartments,  coupled  with  the  rising  cost 


*For  a  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  density,  see  Delos  III,  by 
Grady  Clay,  AIP  Journal,  November  1965. 
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of  undeveloped  peripheral  land,  favours  apartment  buildings  relatively 
to  single-family  dwellings  in  the  outer  areas.  People  who  would  prefer 
to  live  nearer  to  the  centre  are  at  a  price  disadvantage  characteristic 
of  many  large  cities.  The  long-term  consequence  is  a  slower  population 
growth  in  the  inner  areas,  with  effects  on  transportation,  trade,  social 
and  cultural  life,  and  the  tax  base. 

Municipal  finances  are  a  constraint  because  the  property 
tax,  as  the  main  source  of  municipal  revenue,  is  relatively  inelastic 
and  responds  slowly  to  changes  in  economic  conditions,  while  the  borrowing 
power  of  municipalities  is  regulated  by  the  O.M.E.  in  terms  of  a 
criterion  which  is  also  inelastic  and  unresponsive  to  need.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  without  O.M.B.  supervision,  municipalities  would  be 
able  to  borrow  more;  their  credit  might  indeed  be  less.  The  basic 
problem  is  the  need  for  broader  and  more  flexible  sources  of  municipal 
revenue,  or  for  increased  provincial  and  federal  contributions  to 
municipal  expenditures  and  renewal,  or  for  the  province  to  take  over 
some  expenditures  which  now  fall  to  the  municipalities . 

The  fourth  constraint  is  closely  related  to  legislative 
renewal  and  the  possibility  of  a  public-private  partnership  which  offers 
results  clearly  superior  to  what  has  been  achieved  so  far.  It  may  be 
that  renewal  with  no  public  housing  component  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  concern  or  provision  for  the  people  who  are  displaced  would  in 
the  long  run  be  better  than  no  renewal  at  all.  Eut  this  would  be 
a  harsh  choice,  with  consequences  which  are  considered  unacceptable, 
and  which  only  a  failure  to  use  the  legislation  and  funds  available 
would  impose.  It  is  true  that  if  the  record  in  public  housing  were  to 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  future,  the  outlook  would  not  be  encour¬ 
aging.  Publicly-initiated  renewal,  including  public  housing,  is 
evidently  subject  to  some  constraints  of  its  own. 

The  first  is  the  degree  of  initiative  itself,  its  adequacy, 
drive  and  grounding  in  an  informed  and  active  concern  with  needs  and 
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possibilities.  The  initiative  lies  mainly  with  the  municipalities 
where  public  opinion  and  political  leadership  are  sometimes  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  even  adverse.  Uhen  these  handicaps  are  overcome,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  lack  of  qualified  staff  and,  inevitably,  the  need  to 
gain  experience  of  knowing  what  to  do  and  how.  Secondly,  there  are 
the  problems  and  pitfalls  of  coordination  between  three  or  four  levels 
of  government,  each  with  its  own  viewpoint,  policies  and  practices, 
financial  accountability  and  sources  of  funds  -  added  to  the  political 
and  administrative  complexities  of  municipal  government  in  a  large 
city.  Along  with  these  is  the  coordination  of  public  and  private  effort 
which,  in  the  context  of  our  terms  of  reference,  ought  to  aim  at 
maximizing  the  latter.  If  it  is  granted  that  private  enterprise  tends 
to  be  less  tied  up  in  red  tape,  this  would  in  itself  be  a  reason  for 
doing  so.  Thirdly,  as  compared  with  the  need,  is  the  over-all  shortage 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  both  professional  and  practical,  with, 
a- art  from  a  few  major  cities,  some  concentration  of  those  who  are 
professionally  qualified  at  C.M.H.C.  This  leads  to  a  degree  of  central¬ 
ization,  with  undue  attention  to  matters  of  more  local  or  at  most 
provincial  concern,  which  may  hinder  initiative  and  action.  This  is 
not  to  counsel  haste  or  less  than  the  utmost  feasible  care;  it  is 
merely  to  note  that,  all  the  deliberation  and  precautions  notwithstanding, 
someone  has  to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  mistakes.  Fourth 
is  again  the  financial  capacity  of  municipalities,  in  this  case  to 
pay  for  their  share  of  renewal  schemes,  in  addition  to  the  many  other 
pressing  demands  on  their  resources.  Lastly,  if  incentives  are  needed, 
including  greater  assistance  by  senior  governments  to  municipalities, 
they  have  to  be  adequately  applied. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  are  divided  into  two  parts : 
those  relating  to  renewal  as  a  whole  and  those  relating  to  renewal 
under  the  legislation. 
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A  -  Renewal  as  a  T»Thole 

Private  renewal  operates  in  a  market  economy.  In  develop¬ 
ment  and  redevelopment,  private  enterprise  is  able  to  build  new 
housinp  for  sale  or  rent  to  those  in  the  upper  half  at  best  of  the 
income  scale?  most  people  with  below  average  incomes  cannot  afford 
and  do  not  pet  new  housing  -  unless  it  is  subsidized.  But  the  supply 
of  new  housing  for  those  who  can  afford  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  decent  second-hand  housing  for  all  those  who  cannot;  the  so-called 
"filtering  down"  process  does  not  work,  and  is  least  able  to  do  so 
when  normal  market  demands  are  growing  at  a  rate  which  taxes  or  over¬ 
taxes  the  capacity  of  the  industry  to  build.  Hence  the  need  of 
assistance  for  existing,  second-hand  housinp  as  well. 

It  has  been  stressed  that  a  main  deterrent  to  the  private 
renewal  by  way  of  clearance  and  redevelopment  of  old  and  run-down 
properties  is  the  fact  that,  their  condition  notwithstanding,  they 
are  still  generally  expensive,  reflecting  heavy  demand  for  their 
present  use.  Such  properties  house  all  too  many  of  the  low- income 
population,  and  their  prices  and  overcrowding  are  the  market  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  socio-economic  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored:  large 
numbers  of  people  are  unable  to  find  better  accommodation  and,  for 
those  with  no  choice,  these  properties  meet  a  vital  need  even  thouph 
offending  middle-class  standards.  Although  the  prices  of  such  properties 
include  a  speculative  element,  their  profitable  present  use  helps  to 
maintain  speculative  expectations  by  allowing  owners  to  hold  out  over 
long  periods.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  sharp  reduction  in  demand 
for  the  present  use  would  lower  prices  and,  through  competition  among 
sellers,  bring  them  nearer  to  the  acquisition  costs  which  redevelopers 
are  able  to  pay;  in  a  buyer's  market,  private  assembly  for  redevelop¬ 
ment  would  also  be  easier. 

It  follows  that  an  effective  long-term  strategy  calls  for 
lessening  the  demand  for  the  present  use  of  deteriorated  properties 
by  providing  alternatives.  Renewal  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  housing 
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problem  and,  in  the  light  of  considerable  experience  of  slum  clearance 
breeding  slums",  no  renewal  program  ought  to  be  accepted  unless  it 
includes  or  is  accompanied  by  measures  to  deal  with  it. 

These  should  aim  primarily  at  creating  an  expanding,  more 
competitive  market  for  private  renewal.  Market  expansion  should  in¬ 
clude  attracting  private  activity  to  'gray  areas"  in  which  renewal 
costs  and  potential  revenues  currently  do  not  allow  a  sufficient  profit. 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  in  these  areas  can  only  be  enlarged  if 
assisted  in  one  way  or  another  by  public  means.  It  is  in  this  respect 
in  the  same  position  as  many  of  Canada’s  gold  mines  which,  but  for  the 
subsidy  under  the  Emergency  Gold  Mining  Assistance  Act,  would  long  ago 
have  had  to  close  down.  Steps  both  to  lower  costs  and  raise  revenues 
by  additions  to  income  and  demand  will  offer  the  best  prospects  of  success. 

This  is  not  to  discount  the  contribution  of  public  housing  and 
redevelopment  in  renewal  areas.  But,  in  the  light  of  experience,  all 
the  optimism  which  one  can  reasonably  muster  as  to  the  possibility  of 
expanding  renewal  activity  by  public  bodies  still  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  main  reliance  should  be  placed  on  expanding  private 
enterprise  operating  both  within  and  outside  the  renewal  legislation. 

To  begin  with,  then,  a  better  understanding  of  the  renewal 
market  and  its  relationships  with  the  market  for  new  construction  is 
needed,  with  emphasis  on  consumer  resources,  preferences  and  behaviour. 
Compared  to  other  industries,  the  private  sector  involved  in  supplying 
these  markets  is  perhaps  unlikely  to  undertake  research  of  the  scope 
reauired;  the  federal  government  should  consider  undertaking  such  a 
program,  with  incentives  to  enlist  the  participation  of  private  firms, 
other  levels  of  government,  and  the  universities. 

Second,  costs  of  property  acquisition,  construction,  money, 
and  current  operation,  including  taxes,  are  of  concern  to  the  private 
entrepreneur  -  along  with  costs  of  delays  in  getting  permission  to 
proceed,  and  of  the  extra  risk  involved  when  such  permission  is  uncertain. 
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All  of  these  can  be  influenced  by  public  action s  as  can  the  potential 
revenue  from  the  permitted  re-use. 

Measures  aimed  at  reducing  both  the  price  of  deteriorated 

properties  and  the  extent  of  them  required  for  the  site  of  a  given 
renewal  project  should  be  examined.  Price  reduction  can  be  brought 
about  by  long-term  easing  of  demand  for  the  present  use  as  discussed 
above,  and  by  increasing  the  supply  of  properties  in  competition  for 
sale  to  developers. 

Deteriorated  areas  are  not  all  residential,  and  asking  prices 
for  commercial  and  industrial  properties  needing  renewal  also  remain 
high.  Eut  the  majority  of  business  firms  do  have  alternatives  they 
can  afford,  as  their  exodus  to  new  buildings  testifies :  aside  from  the 
minority  of  marginal  businesses  which  sustain  a  shrunken  demand  for 
rundown  factories,  warehouses,  offices  and  stores,  the  existence  of 
alternative  choices  has  generally  led  to  signif leant  vacancy  levels  not 
found  in  deteriorated  housing.  Some  properties  have  already  been  sold 
for  redevelopment,  while  many  others  have  been  cleared  of  their  buildings 
to  reduce  municipal  taxes,  and  perhaps  bring  in  some  parking  revenue. 

A  lowering  of  the  asking  prices  for  obsolete  non-residential  properties 
can  be  forestalled  only  if  owners  are  able  to  5  hold  on”  or  to  find 
re-uses  able  to  pay  the  prices  asked;  since  holding  onto  a  vacant 
property  is  expensive,  and  re-uses  are  scarce,  lower  prices  may  reasonably 
be  expected  in  the  long  run,  leading  to  an  alternative  supply  of  land 
for  redevelopment. 

An  increase  in  the  supply  of  suitable  land  would  also  be  brought 
about  by  zoning  changes  and  improvements  in  transportation,  street 
pattern,  municipal  services,  parks,  playgrounds,  community  buildings 
and  facilities  which  would  make  more  areas  of  the  city  attractive  for 
private  renewal. 

Zoning  changes  should  aim  at  facilitating  renewal  by  way  of 

/ 

rehabilitation  at  standards  consistent  with  the  property  and  neighbour- 
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hood  involved;  home  improvement  and  extension  loans  serve  little  purpose 
if  the  zoning  requirements  preclude  their  use.  Zoning  should  facilitate 
renewal  by  way  of  redevelopment  at  relatively  low  density,  by  relaxing 
the  requirements  of  set-backs,  limited  coverage,  open  space  etc.  which 
make  low-density  redevelopment  either  impossible  or  prohibitively 
expensive.  More  flexibility  and  realism  in  respect  of  rezoning  and 
maximum  densities  for  apartment  buildings  in  areas  of  concentrated 
demand  is  a  likewise  major  need. 

The  heavy  cost  of  replacing  and  expanding  municipal  services 
has  been  mentioned.  The  City  of  Toronto  proposed  last  fall  to  levy 
on  new  buildings  half  the  cost,  estimated  at  $154  million,  of  enlarging 
the  city’s  sewer  system,  by  means  of  an  impost  of  40q  a  sauare  foot  of 
floor  space.  For  a  suite  of  1,000  square  feet,  this  would  mean  an  extra 
charge  of  $400  -  a  sum  which  would  undoubtedly  have  raised  rents  even 
if  it  tjould  not,  as  claimed  on  behalf  of  developers  opposing  the  proposal 
’smother  the  city's  development  boom.’'  The  impost  as  adopted  was  re¬ 
duced  to  20q  a  square  foot,  with  an  exemption  for  the  first  3,000  square 
feet,  and  is  to  take  effect  as  of  July  1,  1966,  subject  to  O.M.E. 
approval. 


The  larger  area  municipalities  outside  the  City  have  for  some 
time  imposed  a  Metro  sewer  levy  at  the  time  of  approving  plans  of  sub¬ 
division,  and  more  recently  some  of  them  have  also  levied  charges  in 
cases  of  rezoning  where  redevelopment  is  involved:  for  example,  $1,090 
per  acre  plus  $100  per  suite  in  North  York,  one-half  of  these  amounts 
in  Etobicoke,  $1,415  per  acre  and  $50  per  suite  in  Scarborough  and  $200 
per  suite  for  high-rise  development  (and  redevelopment)  in  East  York. 

It  does  seem  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  levy  for  new  sewers  in  newly 
developing  areas,  a  levy  to  repair  and  enlarge  old  ones  to  accommodate 
redevelopment  is  also  reasonable.  A  drawback  of  the  levy  is  that  it  will 
also  tend  to  raise  rents,  although  probably  not  by  as  much,  on  existing 
buildings  -  an  impost  on  the  tenants  which  will  yield  nothing  to  the 
City.  A  preferable  method  would  be  a  graduated  levy  geared  to  density 
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and  the  granting  of  zoning  exemptions:  a  small  sum  for  new  residential 
buildings  up  to  a  density  of  say  1.5,  somewhat  more  for  each  suite 
added  between  1.5  and  2.0,  and  increasing  sharply  for  the  additional 
suites  made  possible  by  densities  above  the  by-law  maximum.  (In  the 
central  area,  the  steps  could  be  adjusted  according  to  the  higher 
densities  permitted.)  Part  of  the  saving  in  land  cost  resulting  from 
higher  densities  would  thus  be  recovered  by  the  City  for  services  which 
have  to  be  paid  for  somehow,  while  the  effect  on  rents  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  lower  land  cost  per  suite.  A  further  advantage  would 
be  that  the  levy  would  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  increased  sewage 
flow.  Relocation  costs  could  be  charged  to  redevelopment  in  a  similar 
way,  and  the  same  principle  could  perhaps  also  be  applied  to  non- 
residential  buildings. 

Another  zoning  revision  worth  considering  would  permit  the 
construction  of  new  dwellings  with  flats  or  rooms  properly  designed 
for  subletting;  nor  would  this  be  limited  to  redevelopment.  Such 
accommodation,  suitable  for  sharing,  should  enable  more  people  with 
moderate  incomes  to  afford  new  shelter.  In  effect,  a  family  and  a  half 
would  share  in  the  cost  of  one  house,  and  the  demand  for  similar  though 
much  less  satisfactory  space  in  deteriorated  structures  would  be  eased. 
The  housing  design  would  be  flexible,  to  make  possible  single  occupancy 
when  income  rises  or  a  family  grows. 

The  possibility  of  public  assistance  in  land  assembly  for 
private  renewal,  without  any  cost  write-down,  also  deserves  exploration. 
If  there  were  assurance  that  completion  of  site  assembly  for  a  private 
renewal  project  would  not  be  blocked  by  one  or  two  ’holdouts",  more 
developers  might  be  attracted  to  the  field  -  and  in  most  cases,  the 
possibility  of  public  intervention  to  break  such  a  deadlock  would 
probably  be  enough  to  forestall  it.  Safeguards  would  be  essential 
however,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  procedure  of  expropriation 
needs  a  basic  change. 
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Expropriation  Procedure 

Under  the  present  procedure,  the  expropriating  authority 
makes  an  offer  which  the  owner  can  either  accept  or  reject;  in  the 
latter  event,  the  matter  goes  to  arbitration  and  in  some  cases  then  to 
court.  In  the  ordinary  market,  the  purchaser  makes  an  offer,  based 
on  the  use-value  or  benefit  which  he  expects  to  derive  from  his  purchase, 
but  which  the  seller  is  free  to  decline.  This  analogy  breaks  down 
however  In  a  forced  purchase,  with  the  buyer  in  the  position  of  having 
the  power  of  government  behind  him,  and  against  which  the  seller  can  only 
defend  himself  at  possibly  great  cost  and  inconvenience*  although 
believing  he  is  getting  less  than  fair  value,  he  may  prefer  to  accept 
nonetheless.  An  independent  valuing  authority  should  be  established 
with  the  sole  function  of  determining  a  fair  value  of  the  property  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  principles.  The  right  of  appeal  would 
remain  as  at  present.  This  system  is  used  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
and,  apart  from  being  desirable  on  general  grounds,  would  be  indispensable 
in  connection  with  the  proposal  under  discussion,  to  avoid  the  impression 
of  developers  and  the  municipality  acting  in  combination  against  property 
owners . 


In  addition,  when  the  acquisition  value  does  not  enable  displaced 
homeowners  to  find  suitable  houses  elsewhere,  a  relocation  bonus  or  other 
assistance  should  be  given.  In  renewal  areas,  the  fact  of  acquisition 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  house  is  substandard  and  will  have  a 
lower  value  than  one  which  ought  to  be  considered  acceptable,  not  only 
by  the  owners  who  must  relocate,  but  by  renewal  authorities  and  the 
community  aiming  to  eliminate  slums.  The  same  reasoning  should  apply 
if  a  municipality  were  to  step  in  to  assist  private  land  assembly  with 
a  view  to  renewal;  the  project  would  have  to  be  deemed  in  the  public 
interest  and,  if  the  houses  to  be  cleared  were  blighted  or  substandard, 
relocation  should  be  effected  on  financial  terms  at  least  that  would 
avoid  recurrence  of  these  conditions  in  the  new  areas  to  which  the 
residents  moved. 
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Nor  should  this  relocation  bonus  be  limited  to  expropriation 
in  designated  renewal  areas.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  extending 
it  to  all  cases  of  expropriation  involving  financial  hardship  to  resi¬ 
dents  who  must  relocate  to  make  way  for  any  public  project  serving  the 
city’s  growth 9  possibly  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Expropriation  Act. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  is  the  third  specific 
policy  recommended s  and  while  the  particular  concern  here  is  with  re¬ 
newal,  the  long-term  goal  of  providing  alternatives  to  ease  the  demand 
for  deteriorated  properties  argues  for  extension  of  this  ’renewal' 
policy  to  new  construction  as  well.  Any  measures  tending  to  reduce 
construction  costs  would,  under  present  conditions,  do  no  more  than 
counterbalance  other  factors  pushing  costs  up;  that  is,  they  would  slow 
the  rise  rather  than  reverse  it,  but  would  be  nonetheless  useful  on  that 
account . 

Three  methods  of  implementation  are  recommended..  The  first 
is  an  expanded  program  of  building  research,  forming  part  of  the  general 
program  suggested  earlier.  Another  important  component  would  be  'social' 
research  into  ways  of  furthering  the  acceptance  and  widespread  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  most  efficient  building  methods,  with  the  aim  of  short¬ 
ening  the  time  between  development  of  technological  innovations  and 
their  use. 


The  second  method  of  implementation,  closely  related  to  the 
first,  is  a  thorough  review  and  revision  of  municipal  building  codes 
to:  (a)  permit  the  use  of  the  most  efficient  construction  methods; 

(b)  set  more  realistic  standards  for  rehabilitation,  in  accord  with 
the  quality  of  the  basic  structure;  and  (c)  establish  uniformity 
among  the  code  requirements  of  various  municipalities  (particularly 
within  each  metropolitan  area)  so  that  builders  do  not  have  to  alter 
their  methods  each  time  they  move  from  one  municipality  to  another. 
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The  third  and  most  direct  means  of  lowering  construction 
costs  would  of  course  be  to  reduce  or  remove  the  federal  and  provincial 
sales  taxes  on  building  materials.  Although  this  should  perhaps  be 
delayed  until  the  capacity  of  the  construction  industry  is  not  stretched 
as  at  present,  eventual  lifting  of  the  tax  is  recommended.  In  the 
meantime,  a  small  part  of  the  receipts  from  the  tax  should  finance 
the  research  program  recommended.  Special  exemption  of  materials  used 
in  renewal  projects  might  also  be  considered,  to  see  in  the  first  place 
if  it  would  be  administratively  feasible. 

T°  reduce  the  cost  of  money  -  i.e.  the  interest  rate  on  loans  - 
for  redevelopment  is  the  fourth  proposal,  of  particular  significance  in 
a  country  with  interest  rates  as  high  as  Canada's.  And  again,  because 
a  solution  to  the  housing  problem  is  in  the  long  run  essential  to  solving 
the  renewal  problem,  the  policy  should  extend  to  loans  for  new,  low- 
cost  housing  as  well  as  renewal  construction. 

With  the  N.E.A.  mortgage  rate  at  6-3/4%,  a  full  1%  above  the 
long-term  government  borrowing  rate,  a  reduction  without  public  subsidy 
would  be  possible,  provided  the  federal  (and  provincial)  governments 
were  willing  to  increase  direct  lending,  which  they  would  have  to  do, 
given  that  a  lower  interest  rate  would  dissuade  rather  than  encourage 
lending  by  insurance  and  trust  companies.  Other  potential  sources 
of  funds  are  the  chartered  banks,  presently  excluded  from  N.H.A. 
mortgage  lending  because  the  N.H.A.  rate  is  over  6%,  as  well  as  pension 
funds,  and  the  development  in  Canada  of  savings  and  building  loan 
societies  of  the  kind  found  in  several  other  countries.  A  review 
of  the  N.H.A.  mortgage  insurance  premium  rate  in  the  light  of  the  actual 
risk  experience  might  also  be  undertaken. 

Extending  N.H.A.  lending  to  all  existing  housing  -  not  limited 
to  renewal  areas  -  and  the  adoption  of  less  exacting  'minimum  property 
standards'  for  such  loans,  would  help  and  might  ease  the  pressure  of 
overcrowding  to  some  extent.  More  important,  it  should  stimulate 


private  rehabilitation  and  while  this  would  no  doubt  be  undertaken 
mainly  by  individual  owners,  a  broader  market  for  firms  specializing 
in  rehabilitation  construction  might  be  created.  Corporate  enterprise 
in  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation  and  resale  or  rental  of  deteriorated 
housing  might  also  develop  if  more  favourable  financing  were  available. 
Raising  the  ceiling  on  home  improvement  and  extension  loans,  improving 
the  loan  to  value  ratios,  and  possibly  lengthening  the  repayment  period, 
would  have  similar  effects. 

However,  lower  interest  rates  and  extended  N.H.A.  lending  will 
probably  have  to  await  an  easing  of  the  country rs  present  heavy  capital 
program.  Construction  expenditures  this  year  are  estimated  to  rise  to 
$9,180  million,  12%  above  1965,  with  housing  taking  a  substantially 
smaller  share  than  in  1963-64.*  Interest  rates  have  also  been  rising 
and  are  a  means  of  stemming  the  demand  for  capital  funds  and  rationing 
them  among  competing  uses  according  to  which  can  show  the  highest  return. 
The  federal  government  has  also  taken  steps  to  limit  construction  pro¬ 
grams  and  induce  business  to  defer  capital  expenditures.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  decision  by  the  government  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
for  housing  or  urban  renewal  implies  at  the  same  time,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  a  decision  to  obtain  and  supply  the  required  funds.  It 
would  thus  be  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  government's  general  policy 
and  would  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  already  immense  demands  on  its 
resources  and  borrowing  powers.  Such  a  decision  is  unlikely  at  present, 
but  may  well  become  appropriate  at  a  later  time. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  delays  and  uncertainties  which  the 
private  redeveloper  frequently  encounters,  improvements  in  municipal 
administration  are  called  for.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  better 
defined  municipal  policies  with  regard  to  private  renewal  and  their 
incorporation  into  official  plans.  Whether  combining  the  renewal  and 
planning  functions  in  one  department  is  an  effective  way  to  achieve 

^Private  and  Public  Investment  in  Canada,  Outlook  1966,  pp.5-6. 
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this  is  not  yet  clear.  Certainly,  much  work  on  improving  or  preparing 
new  official  plans  is  indicated,  and  the  role  private  enterprise  is 
expected  to  play  should  be  made  as  explicit  as  possible.  Consultation 
with  developers,  possibly  in  the  form  of  open  hearings,  would  be  use¬ 
ful  in  this  regard.  With  municipalities  deciding  as  far  as  possible 
in  advance  what  kind  of  private  activity  will  be  anticipated  and  en¬ 
couraged,  the  groundwork  would  be  laid  for  faster  processing  of  private 
renewal  applications. 

Even  so,  many  applications  are  inevitably  contentious  and  call 
for  detailed  public  consideration  (and  public  hearings)  which  is  not 
possible  before  the  application  is  received,  and  this  will  be  all  the 
more  true  insofar  as  a  system  of  *  development  control”  begins  to  replace 
traditional,  less  flexible  zoning  standards.  Administrative  procedures 
to  reduce  the  number  of  approvals  and  the  time  they  take  would  be  help¬ 
ful. 

Additions  to  Rents 

Loans  for  limited  dividend  housing  should  be  resumed.  An 
increase  to  8%  in  the  dividend  allowed  would  have  little  effect  on 
costs  and  would  be  more  realistic  in  terms  of  the  return  obtained  on 
capital  in  other  fields.  Standards  of  construction  and  amenity  could 
be  less  spare  than  in  the  past,  and  a  federal  contribution  to  operating 
and  amortization  costs  could  be  made  on  the  same  formula  now  provided 
for  public  housing. 

Similarly,  a  federal  contribution  is  necessary  if  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation’s  rent  certificate  plan  is  to  be  revived.  The 
rent  offered  per  dwelling  should  be  raised  and,  as  an  incentive  for 
suitably  located  projects  in  or  outside  renewal  areas,  long-term 
leases  should  be  taken  on  a  number  of  units,  in  particular  for  large 
family  units  which  might  not  otherwise  be  included  in  the  project. 
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The  percentage  of  rental  revenue  guaranteed  under  Section  14 
of  the  N.H.A.  should  he  significantly  raised  and,  if  the  initial  rents 
are  adequate  in  terms  of  the  capital  and  operating  costs,  the  period 
during  which  rents  must  not  be  raised  could  he  lengthened  to  five 
years,  with  an  option  for  extension  by  agreement  with  C.M.K.C.  if  oper¬ 
ating  costs  are  found  to  have  gone  up. 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  above  relates  to  residential  re¬ 
newal.  Insofar  as  non-residential  renewal  faces  special  problems  and 
requires  greater  incentives,  these  can  be  selectively  dealt  with  in 
renewal  areas. 

B  -  Legislative  Renewal 

Legislative  and  Procedural  Recommendations 

(1)  There  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  work  involved 
in  preparing  an  official  plan,  the  studies  relating  to  the  condition  of 
urban  areas  under  Section  33(1) (h)  of  the  N.H.A.  and  the  economic, 
social  and  engineering  research  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  an  urban 
renewal  scheme.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  all  are  inter-dependent,  a 
thoroughly  researched  and  well  prepared  official  plan  would  provide  a 
valuable  framework  and  guide  to  private  renewal  generally.  A  uniform 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  these  three  aspects  of  the  planning  process  by 
the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  is  recommended. 

(2)  An  "urban  renewal  area"  and  a  "redevelopment  area'  mean 
essentially  the  same  thing,  and  this  also  applies  to  "urban  renewal 
scheme"  and  "redevelopment  plan".  The  Planning  Act  should  be  amended 
to  reflect  this  similarity  and  as  a  preliminary  to  a  more  important 
change . 


At  present,  the  redevelopment  plan  (renex^al  scheme)  for  an 
area  is  worked  out  and  informally  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  before  the  area  is  designated.  The  Planning  Act  should  be 
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amended  to  combine  the  designation  with  a  formal  approval  by  the  Minister 
of  the  redevelopment  plan.  This  aporoval  should  be  given  simultaneously 
with  final  acceptance  by  C.M.H.C.  and  agreement  between  the  province 
and  the  Corporation. 

Approval  by  the  O.M.B.  of  the  redevelopment  plan  would  be 
eliminated,  although  not  of  course  its  debenturing  requirements.  If 
moreover  the  plan  involved  amendments  to  existing  by-laws  to  which  ob¬ 
jection  was  taken,  appeal  to  the  O.M.B.  would  remain  open,  as  it  now  is 
under  Section  30  of  the  Planning  Act. 

(3)  Municipal  debentures  required  for  renewal  schemes  should  be 
guaranteed  federally  and/or  provincially ,  not  as  in  some  cases  at  present 
the  other  way  around  (cf.  Sections  23C  and  36B  of  the  N.P.A.)  Loans  which 
must  be  secured  by  debentures  issued  by  the  province  or  municipality 

(the  latter  subject  to  O.M.B.  approval)  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
financial  capacity  of  the  three  levels  of  government  and  to  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  at  which  they  can  borrow. 

(4)  O.M.B.  approval  of  municipal  debentures  should  remain,  affording 
the  Board  a  proper  if  more  limited  opportunity  of  passing  on  a  redevelop¬ 
ment  plan.  But  the  criterion  by  which  municipal  borrowing  is  now 
limited  should  be  re-examined,  and  made  more  flexible  according  to 

the  revenue  likely  to  result  from  the  expenditures  incurred. 

(5)  Economic  feasibility  studies  should  form  an  important  part 
of  the  preparation  of  renewal  schemes  when  a  private  component  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  studies  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  type  and  extent 

of  the  re-uses  envisaged.  The  study  reports  will  make  developers  aware 
of  the  prospects  opening  up  and  enable  them  to  give  some  preliminary 
thought  to  becoming  involved;  the  reports  will  then  form  a  basis  on 
which  initial  discussions  with  developers  can  take  place,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  these  are  exploratory  only.  Consultation  with 
organizations  representing  developers  -  the  U.D.I.  and  Chambers  of 
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Commerce  for  example  -  would  be  useful  in  preparing  the  studies,  which 
are  particularly  necessary  when  land  in  renewal  areas  is  to  be  acquired 
with  a  view  to  private  redevelopment. 

(6)  The  "call  procedure"  in  connection  with  disposinp  of  publicly- 
acquired  land  should  be  essentially  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  interest  of  bidders0,  the  minimum  of  hard-and-fast 
specifications  of  the  development  contemplated  should  be  contained  in 
the  call  documents.  The  documents  should  however  state  the  criteria 

to  be  used  in  selecting  a  developer,  and  reasons  for  the  selection  made 
should  later  be  stated  publicly. 

Once  the  developer  has  been  chosen,  real  discussion  and  detailed 
elaboration  of  the  project  will  take  place,  as  opposed  to  the  present 
practice  of  "bargaining  at  arm’s  length".  The  final  terms  on  which 
the  land  is  to  be  leased  (or  sold)  will  be  determined  at  this  stage. 

(7)  Section  23V  of  the  N.K.A.  provides  for  contributions  towards 
the  cost  cf  staff  to  assist  owners  of  property  affected  by  an  urban 
renewal  scheme  to  adjust  to  its  implementation  and  to  assist  in  the 
relocation  of  people  dispossessed  of  their  housing,  but  no  contribution 
to  the  actual  cost  of  residential  and  non-resldential  relocation  is 
envisaged.  This  is  a  serious  weakness.  Expenses  of  relocation  arising 
out  of  the  implementation  of  renewal  schemes  ought  to  be  borne  in 

part  at  least  by  the  governments  concerned  and  shared  by  them  in  the 
same  way  as  other  costs  of  the  scheme. 

(8)  Following  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Foyal  Commission  on 
Taxation  and  the  Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation,  the  50%-25%-25%  sharing 
of  the  costs  of  renewal  should  be  reviewed  in  light  of  the  reports’ 
recommendations  and  their  implementation. 

Incentives 

Land  acquisition  and  write-down  is  the  principal  incentive 
at  present  available  in  renewal  areas.  It  can  be  applied  both  when 
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clearance  is  planned  and  where  existing  buildings  are  to  be  rehabilitated. 
Other  incentives  to  be  considered  are; 

(1)  The  interest  on  improvement  and  extension  loans  for  buildings 
in  renewal  areas  made  under  Section  23D  of  the  N.H.A.  should  be  lowered 
to  conform  with  the  rate  on  public  and  limited  dividend  housing  on 
other  renewal  loans  under  Section  23C. 

(2)  New  and  rehabilitated  buildings  in  renewal  areas  should  be 
exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years.  The  cost  of 
this  exemption  should  be  shared  by  the  three  levels  of  government  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  and  write-down  -  25%  muni¬ 
cipal,  25%  provincial  and  50%  federal,  or  whatever  new  formula  may  be 
agreed  on  following  the  recommended  review. 

(3)  Federal  contributions  to  the  operating  losses  of  limited  dividend 
projects  have  been  suggested  earlier.  In  renewal  areas,  rent  subsidies 
should  be  applicable  to  all  projects  which  are  appropriate  for  moderate 
and  low- income  tenants.  The  renewal  scheme  will  in  any  case  largely 
determine  the  character  of  the  project,  the  appropriate  scale  of  rents 

and  the  income  groups  to  which  the  project  will  appeal.  Rent  subsidies 
will  however  broaden  the  range  of  incomes  of  the  prospective  residents 
of  a  scheme,  as  well  as  facilitate  relocation. 

A  more  general  point  affecting  private  enterprise  participation 
in  renewal  schemes  is  that  these  should  not  be  too  heavily  weighted 
with  public  or  what  look  like  institutional  housing  projects.  Publicly- 
assisted  housing,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, should  if  possible  be 
widely  dispersed,  and  this  is  also  true  of  tenants  receiving  rent  sub¬ 
sidies.  Complementing  the  larger  renewal  schemes,  in  which  many  uses 
may  be  combined,  a  way  of  expediting  low-cost  housing  would  be  to  treat 
a  number  of  separate,  small  "spot”  schemes  as  one  from  the  point  of  view 
of  renewal  procedure,  approvals,  agreements,  etc.  Private  enterprise 
will  then  be  more  readily  attracted  to  the  larger  renewal  areas,  in¬ 
volving  non-residential  as  well  as  residential  re-uses. 
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Lastly,  if  incentives  are  to  be  made  more  generous,  should 
different  policies  govern  incentives  to  residential  and  non-residential 
renewal?  A  principal  theme  of  the  history  of  renewal  legislation  has 
been  its  broadening  from  an  initial  concentration  on  slum  clearance 
and  public  housing.  The  196 A  N.K.A.  amendments  and  the  accompanying 
changes  in  provincial  legislation  and  policy  were  a  milestone  in  this 
sense.  The  result  is  that,  as  regards  the  costs  of  land  acquisition 
and  write-down,  all  re-uses  are  now  treated  in  the  same  way0  the  re¬ 
use  value  is  determined  independently  of  the  cost  of  acquisition.  Thus, 
although  there  are  of  course  different  zoning  requirements  and  different 
services  related  to  each  use,  and  the  W.IT.A.'s  residential  mortgage 
loan  provisions  do  not  apply  to  commercial  and  industrial  re-uses,  the 
basis  for  a  valid  distinction  in  the  application  of  further  incentives 
seems  lacking . 

It  is  true  that  public  money  to  assist  residential  renewal  is 
relatively  easy  to  justify  in  terms  of  need  and  the  manifest  benefits 
of  improved  housing  -  by  clearance  when  necessary,  by  rehabilitation 
otherwise.  In  non-residential  renewal,  there  is  first  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  commercial  and  industrial  renewal  on  the  one  hand  and 
renewal  of  public  buildings,  facilities  and  amenities  on  the  other. 

In  terms  of  private  enterprise  and  the  role  of  the  market,  this  is  a 
much  more  important  difference  than  that  between  housing  and  other  uses. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  point  of  view  of  renewal,  a  rigid  separation  of 
non-residential  uses  into  those  whose  value  is  thought  to  be  measurable 
mainly  in  terms  of  the  usual  economic  criteria,  and  others  which  are 
not  expected  to  produce  revenue,  is  untenable.  Public  buildings  frequently 
have  an  important  economic  function,  at  the  same  time  as  buildings  built 
for  profit  make  (or  can  make)  a  visual  and  architectural  contribution 
to  the  city  equal  to  that  of  public  buildings,  and  they  will  often  form 
an  integral  part  of  renewal  schemes  which  include  both.  If,  in  their 
economic  aspect,  it  appears  that  they  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  paying 
their  own  way,  they  should  not  on  that  account  be  excluded  from  assistance 
in  favour  of  public  buildings  which  do  not  pay  any  of  their  way  at  all. 
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The  notion  that  market  values  are  the  expression  of  natural  laws,  not 
to  be  tampered  with  by  human  intervention,  is  fortunately  not  as  common 
as  it  used  to  be;  but  a  more  recent  version  of  the  same  idea,  that 
market  values  are  the  only  safe  guide  to  the  general  welfare  and  what 
people  really  want,  is  no  less  a  handicap  to  fruitful  policies  in  a 
mixed  economy.  In  urban  development  and  redevelopment,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  market  are  peculiarly  determined  by  public  policy 
and  decision,  and  are  properly  subject  to  change  whenever  a  given  object 
is  desired  and  seems  likely  to  be  achieved  as  a  result.  Hence,  the 
relevant  tests  in  every  case,  residential  and  non-residential,  are: 

Is  the  object  a  good  one  and  is  it  worth  the  cost,  and  will  the  measures 
proposed  by  effective? 

Residential  and  non-residential  renewal  alike  are  recognized 
as  necessary  and  in  the  public  interest.  Both  are  among  the  legis¬ 
lation’s  declared  objectives  and,  since  the  resources  of  government 
are  not  unlimited,  the  fullest  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  both  is  desirable  in  achieving  these  objectives.  A  variety  and 
scale  of  incentives  should  accordingly  be  furnished  as  recuired  so 
that  this  participation  may  be  forthcoming  and  to  make  it  successful. 
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